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Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  had  a  habit  of  throwing 
Ki«  spectacles  up  on  his  head  when  he  was  in 
the  excitement  of  preaching.  He  was  once 
reading  a  document  to  a  company  of  ministers, 
and  threw  his  glasses  up  whenever  he  stopped 
to  rnako  comments.  His  ardor  became  so 
great  that  he  threw  them  over  to  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  then  feeling  after  them  in  vain, 
he  drew  another  pair  out  of  his  pocket,  which 
he  put  on  in  front.  “Now.  brethren,”  said  Dr. 
Wisner,  “the  Doctor  has  got  on  his  glasses  be¬ 
hind  and  before,  and  he  means  to  look  into  all 
tides  of  this  matter.”  It  seems  evident  that 
our  well  beloved  Brother  Field  is  performing  the 
same  catholic  process  in  regard  to  the  intermin¬ 
able  controversy  over  the  Union  Seminary  and 
its  much  belabored  Professor.  He  sits  calmly 
in  his  picturesque  cottage  on  Stockbridge  Hill, 
with  his  spectacles  turned  towards  every  quar¬ 
ter  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  if  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Evangelist  do  not  get  all  sides  of 
the  Briggs’  case,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
genial  and  philosophical  editor.  It  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  keeps  a  glass  of  ice-water  at  his 
side  on  these  torrid  days,  and  preserves  mar¬ 
vellous  coolness  amid  the  most  heated  effusions 
that  reach  him. 

The  last  day  that  I  spent  at  Saratoga  was  in 
the  National  Temperance  Convention,  where 
there  was  an  equally  heated  discussion  between 
the  “Third  Party”  Prohibitionists  and  those  who 
determined  to  keep  the  convention  from  com¬ 
mitting  itself  to  any  partisan  policy .  The  con¬ 
flict  was  a  warm  one,  but  a  clear  majority  of 
the  delegates  were  against  any  public  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  of  either  dr  any  political  or¬ 
ganization.  ITiere  was  a  great  unanimity,  how¬ 
ever,  in  favor  of  total  abstinence,  and  of  legal 
suppression  of  the  saloons  wherever  possible, 
and  also  of  educating  the  young  in  regard  to 
the  dangers  of  the  drinking  usages.  Several 
very  aWe  papers'  were  presented  by  Dr.  H.  L. 
Wayland  of  the  “National  Baptist,”  on  The 
Moral  Duty  of  Total  Abstinence ;  by  Dr.  Lawson 
of  Boston,  on  High  License;  by  Mrs.  Livermore, 
on  Woman’s  Work  in  the  Temperance  Reform, 
and  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  on  The  Present  Testi¬ 
mony  of  Science  as  to  Alcohol,  and  by  various 
other  writers  on  equally  important  topics.  The 
ruling  idea  of  the  convention  was  the  necessity 
of  educating  public  sentiment  against  both  the 
flrinking  usages  and  the  drink- traffic. 

At  the  large  public  meeting  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  powerful  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Foster  of  Iowa,  Dr.  Joseph  Cook,  and  Mrs. 
Leavitt,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a  tour  of  ad¬ 
vocating  the  temperance  cause  around  the  globe. 
Dr.  Joseph  Cook  was  a  guest  at  Dr.  Strong’s 
Sanitarium,  and  I  enjoyed  hugely  my  renewal 
of  an  old  friendship  with  this  unique  and 
brilliant  lecturer.  He  is  stouter  than  ever  in 
physique,  and  has  the  same  steam-engine  power 
before  a  popular  assembly.  However  polemical 
he  may  be  in  his  public  advocacy  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  he  is,  in  private, 
as  geniid  and  playful  as  a  school-boy.  He  told 
me  of  a  remarkable  talk  he  once  had  with  Mr. 
Spurgeon  on  the  subject  of  secret  prayer.  Those 
who  know  the  great  preacher  best,  know  how 
wonderful  he  is  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  and  the 
last  prayer  I  heard  at  his  own  family  altar, 
surpassed  anything  I  ever  listened  to  in  child- 
*like  simplicity,  in  its  range  and  its  depth  of 
devotional  fervor.  Then  I  discovered  the  real 
hiding  of  his  power. 

And  now  that  the  name  of  Spurgeon  is  on  all 
tongues,  and  the  whole  Christian  world  is 
awaiting  the  daily  bulletins  from  his  sick 
chamber,  let  me  recall  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
him.  It  was  in  September,  1857.  He  was  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty- three,  and  had  been  in 
London  preaching  to  crowded  audiences  ever 
since  he  was  nineteen!  I  went  over  to  the 
Park-street  Chapel  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  Sun¬ 
day  afterno<^m,  and  found  the  house  packed  to 
the  door.  He  looked  like  a  stout,  swarthy  boy, 
with  his  long  black  hair  parted  in  the  middle ; 
hia  clear,  musical  voice  rang  out  through  the 
vestibule  into  the  street.  After  a  remarkable 
prayer,  he  announced  his  text  in  the  following 
Rowland  Hill-like  fashion,  “My  friends,  I  have 
been  laboring  all  this  last  week  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  I  am  worn  out.  Other  people 
rest  one  day  in  seven,  but  1  do  not  get  any  rest 
one  day  in  seventy.  One  of  these  times  I  am 
going  to  make  a  strike  for  a  wee  bit,  and  see 
if  I  cannot  get  a  little  rest ;  but  now  I  will  try 
to  preach  to  you  on  this  warm  afternoon  from 
Matthew,  37th  chapter,  apd  the  37th  and  28th 
verses.” 

After  this  unique  preamble  he  delivered  a  dis¬ 
course.  which  was  marred  with  some  crudities 
and  oddities,  and  yet  was  intensely  earnest, 
evangelical,  and  picturesque.  When  I  got 
home,  I  said  to  myself.  That  is  a  wonderful 
man.  The  secret  of  his  power  seems  to  be  in 


four  characteristics,  viz,  a  magnificent  voice,  a 
great  talent  for  description,  a  rare  command  of 
simple  Saxon  words,  and  his  preaching  is  sat 
urated  with  Scripture  and  aimed  at  the  single 
object  of  saving  souls.  He  is  an  admirable  be¬ 
ginner,  with  a  glorious  future  before  him,  if  he 
will  only  prune  away  a  few  egotisms  and  vul¬ 
garisms  of  expression.  That  first  impression  of 
Spurgeon,  formed  in  his  early  youth,  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  has  been  more  than  verified  by 
his  marvellous  subsequent  career.  That  any 
huma  brain  and  nervous  system  should  have 
endured  the  strain  of  such  a  forty  years  of 
labor,  is  almost  a  miracle. 

Calvin,  Luther,  and  Wesley  have  reached  the 
widest  fame  of  any  men  in  the  modern  cen 
turies,  but  it  has  been  the  fame  of  ecclesiastical 
founders  and  leaders.  As  a  simple  preacher  of 
the  living  Gospel,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  is  the 
most  extraordinary  since  the  days  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  He  has  stood  for  more  than  a  generation 
in  the  most  populous  city  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  has  had  the  whole'  civilized  world  for 
his  congregation !  Unto  the  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  souls  which  he  has  reached  by 
tongue  and  pen,  he  has  proclaimed  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  atoning  love,  and  seen  “no  man. but 
Jesus  only.” 


A  large  number  of  the  churches  of  Newark, 
like  many  here  in  New  York,  are  to  remain 
open  all  Summer.  The  First  Church  services 
will  continue,  as  usual,  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Frazer,  contemplates 
spending  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Buffalo,  where 
he  formerly  preached,  but  has  no  further  plans. 
The  new  Second  Church  will  be  closed  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  and  fourth  Sundays  of  August 
At  the  South  Park  Church  services  will  be  held 
as  usual  during  the  Summer.  The  Bev.  D.  W. 
Lusc  of  the  Sixth  Church  will  fill  his  pulpit 
during  the  Summer,  as  also  the  Bev.  Hu^ 
MoCanley  his  in  Fifth  avenue. 


THE  COMPACT  OF  1870. 


By  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris.  D.D..  of  Lane  Seminary. 


Query: — Whether  the  time  has  not  come  for 
a  dispassionate  examination  of  the  compact  or 
covenant  out  of  which  the  controversy  between 
the  recent  General  Assembly  and  the  Directors  of 
Union  Seminary  has  arisen?  If  such  an  exam¬ 
ination  cannot  at  this  stage  be  conducted  with¬ 
out  the  infiux  of  partisan  prepossession  or  ran¬ 
cor,  it  would  of  course  be  better  to  wait  awhile, 
until  the  public  mind  shall  have  fully  recovered 
its  normal  temper  of  considerateness, and  become 
ready  to  face  this  question  in  that  calm,  judicial 
way  which  alone  can  lead  on  to  a  wise  and  just 
solution.  Let  us  hope  that  this  better  temper 
is  already  beginning  to  develope  itself  health¬ 
fully  within  the  Church. 

Certain  facts  are  to  be  recalled  to  mind  at  the 
outset  of  such  an  inquiry.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  while  the  Seminaries  of  the  Old 
School  branch  were  the  direct  creation  of  the 
General  Assembly,  their  affairs  passing  annually 
under  its  supervision,  and  their  instructors 
elected  by  its  voice,  those  of  the  New  School 
branch  were  in  every  case,  like  most  of  our 
Presbyterian  colleges,  the  outgrowth  of  private 
enterprise  and  munificence,  establishing  these 
institutions^  not  to  gratify  personal  or  local  or 
partisan  feeling,  but  for  the  higher  culture  of 
the  ministry  in  our  own  denomination  particu¬ 
larly,  and  for  the  consequent  exaltation  of  our 
Church  in  character  and  infiuence.  It  was 
believed  that  there  were  some  advantages  to  be 
secured  in  this  way  that  could  not  be  gained  so 
readily  through  direct  ecclesiastical  action  and 
supervision.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  latter  as  truly  as  the  former,  were 
from  their  origin  onward,  not  independent  as 
some  have  assumed,  but  in  a  true  and  full  sense 
denominational— no  less  Presbyterian  in  either 
design  or  relationship  than  those  Seminaries 
which  the  General  Assembly  had  from  time  to 
time  created.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Reunion  both  classes  of  institutions 
were  regarded  as  alike,  and  equally  the  cher¬ 
ished  property  and  heritage  of  the  common 
Church,  though  holding  their  property  by  dif¬ 
ferent  tenures,  and  administering  their  re¬ 
spective  affairs  in  different  ways.  And  it  ought 
specially  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Covenant  of  1869,  that  this  state  of  things 
should  continue — the  united  church  claiming  no 
new  jurisdiction  whatever,  and  admitting  no 
invidious  distinction  whatever,  between  the  first 
class  and  the  second.  Had  the  claim  been  made 
at  that  time  that  the  General  Assembly,  in 
virtue  of  the  general  prerogatives  vested  in  it 
by  our  Constitution,  had  some  perpetual  or  even 
occasional  right  of  inspection  and  control — 
that  it  might  otherwise  than  through  the  Pres¬ 
byteries,  acting  ab  initio,  scrutinize  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  these  institutions,  and  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment  upon  their  teachings  ex  cathedra,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  historic  union,  in  which 
we  all  rejoice  together,  could  have  been  secured. 

The  compacc  of  1870  can  hardly  be  appreci¬ 
ated  unless  it  be  viewed  as  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  beautiful  mood  of  trust  and  fellow¬ 
ship  engendered  by  the  Reunion  itself.  The 
Directors  of  Union  Seminary  were  the  first 
(and  without  any  conference  with  the  official 
Boards  of  Auburn  and  Lane)  to  seek  in  this  fra¬ 
ternal  spirit  to  confer  on  the  General  Assembly 
a  measure  of  jurisdiction,  a  species  of  preroga¬ 
tive,  which  that  body  nei^er  had  possessed,  and 
could  not  gain  otherwise  than  by  the  free  choice 
and  bestowment  by  the  Board  itself.  Lane  and 
Auburn  were  in  a  certain  sense  constrained  in 
the  following  year  to  follow  the  example  thus 
set,  and  to  grant  to  the  Assembly  the  same 
species  of  prerogative,  not  as  something  de¬ 
manded  by  our  form  of  government,  or  by  the 
covenant  of  union, but  as  a  sign  and  expression  of 
mutual  confidence,  and  the  basis  of  a  closer 
ecclesiastical  connection.  Hence  the  existence 
of  the  veto  power,  as  it  is  called.  These  three 
Seminaries  were  no  more  Presbyterian  after¬ 
ward  than  they  were  before;  they  gained  no 
new  endorsement  or  advantage  from  the  Church ; 
they  administered  their  internal  affairs  exactly 
as  heretofore.  They  simply  said  to  the  General 
Assembly:  We  are  Presbyterian,  loyal  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  to  the  Church ;  we  de¬ 
sire  in  this  temper  of  loyalty  to  administer  the 
sacred  trust  vested  in  us;  we  wish  to  make  a 
teacher  of  no  man  whom  the  Church  has  reason 
to  distrust  as  disloyal  to  either  the  denomination 
or  the  creed,  and  the  expression  of  that  distrust, 
through  the  voice  of  a  General  Assembly,  if 
made  at  a  specified  time,  shall  be  regarded  by 
us  as  sufficient  ground  for  the  reversal  of  any 
choice  which  we  may  have  made. 

The  Assemblies  of  1870  and  1871  accepted  this 
proposition  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  for  twenty  years  both  parties  have 
acted  honorably  in  accordance  with  its  pro¬ 
visions.  Similar  action  might  have  followed  for 
a  century  without  interruption,  bad  not  a  case 
arisen  which  has  subjected  the  compact  for  the 
first  time  to  a  really  practical  test.  Into  the 
peculiarities  of  this  case,  we  need  not  now 
enter.  The  underlying  question  which  the  case 
may  simply  serve  to  illustrate,  is  Whether  this 
compact  is  legal,  and  whether  it  is  expedient  and 
desirablef 

The  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  say  at  this 
point,  that  having  occasion  in  1871  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  legality,  so  far  as  Lane  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
the  eye  of  the  civil  law,  this  compact,  excellent 
as  it  was  in  intention,  was  wholly  unwarranted. 
Indeed  it  was  questionable  in  his  judgment 
whether  it  lay  within  the  constitutional  prerog¬ 
ative  of  the  General  Assembly  to  accept  such 
a  function,  if  proffered  to  it,  and  the  recent 
experience  has  appeared  to  him  to  give  some 
degree  of  reasonablenes3  to  that  doubt.  But  on 
the  civil  side  of  the  matter,  it  must  be  abund¬ 
antly  clear  to  any  student  of  the  charter  of  that 
institution,  that  its  Trustees  are  the  sole  and 
only  party  having,  or  that  can  have  or  gain  any 
authority  whatsoever  in  the  appointment  of 
those  who,  in  whatever  capacity,  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  it.  These  Trustees  are  limited  but  by 
one  condition — that  such  instructors  shall  be  in 
good  standing  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But 
they  have  no  right  to  go  to  the  Assembly  to 
inquire  whether  such  or  such  a  teacher  is  in 
good  standing,  nor  has  the  Assembly  any  power, 
by  mere  resolution,  to  declare  the  standing  of 
any  such  person  to  be  either  good  or  bad.  They 
might  go  to  the  records  of  some  Presbytery 
having  jurisdiction,  and  inquire  whether  the 
person  involved  was  rectus  in  curia  there;  but 
they  could  not  commit  to  such  a  body  the 
matter  of  approving  or  disapproving  their 
choice  of  him  as  a  teacher.  In  that  choice  they 
are  absolutely  and  forever  sovereign,  with  no 
chartered  right  to  delegate  their  responsibility 
to,  or  even  share  it  in  any  particular,  with  any 
other  body  whatesar.  It  the  question  were  one 
of  financial  admlniiliKlioa,  noaourt  in  the  land 


would  justify  these  Trustees  in  calling  on  the 
General  Assembly  to  guide  or  to  control  them 
in  the  care  of  the  funds  and  properties  of  that 
institution,  and  the  same  legal  principle  holds 
no  less  truly  in  the  exercise  of  any  other  part 
of  their  corporate  trust.  The  Bqard  of  Lane 
Seminary  is  in  every  particular  and  at  all  times 
the  final  authority,  and  there  can  be  no  other. 

Such  was  the  view  which  the  writer  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  twenty  years  ago,  so  far  as  one  of 
these  three  Seminaries  was  concerned,  and  the 
recent  discussions  have  served  to  make  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Trustees  of  Auburn  and  Union  are 
by  the  charters  of  those  institutions  in  a  very 
similar  position.  Looking  at  the  matter  as  one 
of  legal  principle  simply,  to  be  determined 
judicially,  is  it  not  clear  that  these  Boards  of 
Trust  could  not  hand  over  to  a  General  As¬ 
sembly  a  right  of  ultimate  control  over  any  of 
the  endowments  committed  to  their  keeping? 
And  is  it  not  just  as  clear  that  they  could  not 
ask  a  General  Assembly  to  create  any  new  de¬ 
partment,  or  prescribe  any  change  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction,  or  to  choose  or  even  nominate 
a  professor  for  any  work  within  these  institu¬ 
tions  ?  All  such  matters  are  committed  by  law 
to  these  several  Boards,  and  to  them  alone,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  corporate  sovereignty,  and 
there  is  ground  for  the  query  whether  their 
failure  to  exercise  such  prerogative  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  their  respective  charters,  would 
not  ultimately  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  funds 
entrusted  to  their  keeping.  No  such  Board 
could,  for  example,  discharge  their  corps  of  in¬ 
structors,  and  close  the  institution  indefinitely, 
without  becoming  subject  to  civil  suit,  even 
though  it  should  resolve  to  commit  its  endow¬ 
ments  meanwhile  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  a 
General  Assembly.  And  the  same  principle 
must  apply  to  all  their  acts.* 

Tiurning  from  the  question  of  legality  to  that 
of  expediency  and  desirableness,  we  enter  a 
field  more  difficult  of  discussion,  yet  one  where 
a  dispassionate  examination  will  be  likely  to 
lead  thoughtful  men  into  substantial  agreement. 
The  compact  is  a  good  one,  so  long  as  there  is 
no  occasion  to  apply  it;  as  a  simple  expression 
of  good  will  and  cordial  confidence  between  the 
parties,  it  is  admirable.  But  the  moment  a 
case  arises,  in  which  the  judgment  of  any  of 
these  Boards  of  Trust  goes  in  one  direction,  and 
that  of  an  Assembly  goes  in  another,  and  the 
Assembly  overrules  such  Board  by  vetoing  its 
action  and  displacing  a  teacher,  whom  in  the 
exercise  of  its  chartered  prerogatives  and  of  its 
corporate  wisdom  it  has  chosen,  there  will 
always  be  trouble;  it  cannot  he  otherwise.  If 
^he  Assembly  acts  without  giving  any  reasons, 
simply  interposing  its  final  negative  in  the  case, 
it  exposes  itself  at  once  to  the  charge  of  arbi¬ 
trariness,  and  to  those  immediately  affected  by 
its  action,  that  action  inevitably  savors  of  a 
tyranny  to  which  any  born  Presbyterian  will 
find  it  hard  to  submit.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
an  Assembly  attempts  to  give  reasons  for  its 
veto,  all  such  reasons  must  resolve  themselves 
into  two,  the  lack  of  fitness  to  teach,  and  the 
lack  of  orthodoxy.  How  difficult  it  is  for  an 
Assembly  to  adduce  either  of  these  reasons  in 
support  of  its  decision  without  precipitating 
serious  trouble,  will  be  evident  on  very  slight 
refiection. 

Suppose  the  reason  to  be  the  lack  of  fit¬ 
ness  to  teach,  whatever  may  be  the  special 
nature  of  that  lack.  At  once  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  springs  up,  such  as  the  following:  What 
constitutes  fitness  to  teach  in  a  theological 
seminary?  What  are  the  special  requisites 
to  success  in  this  or  that  particular  depart¬ 
ment  of  theological  study?  Is  the  Assembly 
as  well  qualified  as  the  particular  Board  of 
Trust  to  ascertain  whether  the  person  appoint¬ 
ed  possesses  such  fitness,  and  in  what  de¬ 
gree?  Is  it  right  for  a  Board  after  it  has 
chosen  a  teacher  as  the  result  of  the  most 
minute  investigation  it  can  make,  to  let  its  de¬ 
liberate  judgment  be  set  aside  by  the  veto  of  a 
body  every  way  less  prepared  to  decide  the 
matter  wisely?  Would  it  be  just  to  the  man 
himself,  if  after  he  and  the  Board  had  settled 
the  matter,  and  a  call  had  been  presented  and 
accepted,  the  Assembly  should  step  in  and  with 
only  such  knowledge  as  a  body  so  constituted 
would  possess,  should  hold  him  up  before  the 
whole  Church  and  before  the  world  atr  a  person 
incompetent  to  teach,  and  unfit  for  the  place 
to  which  he  had  been  chosen  ? 

So  serious  are  such  questions,  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  General  Assembly  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  such  a  step  pn  this  ground.  The 
case  must  be  an  exceptional  one  indeed ;  and  the 
veto  of  the  Assembly  would  become  not  merely 
a  remarkable  and  destructive  condemnation  of 
the  man,  but  also  a  verdict  of  gross  incompe¬ 
tency  against  the  Board  that  had  appointed  him. 
And  the  case  would  be  more  exceptional  still 
if  the  chosen  instructor  had  already  been  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  for  many  years  in  some  similar 
capacity,  perchance  in  the  same  institution,  and 
the  Board  that  chose  him  had  acted  on  the  basis 
of  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  his 
abilities  as  a  teacher.  If  we  look  at  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  carefully,  in  all  its 
complicated  aspects,  must  we  not  confess 
that  there  is  room  for  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  such  a  procedure?  Might  we  not 
in  all  soberness  raise  the  question  whether,  if 
this  com^^  t  were  now  for  the  first  time  pro¬ 
posed,  it'^  -uld  be  wise  for  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  put  itself  into  a  position  of  such  delicate 
and  trying  responsibility?  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  far  to  leave  the  selection  of  the  teachers, 
just  where  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  distribution  of  work  are  left,  with  the 
body  having  direct  and  chartered  responsibility 
in  the  case? 

But  the  second  ground,  the  lack  of  orthodoxy, 
is  a  hundred  fold  more  perplexing.  Suppose 
that  an  Assembly  should  openly  say  in  any  given 
case.  We  put  our  veto  on  this  appointment  be¬ 
cause  in  our  judgment  the  chosen  instructor  is 
not  orthodox,  or  is  heretical,  according  to  our 
Standards.  Suppose  that  it  should  vary  the 


*  After  a  careful  reading  of  the  able  brief  prepared  by 
Elder  J.  J.  McCook,  and  of  bU  address  before  tne  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  writer  finds  himself  still  unable  to  take  any 
other  view  than  the  one  here  presented.  The  statement 
in  the  address,  that  under  this  compact  “a  very  vaiuable 
consideration  and  inducement"  was  granted  to  these 
Seminaries  by  the  Assembly,  “in  that  these  institutions 
would  secure  and  tniov  the  conjidenoe  of  the  entire  reunited 
Church,  and  have  the  cordial  approval  of  the  patrons,  do¬ 
nors  and  friends  of  aU  the  other  SenUnarles,”  is  singularly 
incorrect.  Does  this  imply  that  these  Seminaries  had 
not,  before  the  date  of  this  compact,  possessed  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Church  7  Was  the  cordial  approval 
of  the  aforesaid  patrons,  donors  and  friends  lacking  be¬ 
fore  this  7  By  what  authority  could  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  pledge  such  approval,  or  carry  out  its  pledge  7 
As  to  the  other  two  items  mentioned  by  him,  the  printing 
of  their  reports  in  the  Minntee,  and  the  granting  of  aid 
to  their  students  from  the  Board  of  Education,  does  not 
my  legal  friend  know  that  these  privileges  were  as  valid 
before  as  after  this  compact  was  framedf  The  simple 
fact  is  that  there  were  no  such  “valoable  considerations” 
of  a  legal  sort  either  in  the  words  of  the  oompact  at  any- 
whereolee. 


statement,  and  say  in  a  more  guarded  form.  We 
do  noi  condemn  this  man  as  a  minister,  but  we 
do  pronounce  his  teachings  doubtful  and  danger¬ 
ous  id  quality,  and  even  heretical,  and  on  this 
giround  declare  him  unfit  as  a  teacher.  The  As¬ 
sembly  of  1836  has  established  a  precedent  against 
any  declaration  of  the  latter  sort,  before  which 
it  would  he  very  difficult  to  set  up  valid  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  distinction  between  the  minister  and 
the  professor,  between  the  man  and  his  teach¬ 
ings,  vanishes  the  moment  it  is  touched.  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  pronounce  the  teaching 
heretical  without  condemning  the  man  also; 
it  is  amply  impossible  to  condemn  the  teacher 
withoat  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  minister 
also.  But  this  is  clearly  inadmissible  under  our 
form  of  government.  The  obvious  principle  in 
the  ^se,  as  the  precedent  of  1836  affirms,  is 
that  |he  Assembly  cannot  do  by  indirection  what 
it  cafinot  do  directly,  and  under  constitutional 
warr^t,  and  for  such  a  declaration  and  distinc¬ 
tion  as  this,  there  can  be  no  constitutional  war¬ 
rant  whatsoever. 

A  declaration  of  the  first  sort  is  still  more  ob¬ 
viously  inadmissible,  so  long  as  the  Presbytery 
to  which  such  a  teacher  is  amenable,  regards 
and  treats  him  as  orthodox.  At  this  point  the 
Asseiiibly  is  powerless.  The  experience  of  the 
Southern  Church  in  the  case  of  Professor  Wood- 
row,  c^ght  to  be  a  sufficient  guide  and  warning 
here.  '  It  is  not  needful  that  the  person  impli¬ 
cated  be  already  undergoing  judicial  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  only  body  on  earth  competent 
to  pronounce  upon  him  ecclesiastically.  The 
simple  fact  that  he  stands  unimpeached  before 
that  body,  is  enough  to  forbid  the  Assembly 
from  gauming  any  judicial  prerogatives  in  his 
case.  *  No  difference  of  this  sort  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  our  Form  of  Government  between  one 
minister  and  another,  between  a  teacher  in  a 
Semlii^ry  and  a  pastor  in  his  pulpit,  and  any 
attempt  to  set  up  such  a  distinction  can  only 
end  in  trouble.  In  a  word,  the  Assembly  is 
absolutely  preeluded  by  our  Constitution  from 
pronouncing  an  opinion  by  mere  resolution 
upon  the  good  standing  of  even  the  humblest 
Ininister  in  our  Church. 

The  compact  of  1870  thus  betrays  its  weak¬ 
ness  in  whatever  aspect  it  may  be  regarded. 
To .  st^y  the  best  that  can  be  said,  the  only 
two  grounds  on  which  an  Assembly  can  possibly 
aotiunder  it  are  doubtful  and  dangerous  grounds. 
It  loads  the  Church  with  a  responsibility  which 
is  pleasant  enough  so  long  as  there  is  no  occasion 
to  witjd  it,  but  which  is  as  certain  as  fate  to 
bring  m  trouble  wherever  there  is  fair  room  for 
doubt  as  to  either  the  capacity  or  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  Of  any  candidate  for  professorial  service. 
The  experience  of  the  current  year  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  repeated  in  every  like  case,  as  long 
as  th^i  compact  lasts.  Differences  of  interpre- 
tatioi^as  to  its  intent  and  scope  will  always 
arise,  ^  they  have  unhappily  sprung  up  in  this 
instanie.  Diversities  of  judgment  and  more  or 
less  j  issatisfaction  with  the  result,  will 
alwayi  make  their  appearance,  and  whatever 
may  m  the  effect  upon  the  Seminary  involved, 
the  C^ch  is  sure  to  suffer  much  more  than  it 
gains  i 

WM  then  is  to  be  done?  In  venturing  upon 
these  auggestions,  the  writer  has  no  desire  to 
distsib  in  any  way  the  cordial  relations  between 
tfeef*  ^Sfeminaries  and  the  Church,  still  less  to 
advicS^  the  independence  of  thsee  institutions, 
and  tKir  assumption  of  an  undenominational 
positicn.  This  would  be  a  great  calamity  both 
to  then  and  to  the  Church.  But  he  believes 
that  sane  modification  of  the  compact  of  1870 
ough^  be  made  in  the  interest  of  peace.  This 
modification  should  not  be  one  which  in  any 
way  veakens  the  tender  tie  that  binds  the 
partia  together ;  its  aim  rather  should  be  to 
make! that  tie  stronger  and  more  practical. 
Nor  (^es  he  wish  to  diminish  in  any  degree 
that  i^inent  responsibility  to  the  whole  Church, 
whichought  to  be  controlling  with  every  teacher 
in  sith  institutions.  The  assuming  to  say 
what^^er  one  pleases  in  a  Presbyterian  Semi¬ 
nary.,  land  a  bold  disregard  of  the  belief  of  the 
Chunh  on  important  points  of  doctrine,  are  not 
prop«|  in  any  such  teacher.  In  a  true  sense, 
he  is  ^ountable  to  the  whole  Church  for  his 
teaebags,  be  they  what  they  may.  But  these 
matted  do  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  difficulty, 
whidlies,  as  the  writer  conceives,  in  the  lack  of 
legalil^  and  of  expediency  and  usefulness  in  the 
oomuct  itself  as  it  stands.  Is  it  not  a  thing  to 
be  mlch  regretted  that  the  last  Assembly,  being 
brou|bt  face  to  face  with  this  difficulty  in  a  very 
unexjjected  and  painful  way,  did  not  appoint  a 
judiepus  committee,  composed  of  broad  and  fair 
men,  I  with  instructions  to  report  next  year 
uponthe  whole  matter,  and  especially  to  sug¬ 
gest,^  possible,  some  method  by  which  these 
comifcated  interests  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
meedthe  proper  claims  and  desires  of  all  par¬ 
ties?! 

Hamia  Beach,  Michigan. 


HOME  MISSIONS. 


Wills  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  in  its 
presilt  and  pressing  need,  seeks  to  employ  all 
possiile  means  of  arousing  and  stimulating  a 
widej  interest  in  its  great  work,  it  would  grate- 
fullynote  and  acknowledge  the  genuine  and 

~ide  spread  interest  in  that  work  already  ex- 
is-'Oj.  Evidence  of  this,  as  an  intelligent  and 
inflovitial  feeling  among  the  membership  of 
the  jhurch,  reaches  the  office  of  the  Board 
alms^t  every  day,  and  shows  that  the  frequent 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  grand  enterprise  of 
Homs  Evangelization,  while  often  unheeded, 
read  nevertheless  many  open  ears  and  willing 
hearR.  Take  as  an  example  the  following  let¬ 
ter  roeived  at  the  office  of  the  Board : 

“Halizing  the  weight  of  debt  resting  on  our 
Houl  Board,  and  knowing  it  must  be  lifted  by 
indiVdual  effort,  I  have  questioned,  what  can 
I  do?  A  recent  business  transaction  has  helped 
me  t<  answer  this  question.  I  wish  to  return 
to  tk  Board  with  interest,  the  money  paid  by 
it  to  iur  present  pastor.  This  amount  is  $102.50. 
I  al«  enclose  his  receipt  for  the  quarter  now 
due  Fm  by  the  Board,  ^7.50.  I  have  felt  we 
coulcnot  as  a  church  look  for  a  special  blessing 
from  3od,  whtle  we  are  receiving  this  help  from 
our  ^debted  Board.  In  this  my  good  wife  joins 
me  lyet  heartily.” 

Wq  commend  this  voluntary,  timely  and 
warpi  hearted  gift,  as  an  example  well  worthy 
of  be,ig  imitated,  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  on  churches.  Seven  hundred  such  thought¬ 
ful  aid  liberal  givers  would  be  a  small  selection 
from  pur  800,000  communicants.  Is  aid  to  this 
exten-  too  much  for  the  Board  to  ask  and  hope 
for  It  the  present  emergency?  The  fdea  we 
mak%is  not  so  much  for  the  relief  of  the  Board 
fromidebt,  as  it  is  for  the  removal  of  an  in- 
•upwhle  obstacle  to  the  progress  and  enlarge- 
great  work  of  evangeliiation  on 
w|ije  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  de- 
PM 
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The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for 
July  is  full  and  timely. 

The  first  thirty  pages  are  occupied  by  Prof. 
Kuyper  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  subject  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  and  Confessional  Revision.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  Calvinism  has  a  reason  of  being  in 
representing  a  tendency  of  thought  which  cre¬ 
ated  great  church  organizations  and  has  given  a 
specific  stamp  to  worship  and  to  social  and 
political  life.  That  tendency  of  thought  arises, 
in  his  judgment,  from  the  attitude  of  the  re¬ 
newed  soul  in  prayer,  and  is  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  the  Christian  recognition  of  God  in  His 
grace  towards  the  sinful.  He  shows  that  under 
the  impulse  of  some  powerful  movement  of 
God’s  spirit,  Calvinistic  confessions  arise  to  re¬ 
echo  the  Word  of  God,  so  far  as  it  can  be  clearly 
heard.  Dr.  Kuyper  then  proceeds  to  argue  that 
there  are  incontestable  conditions  for  under¬ 
taking  the  revision  of  Calvinistic  symbols,  not 
one  of  which  can  be  complied  with  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  and  he  regards  it  as  a  crime  to  try  to 
efface  the  lustre  of  the  Calvinistic  principle. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Baird  opens  a  new  vein  in  the 
mine  of  French  history  in  the  next  article,  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Chambre  Ardente,”  and  French 
Protestantism  under  Henry  H.  “Suspension 
upon  a  gallows  around  which  a  great  fire  was 
kindled,  the  unfortunate  victim  being  alter¬ 
nately  lowered  into  the  fiames  and  drawn  out 
again,  in  order  to  prolong  his  agony  to  the 
utmost,  ”  is  one  of  the  methods  of  papal  per¬ 
secution  “in  the  good  old  days.” 

Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt  on  the  Ethical  Antecedents 
of  the  English  Drama,  maintains  that  the 
drama  finds  its  origin  in  the  nature  and  tastes 
of  man,  and  describes  the  Miracle  Plays,  the 
Moralities,  and  the  Interludes,  that  precede  the 
modem  English  drama.  As  to  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  giving  the  drama  the  best  literary  form 
and  binding  it  to  the  highest  ethical  law.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hunt  thinks  that  these  ends  can  be  at¬ 
tained  only  in  a  purified  moral  atmosphere,  and 
in  a  distinctively  Christian  order  of  things. 

Principal  Douglas  in  the  next  article,  in  a 
friendly  spirit  and  with  much  detail,  examines 
Rev.  George  Adam  Smith’s  Isaiah.  Ministers 
who  own  these  volumes  in  the  Expositor’ s  Bible, 
are  advised  to  read  this  article. 

Dr.  Adolph  Zahn  of  Stuttgart,  follows  with 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  Drift  of  Dogmatic 
Thought  in  Germany.  He  holds  that  “all  the 
German  dogmaticians  of  our  century  have 
combatted  Calvinism,  founded  though  it  is  on 
the  Word  of  God.”  He  also  holds  that  their 
dogmatic  systems  “  are  but  insignificant  huts  in 
comparison  with  the  great  cathedral  which  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  dogmaticians  of  the 
seventeenth  century  erected.”  Glancing  at  the 
subject  of  criticism,  he  declares  that  so  far  as 
the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  “  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dead.”  “The  entire  modem  theology  has 
taken  what  in  the  Scriptures  is  divinely  absolute, 
and  humanized  it,  and  thus  robbed  it  of  its 
force  and  power.”  As  Ritschl’s  theology  has 
been  transplanted  to  our  country,  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  will  be  interested  in  the 
sketch  of  it  given  by  Dr.  Zahn. 

Dr.  John  H.  Worcester,  Jr.,  on  Tolstoi  as  a 
reformer,  gives  the  best  account  of  the  real 
meaning  of  Tolstoi  we  have  seen.  While  he 
praises  him  for  all  that  is  laudable  in  his  life 
and  works,  he  shows  that  his  so-called  reform 
lacks  logic  on  its  religious  and  economic  side, 
and  therefore  falls  into  fatal  inconsistencies. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts  writes  an  historical  note 
on  The  Barrier  Act  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers  an  editorial  note  on 
The  Inaugural  Address  of  Prof.  Briggs.  Dr. 
Chambers  first  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Broad  Churchism  and  notes  their  effects 
on  doctrine  and  life,  and  affirms  that  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  Briggs  takes  the  tone  of  Broad 
Church  speculations.  He  then  takes  up  the 
points  of  the  address,  and  controverts  the  most 
important  of  them,  endeavoring  to  show  fhat 
the  Union  Seminary  professor  “has  simply 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  Zeitgeist.” 

Dr.  Warfield  writes  a  note  on  the  last  General 
Assembly  in  regard  to  its  action  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Briggs  to  his  new  professorship  in 
Union  Seminary.  He  says  it  was  taken  “with 
the  deepest  concern  and  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  interests  of  that  great  school 
whose  past  is  a  portion  of  the  cherished  heritage 
of  the  whole  Church,  in  whose  present  great¬ 
ness  she  rejoices,  and  for  whose  future,  as  part 
of  her  own  life,  she  wishes  nothing  but  growth 
and  prosperity  and  good.”  He  also  says  that  the 
action  was  taken  not  in  a  spirit  of  irritation 
towards  Dr  Briggs,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  science  of  Biblical  criticism. 
Dr.  Warfield  exhorts  the  Presbyteries  to  faith¬ 
ful  criticism  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He 
hopes  “  that  the  proposed  radical  revision  of  the 
third  chapter  will  not  stand”;  indeed  he  wishes 
to  see  the  third  section  restored,  with  such 
words  as  “  to  be  for  their  sins  inflicted”  added, 
and  he  thinks  “  that  the  useless  and  misleading 
additions  to  the  seventh  section  should  be 
stricken  out.”  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
proposed  reconstraction  of  the  section  on  in¬ 
fant  salvation,  thinking  that  while  there  is 
sufficient  basis  for  it  to  enable  us  to  hold  it  as 
a  personal  conviction,  “there  is  no  such  clear 
and  distinct  Scripture  for  it  as  will  justify  its 
dogmatic  assertion  as  a  Confessional  doctrine.” 
He  also  wishes  to  see  “the  confusing  phrase¬ 
ology  concerning  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ” 
corrected  or  guarded.  W.  C.  8. 


The  Church  Hymnary.  A  Collection  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes  for  Public  Worship.  Compiled 
^  Edwin  A.  Bedell.  New  York:  Charles 
E.  Merrill.  1891. 

This  book  tempts  examination  and  repays  it. 
Ranked  according  to  the  number  of  their  hymns 
used,  the  hymn  writers  appear  in  this  order: 
Watts,  C.  Wesley,  J.  M.  Neale,  Montgomery, 
H.  Bonar,  Ray  Palmer,  Monsell,  C.  Winkworth, 
Newton,  Heber,  Lyte,  Kelly,  Hastings,  Faber, 
Havergal,  Wordsworth,  and  Thririg.  Ranked 
according  to  the  number  of  their  tunes  used, 
composers  appear  in  this  order :  Dykes,  49,  Bam- 
by,  44,  L.  Mason,  44  Sullivan,  29,  Burnap,  16,  E. 
J.  Hopkins,  16,  Smart,  14,  Stainer,  13,  Monk,  12, 
Hastings,  12.  Of  the  249  tunes  written  by  these 
composers,  72  are  by  the  Americans,  Mason, 
Burnap  and  Hastings.  The  predominance  of 
English  tunes  is  observable  in  this  as  in  all  the 
best  recent  church  hymnaries.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  prevalence  of  the  serious,  worship¬ 
ful  spondaic  measures,  even  among  the  late 
American  composers,  over  the  lighter  triple  and 
sextuple  measures,  which  are  peculiarly  Ameri¬ 
can,  though  Lowell  Mason  was  serious  and  solid 
for  the  most  part,  and  Hastings  also  in  a  less 
degree. 

With  very  little  that  is  valueless,  this  Hym¬ 
nary  contains  most  of  the  tried  and  approved 
elements  in  hymnology,  ancient  and  modem, 
showing  a  catholic  spirit  and  good  taste ;  and, 
while  evangelical  in  the  large  sense,  illustrating 
w  hat  Gladstone  happily  called  “  the  communion 
of  hymns.”  The  admirable  analysis  and  group¬ 
ing  of  hymns  will  be  appreciated  by  pastors, 
and  their  number  (about  one  thousand)  is  amply 
sufficient,  though  not  equal  to  that  in  some  recent 
collections.  With  about  160  hymns  less  than  in 
Laudes  Domini,  there  are  50  more  tunes.  The 
music  marks  the  upward  movement  of  taste  in 
American  churches,  and  while  it  includes  the 
best  tunes  from  English  sources,  it  by  no  means 
forsakes  approved  American  ground,  for  which 
reason,  like  Laudes  Domini,  this  Hymnary  is  to 
be  commended.  Though  the  effort  is  made  to 
put  a  familiar  tune  on  the  same  page  with  a 
new  one,  it  occasionally  happens  in  this  as  in 
other  books  that  the  ordinary  congregation  will 
find  it  difficult  to  sing  any  tune  within  reach  of 
the  hymn.  That  this  does  not  happen  more 
frequently  is  also  a  commendable  feature  of  this 
volume.  Musically,  it  is  thoroughly  well  com¬ 
piled  and  edited.  The  old  popular  tunes  are 
given  in  the  same  form  as  in  most  of  the  mod¬ 
em  collections.  The  disturbing  changes  made 
by  a  few  editors  in  the  harmonization  of  some 
old  tunes  has  been  avoided.  While  this  is  also 
commendable,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
straight,  unmelodic  bass  in  such  tunes  as  Olivet 
and  Martyn  might  not  be  made  less  tiresome  to 
musical  ears.  The  beautiful  tune  Greenwood  is 
marred  by  an  infelicitous  accent  given  to  the 
first  word  of  the  first  three  lines  of  the  hymn, 
which  can  be  obviated  by  prefixing  to  the  first 
note  of  these  lines  the  same  note,  and  tying  the 
two  notes  following. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  very  little  to  criticise 
in  this  excellent  compilation,  which  wiU  take 
rank  with  the  best.  The  compiler  has  been  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  hymn  writer  Dr.  Collier,  of  Kinder 
hook,  N.  Y.,  who  has  given  immense  labor  to 
the  hymnology  of  the  work,  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Bird, 
the  hymnologist,  and  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Clark. 
Published  both  with  and  without  the  Church 
Psalter,  the  book  can  be  used  by  those  who  do 
and  those  who  do  not  use  responsive  readings 
from  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  is  equally  well 
adapted  to  all  evangelical  churches. 


A  Religious  Encyclopaedia  or  Dictionary  of 
Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Pirati¬ 
cal  Theology.  Bas^  on  the  Itoal  Encylope- 
die  of  Herzog,  Plitt,  and  Hauck.  Edited 
by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in 
the  Union  Theological  ^minary.  New  York, 
and  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson  and  D.  S. 
Schaff.  Together  with  an  Encyclopedia  of 
Living  Divines  and  Christian  Workers  of 
All  Denominations  in  Eutom  and  America. 
Third  Division  Enlarged  and  Revised.  Four 
Volumes.  New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
1891. 


French  by  Reading.  A  Progressive  French 
Method.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton  and 
Mary  Houghton.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company. 


The  method  of  this  book  is  an  improvement 
on  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  dissevering  gram¬ 
mar  and  reading.  Here  the  two  are  most  profit¬ 
ably  combined,  the  reading  being  the  principal 
feature  of  the  lesson  and  the  grammar  largely 
explanatory  of  points  in  the  reading.  Thus  the 
pupil  has  practical  examples  of  the  rules,  and 
has  full  explanations  of  all  the  idiomatic  ex¬ 
pressions  occurring  in  the  lesson.  A  vocabu¬ 
lary  at  the  end  of  the  book  aids  the  reader.  The 
interesting  stories  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
text  and  are  continued  from  one  lesson  to  an. 
other,  are  by  the  best  modem  writers.  There 
is  a  progression  in  the  book  from  the  easy  to 
the  difficult  which  is  helpful  to  the  learner. 
The  work  has  been  carefully  prepared  on  tried 
principles,  and  is  cordially  commended  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  French  lang;uage.  I.  McK. 

^  Allegorical  Poem.  By 
WilUam  Stitt  Taylor.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Comptmy.  1891.  $2. 

A  long  poem,  most  of  it  in  the  shortesj^KMsi- 
Ue  metre. .  The  author  has  some  high  thJCi^to, 
which  may  beet  be  expressed  in  poetic  fmm; 
but  his  command  ot  poetic  ezptessiou  is  not 
strong. 


The  revised  edition  of  the  great  German  work 
upon  which  this  is  based,  has  been  followed, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  preceded  by  this  revision 
of  a  work  which  has  long  been  found  by 
English  students  to  be  most  valuable.  In  some 
degree  preceded,  because  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Germam  publishers  Dr.  Schaff  has  had  the  benefit 
of  advance  sheets  of  certain  portions.  The 
“Sebaff-Herzog,”  as  now  given  to  the  public,  is 
larger  by  one  volume  than  the  former  edition, 
and  it  is  very  materially  improved  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  careful  revision,  embodying  all  the 
latest  results  of  scholarship.  No  student  needs 
to  be  informed  of  its  value. 

The  Book  of  Leviticus.  By  Rev.  S.  H.  Kel¬ 
logg,  D.D.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong 
andfSon.  $1.50. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  says  that  it 
could  do  its  readers  no  greater  service  than  to 
quote  several  pages  from  the  introduction  of 
Dr.  Kellogg’s  work,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
origin  and  authority  of  Leviticus,  and  main¬ 
tains  the  traditional  view  respecting  the  Mosiac 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  That  service 
cannot  be  rendered  here,  but  the  pages  quoted 
are  referred  to  as  a  oompact  resume  of  the 
main  arguments  to  prove  the  Mosaic  authorship  r 
With  ample  scholarship,  Leviticus,  with  Its 
tabernacle  worship,  and  its  law  of  the  daily 
life,  is  fully  expounded,  with  practical  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  modem  world.  The  book  is  worthy 
of  its  place  in  the  series  called  The  Expositor’s 
Bible,  and  strengthens  the  orthodox  view  of  the 
Scriptural  idea  of  Sacrifice.  The  matter  is  always 
full  of  meaning,  but  the  style  is  now  and  then 
slipshod  and  careless. 

Ecclesiastes— The  Song  of  Solomon— Isauh 
XXVI.  The  People’s  Bible.  By  Joseph 
Parker,  D.D.  New  York:  Funk  and  Wag¬ 
nalls.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  proposed 
twenty-five.  Dr.  Parker  consumes  no  time  on 
the  question  of  the  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes, 
which,  he  thinks,  “ought  to  be  taken-asa  series 
of  notes  or  memoranda.”  Admitting  the  Song 
of  Solomon  to  be  “a  piece  of  secular  literature,” 
Dr.  Parker  finds  a  definition  of  “secular”  which 
warrants  putting  the  Song  into  the  Canon,  and 
claims  that  he  does  not  force  it  “into  unmeant 
uses  or  unholy  purposes”  in  making  it  by  antici¬ 
pation  reveal  the  Son  of  God.  For  critical  com¬ 
ments  he  still  accepts  Kitto  and  Angus  as  au¬ 
thorities.  In  his  treatment  of  Isaiah  he  accepts 
the  aid  of  George  Adam  Smith.  His  aim  is 
largely  practical  and  expository,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  is  rich  in  thought  and  full  of 
the  best  feeling. 

Christ  in  the  Song.  By  Rev.  James  Kennedy, 
D.D.  Boston :  Bradley  and  Woodruff . 

Those  who  have  read  and  fed  their  souls  upon 
I^.  Dickson’s  matchless  volume  on  the  same 
subject,  the  supposed  figurative  treatment  of 
Christ  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  will  find  here 
little  that  is  new.  Dr.  Kennedy  very  dosely 
follows  the  method  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
anwnntity,  the  manner  of  his  predeesssor  iir 
this  fldd- 
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THE  PROPOSED  REVISION.  all  believe  that  “all  infants  dying  in  infancy"  the  first  writing  as  it  came  from  the  inspired  gave  every  dollar  with  this  distinct  understand 

are  saved,  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  this  by  hand.  To  say  that  as  the  originals  do  not  now  ing  and  condition,  that  no  color  line  should  ex- 
ISdward  F.  Spracue,  D.D.  direct  assertion  of  Scripture,  and  it  is  at  least  exist  we  cannot  prove  this,  is  readily  answwed;  elude  them. 

More  than  a  month  has  passed  since  the  Gen-  of  questionable  wisdom  to  make  that  an  article  that  for  the  same  reason  the  contrary  cannot  be  In  my  first  interview  with  him,  he  spoke  of 

eral  Assembly  adjourned.  The  report  of  the  of  faith,  for  which  Biblical  authority  is  found  proved;  that  therefore  it  is  “sheer  assumption”  Rev.  Alexander  Bartlett,  whom  he  knew  well 

Assembly’s  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Con-  only  by  inference.  Is  there  not  a  better  way  against  presumption  to  assert  that  contrary.  It  and  commended  highly  as  a  man  he  would  like 

fession  of  Faith  has  been  for  more  than  this  to  avoid  all  the  difficulty,  and  yet  do  no  vio-’  not  answer  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  copies  to  see  chosen  as  a  professor  in  the  College, 

length  of  time  before  the  churches,  and  yet  lence  to  the  large  faith  of  the  Church,  by  which  are  traced  back,  the  error  seems  yet  to  be  in  “Tell  the  Trustees,  ”  he  added,  “that  they  will 

we  are  having  thus  far  almost  no  public  expres-  we  all  look  for  and  believe  in  infant- salvation  f  them  all,  for  the  proof  fails  until  the  tracing  find  him  competent,  unselfish,  indefatigable, 
■ions  of  approval,  or  of  dissent.  Leave  the  section  more  general.  Let  it  read,  as  goes  back  to  the  very  starting  point.  The  pre-  and  every  way  trustworthy  and  reliable.”  I 

Has  the  Church  so  soon  lost  all  interest  in  was  suggested,  “Such  elect  persons  as  are  in-  sumption  the  other  way  can  only  be  over-  wrote  this  to  Professor  Lamar,  and  he  was 
Revision!  Was  the  seal  for  it  so  -ephemeral  capable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  min-  thrown  by  the  completeness  of  proof  this  way.  chosen  professor,  and  confirmed  the  endorsement 
that  no  one  has  any  further  plea  to  urge  !  Do  istry  of  the  Word,  are  redeemed,”  etc.  Such  a  But  still  we  may  be  asked.  What  difference  of  Mr.  Thaw  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It  is  very 
the  friends  of  Revision  regard  the  work  as  prac-  change  makes  the  course  of  thought  natural  and  does  it  make  to  ns  if  the  error  is  in  all  the  copies  pleasant  to  hear  the  universal  testimony  as  to 
tically  and  finally  achieved,  and  consider  the  in  succession  in  these  immediate  sections.  Sec-  as  we  have  them  now?  The  difference  is  in  our  his  fidelity  and  eflSciency. 

report  as  so  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  por-  tion  2  treats  of  those  elected  ones,  who  called  ideas  of  inspiration.  The  question  is,  Was  the  I  have  been  over  the  beautiful  College  grounds 

tions  of  the  Church,  as  to  need  no  support  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  are  “enabled  to  inspired  mind  completely  possessed  and  used  as  of  250  acres,  have  been  through  the  Lamar 
through  the  religious  press  ?  Or,  has  possibly  the  answer  God’s  call  and  to  embiace  the  grace,”  to  all  truth  and  utterance  ?  We  believe  that  it  Memorial  Library,  and  the  handsome  new  resi- 
work  done  by  tbe  Committee  proved  so  slight  etc.,  etc.  Section  8  treats  of  those  elected,  but  was,  and  that  therefore  all  the  original  utter-  dence  of  President  Boardman,  who  is  spending 
as  a  whole,  that  the  majority  do  not  care  “incapable  of  being  outwardly  called,”  and  Sec-  ance  was  of  God.  This  is  the  best  security  of  his  Summer  vacation  with  friends  in  Fairmont, 
whether  it  is  approved  or  not  ?  tion  4  follows  of  those  “  not  elected,  ”  “  although  all  the  copies  as  well  as  originals,  for  they  can-  I  took  tea  with  Professor  Cate,  who  gave  me 

Doubtless  the  fact  is  simply  that  intense  in-  they  may  be  called  by  the  ministry.”  not  vary,  as  they  have  not  varied  substantially,  much  information  with  regard  to  the  College, 

terest  in  other  discussions  within  our  Church,  With  a  reference  to  one  more  section,  this  The  copies  are  safe  guides,  because  the  originals  and  the  gratifying  report  that  they  had  835 

has  for  the  present  crowded  Revision  into  the  article,  which  is  already  proving  longer  than  were  all  inspired.  students  this  year.  This  is  the  largest  enroll- 

background.  For  the  time  being  all  thought  is  was  intended,  must  close.  Dr.  Brown  demurs  to  the  demand  that  errors  ment  they  have  ever  reached,  and  the  Faculty 

turned  to  the  errancy  or  inerrancy  of  Scripture,  Section  7  of  Chapter  XVI.  (new  XVIII.),  is  should  be  specifically  shown.  But  we  must  still  and  Trustees  are  greatly  encouraged.  There  is 
rather  than  to  changes  in  the  Confession  of  certainly  liable  to  criticism  in  the  matter  of  adhere  to  this.  Everything  turns  upon  this  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  continue  to  prosper 
Faith.  This  is  only  natural,  only  what  is  to  be  phraseology,  and  is  open  also  to  the  suggestion  specific  showing.  It  is  not  enough  to  reason  a  more  and  more,  so  long  as  they  adhere  to  the 
expected ;  and  yet  this  divergence  of  attention  of  a  possible  change  in  expression  of  truth .  It  priori  from  any  theory  of  divine  revelation  in  principle  upon  which  the  institution  was  resus- 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  continue  indefinitely  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  that  the  revisers  “human  setting,”  that  there  may  be  and  proba-  citated  and  started  upon  its  new  career. 

The  whole  matter  of  Revision  as  presented  by  have  transgressed  here  against  good  grammar  bly  are  such  errors  in  the  merely  human  part.  There  are  perhaps  two  or  three  desirous  of  a 
the  Committee’s  report,  must  be  discussed  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun  “ their, ”  but  they  cer-  We  take  issue  with  the  theory  until  driven  from  movement  that  might  induce  some  of  the  col- 
during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall,  largely  tainly  have  adopted  a  very  awkward  turn  in  that  by  clearly  shown  and  proved  specific  errors,  ored  people  to  request  that  a  part  of  the  |250,- 
even  before  the  September  meetings  of  the  application.  Three  times  over  the  pronoun  and  that  in  the  originals.  000  endowment  fund  be  set  apart  for  them  to 

Presbyteries,  for  whatever  opinions  or  sogges-  “  they”  occurs,  referring  each  time  to  “  works  Let  us  have  at  least  one  such  error  clearly  found  a  separate  college  on  the  colored  line,  but 

tions  are  adopted,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  done”;  and  then  in  the  midst  of  these  occurs  made  out.  The  latter  part  of  the  proof  that  they  are  disinclined  to  make  any  such  request. 

Committee  before  Dec.  1st,  so  as  to  allow  “  theirs,”  referring  to  “unregenerate  men.”  The  the  error  was  in  the  originals  is  of  course  which  could  not  be  granted  even  if  they  de- 

abundant  time  for  full  and  careful  considers-  effect  of  this  change  of  application  is  to  con-  impossible  as  to  the  trivialities  of  phrases  in  sired  it.  Besides,  it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the 

tion.  It  befits  the  whole  Church,  therefore,  fuse  the  reader.  Not  until  one  has  stopped  and  the  copies,  because  the  originals  are  wanting,  trust  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  Trustees, 
that  the  present  seeming  indifference  cease,  and  re-read  the  clauses,  can  he  gain  a  clear  appre-  But  it  might  be  possible  as  to  something  so  and  a  perversion  of  the  funds  altogether  un- 
that  what  is  to  be  said  be  soon  expressed.  Just  hension  of  the  idea,  and  even  then  the  whole  significant  and  prominent  as  to  make  it  virtu-  worthy  and  discreditable.  Any  attempt  to  bring 
this  present  time,  after  the  first  heat  of  con-  leaves  an  unpleasant  impression  of  awkwardness  ally  impossible  that  it  should  have  crept  into  about  such  a  perversion,  might  create  tem- 
troversy  over  the  Assembly’s  action  in  regard  yn  the  mind.  Simply  strike  out  the  two  let-  the  copies  from  any  outside  source.  But  here  porary  uneasiness  and  some  coafusion,  but  it 

to  Dr.  Briggs,  and  before  the  trial  for  heresy  ters  “ir”  from  “their”;  let  the  clause  read  “and  we  have  a  right  to  make  the  demand,  “Specify,  will  and  must  of  necessity  fail  of  its  object, 

which  New  York  Presbytery  has  on  its  hands,  while  the  neglect  of  such  things,”  and  the  and  prove;  show  the  error  and  show  it  to  be  The  sentiment,  “Let  well  enough  alone, ”  and 
just  hie  present  calmer  interval  is  surely  the  very  whole  is  clear.  Or  if  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  erroneous.  Dr.  Brown  after  demurring  essays  maintain  honor  with  the  donors  living  and  dead, 
best  time  for  careful  consideration  of  the  re-  thought  of  the  neglect  by  unregenerate  men,  to  meet  this  demand  by  alluding  to  two  things :  will  prevail. 


Udigiou0  J)i*C50. 


The  Independent,  now  that  the  International 
Congregational  Council  is  holding  its  sessions 
in  London,  naturally  passes  in  review  some  of 
the  trials  and  triumphs  of  its  denomination: 

This  is  a  council.  When  Pan-Methodism,  or 
Pan-Presbyterianism,  or  Pan-Anglicism  meets, 
it  has  to  be  as  a  council  without  authority, 
tor  the  separate  denominations  in  each  sister¬ 
hood  refuse  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the 
whole,  although  each  in  its  own  fellowship  sup¬ 
ports  its  own  strict  polity.  But  the  council  is 
the  native  breath  of  Congregationalism.  All  it 
ever  does  anywhere  is  to  consult  and  never  to 
rule.  A  very  weak,  inconclusive  polity,  its 
critics  say ;  but  yet  it  is  not  weak,  so  long  as 
its  advice  has  reason,  and  it  is  not  ashamed. 
These  consultations  in  London  will  infuse  and 
inflame  good  purpose,  and  that  is  enough. 

Congregationalism,  in  its  conferences  in  Lon¬ 
don  this  week  and  next,  has  something  besides 
boasting  to  do.  It  can  seriously  consider  some 
failures  and  some  birthrights  lost.  In  England 
it  must  share  with  Episcopacy  the  blame  of 
not  filling  the  lack  which  made  Methodism 
necessary.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  great  Bap¬ 
tist  fraternity,  for  that  is  only  Congregation¬ 
alism  in  another  form,  that  has  adapted  itself 
even  better,  in  this  country,  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor.  The  two  denominadons  are  identical 
in  politv,  and  in  England  are  scarcely  distin¬ 
guishable.  Congregationalism  had  no  birthright 
in  England,  and  the  uprising  of  the  freedom 
which  dethroned  Charles  I.  was  soon  put  down 
with  the  execution  of  the  Regicides  and  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  But  in  this  country 
Congregationalism,  while  transmitting  its  spirit, 
ha:  frittered  away  its  own  supremacy.  First, 
with  the  weakness  which  too  conscious  social 
and  intellectual  superiority  always  develops, 
it  neglected  its  own  poor  in  New  England,  and 
made  room  for  Methodists  and  Baptists.  Then 
it  made  a  present  for  a  hundred  years  of  all  its 
young  settlers  of  the  forests  and  prairies  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois,  to  Pres^terianism,  contributing  to 
it  vigor  and  life.  Then,  through  the  fault  of 


port  submitted  to  the  Church. 


It  matters  little,  perhaps,  who  sets  the  discus-  by  them  is  sinful,”  etc. 


it  might  read,  “while  the  neglect  of  such  things  (1)  The  year  of  Hezekiah’s  reign,  in  which  I  had  a  very  pleasant  call  upon  Mrs.  Lamar. 


Sennacherib  invaded  Judea;  (2)  the  existence  On  Sabbath  morning  I  preached  to  the  colored 


sion  in  motion.  Let  one  begin,  there  will  be  As  to  the  substance  of  this  Section  7,  it  Mr-  of  King  Darius  in  the  time  of  Daniel.  If  in  Presbyterian  Church,  and  at  night  in  the  Meth- 
enough  to  answer  or  follow.  Only  let  us  not  tainly  does  seem  strange  to  some  of  us,  that  the  the  first  instance  the  Scriptural  statement  of  the  odist  Episcopal  Church.  Rev.  Robert  Bartlett, 
all  keep  silence,  lest  silence  become  the  rule.  last  clauses  should  have  been  put  into  the  focm  year  were  an  error,  we  might  possibly,  even  son  of  Prof.  Alexander  Bartlett,  deceased,  sum- 
That  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  interest  in  they  have  in  view  of  the  suggestions  made.  It  then,  suppose  it  to  be  a  mistake  of  transcrip-  moned  here  to  bury  bis  mother,  preached  in  the 
pushing  this  matter  of  Revision,  cannot  be  de-  surely  would  meet  the  wishes  of  a  greater  num-  tion,  and  that  notwithstanding  his  assertion  other  Presbyterian  Church.  The  pastor  of  the 
nied.  Nor  ^-nri  one  deny  that,  whUe  real  ad-  ber  in  the  Church,  and  be  sufficiently  “Calvin-  that  “as  far  as  the  material  at  our  command  colored  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Drayton,  is  from 
miration  is  felt  for  much  of  the  Committee’s  istic”  also,  if  all  after  “glory  of  God”  should  permits  us  to  go,  the  error  was  in  the,  original  South  Carolina.  He  is  greatly  respected,  and 
report,  there  is  also  a  measure  of  disappoint-  read,  “they  do  not  fulfill  the  requirements  document.”  Yet  are  we  sure  of  the  error  after  an  able  minister  of  the  Word.  Rev.  P.  M. 
ment  on  the  part  of  not  a  few,  that  the  changes  of  the  divine  law,  and  hence  cannot  be  pleaded  all  ?  Are  the  documents  outside  the  Scriptures  Bartlett,  former  President  of  the  College,  i6 
actually  accomplished  amount  in  reality  to  so  as  a  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  nor  can  so  inerrant  as  to  make  this  a  certainty?  Is  it  genial  and  cordial  as  ever.  He  has  a  most  in¬ 
little.  “Parturiunt  montes,  nascitur  mus,"  they  make  a  man  meet  to  receive  grace  from  not  possible  that  these  great  students  of  Assyri-  teresting  companion  in  Mrs.  Bartlett,  and  two 
expresses  what  some  anticipate  as  the  practical  God.”  ology,  like  Dr.  Brown,  have  assumed  an  iner-  growing  boys.  He  is  President  of  the  Bank, 

outcome.  A  friend  writes  me:  “'The  Church  With  some  few  such  changes  as  these,  both  rancy  in  tablets  dug  up  in  the  old  ruins,  which  and  is  called  away  somewhere  on  almost  every 
has  seemingly  received  it  listlessly,  and  I  think  the  relief  desired  would  be  more  largely  offered,  they  deny  to  Scriptural  statements,  and  thus  Sabbath  to  preach. 

the  reason  is  largely,  because  of  the  disappoint-  and  that  spirit  of  confident  assertion  of  the  stand  by  the  lesser  authority  against  the  great-  Professor  Crawford,  highly  esteemed  of  all, 
ment  of  so  many  with  the  way  in  which  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  the  offer  of  salvation,  er?  Or,  as  in  the  case  of  Darius,  have  they  not  died  during  the  year.  Professor  Goff,  a  recent 
Confession  is  handled  in  the  report.  We  are  which  is  felt  to  be  lacking  in  the  present  Con-  assumed  that  the  mere  want  of  mention  of  him  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  has 
still  under  the  spell  of  Calvinaltry,  to  use  Dr.  fession,  would  become  abundantly  manifest,  in  these  unearthed  writings  so  far  as  yet  dis-  been  added  to  the  Faculty.  On  Saturday  night 
H.  C.  Haydn’s  word;  Calvinolatry  is  better  We  praise  the  Committee  for  the  noble,  faith-  covered,  is  proof  of  his  want  of  existence,  the  I  attended  an  interesting  meeting  of  the  Hu- 


perhaps. 


ful  work  done;  we  thank  them  for  affording  book  of  Daniel  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ?  mane  Society  at  the  Court  House.  The  music. 


Many  changes,  and  excellent  ones,  with  the  opportunity  for  suggestion ;  and  these  and  He  speaks  of  a  possibility  that  by  a  laier  tra-  essays,  recitations,  and  remarks,  were  appropri- 
irreater  and  still  more  excellent  additions,  others  are  offered  in  no  fault-finding  spirit,  but  dition,  the  Darius  of  Daniel,  the  son  of  Ahasu-  ate,  and  all  enjoyed  by  the  audience.  There 


hkve  been  made  by  the  report.  The  tone  of  in  a  humble  effort  of  helpfulness. 


the  (Confession  is  improved,  and  the  total  im¬ 
pression  made  by  it  as  a  whole,  largely  altered 
for  the  better.  Absolute  relief  is  at  points 
given  by  the  entire  removal  of  some  of  the 
most  objectionable  phrases,  sentences,  and  even 


Auburn,  N.  Y.,  July,  1891. 

IN  REPLY  TO  PROF.  BROWN. 

By  Rev.  B.  F.  Willoughby. 

Having  read  the  article  of  Prof.  Francis 


eras,  was  confounded  with  the  great  Dyrius  of  ought  to  be  more  of  such  societies  all  over  the 
a  later  date,  who  was  father  of  King  Ah^uerus  land.  Their  influence  is  most  wholesome, 
or  Xerxes.  'This  is, however,  a  mere  conjecture,  Maryville  has  now  a  population  of  over  2,500. 
and  it  finds  no  support  in  the  actual  statements  The  Presbyterians  are  just  finishing  an  elegant 
in  Daniel.  -  new|18,000  church  on  the  ground  where  the  old 

In  Dan.  xii.  1  we  read  that  Darius  “  wai  made  college  stood.  The  Methodists  are  completing  a 


whole  sections.  And  yet  did  not  the  fear  of  Brown  in  The  Evangelist  of  July  2nd, it  seems  ting  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans,”  'hat  is,  less  costly  one,  but  it  is  a  very  handsome  brick 
possibly  impairing  in  some  slight  degree  the  to  me  that  he  misapprehends  the  position  of  he  was  appointed  a  sub-king  under  Cyrv,  over  edifice. 

thorough  Calvinism  of  the  system,  dominate  those  who  believe  in  the  inerrancy  of  the  origi-  this  portion  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  Pddent  When  the  cars  come  in  from  Knoxville,  there 


and  hamper  the  Committee?  One  is  tempted  nal  Scriptural  writings.  that  his  inferior  reign  was  not  of  long  4btinu-  are  five  hacks  at  the  depot  to  convey  the  pas- 

to  say  that  they  asked  themselves  constantly.  Faith  in  their  inspiration  may  stop  short  at  ance.  He  is  clearly,  therefore,  a  differwtjjer-  sengers  to  Montvale  Springs,  to  Allegheny 

not- “What  does  the  Church  as  a  whole  desire?”  their  religious  doctrine,  or  extend  to  all  the  sonage  from  the  subsequent  Darius  itl^w’as  Springs,  to  Mount  Nebo,  and  to  other  points, 

"tut  “What  is  the  smallest  amount  of  change  writing — the  expression  as  well  as  concept,  words  supreme  ruler  over  the  whole  empire,  the  The  cars  are  usually  well  filled, 

that  will  possibly  satisfy  the  great  majority?”  as  well  as  word.  It  may  allow  of  possible  Ahasueras  who  was  his  father,  is  a  different  Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Maryville  Col- 


*ddent  When  the  cars  come  in  from  Knoxville,  there 
btinu-  are  five  hacks  at  the  depot  to  convey  the  pas- 
iit,oer-  seneers  to  Montvale  SDrinirs.  to  Allefirhenv 


tion  and  in  phraseology.  If  only  we  might  have  additional  proof  of  inspiration,  while  at  the  that  name  made  king  in  that  way, iTierely  gratulation  and  thanksgiving, 

the  entire  Confession  breathing  in  every  part  same  time,  if  compelled  by  any  such  showing  because  no  Assyrian  documents  so  far  Vs  un-  There  are  few  of  the  old  citizens  living  whom 

the  spirit  of  these  two  chapters,  how  we  might  of  error  hereafter,  it  may  fall  back  to  the  other  earthed,  make  mention  of  him,  and  that  there-  I  knew  well  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  They 

go  forth  with  it  as  our  Declaration  of  Faith  to  view  of  inspiration  in  religious  teachings,  though  ^ore  the  mention  of  him  in  the  Bible  is  vrong?  have  gone  to  their  long  home.  Many  of  their 
the  world.  in  a  human  setting  admitted  to  be  fallible  so  I  confess  myself  all  unable  to  draw  sueba  con-  children,  who  knew  me  then,  gather  around 

Chapter  HI.  is  as  the  Committee  acknowledge,  far  as  shown.  elusion.  me,  or  stop  me  in  the  street,  to  talk  of  earlier 

“the  pivot  around  which  Revision  revolves.”  Wg  take  the  view,  that  all  the  Bible  is  the  But  what  matters  it  after  all,  we  are  asked,  years.  My  oldest  son  graduated  here,  and  his 

Here  have  been  found  “the  most  objectionable  Word  of  God.  We  are  confirmed  in  it  by  the  if  only  the  religious  lessons  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  schoolmates  come  with  special  inquiries  respect- 

expressions.”  Upon  this  chapter,  doubtless,  failures  to  prove  error  where  error  has  been  al-  same?  I  answer  that  to  me  it  natters  ing  his  present  home  and  welfare.  One  genera- 

most  of  the  real  work  of  the  CJommittee  was  leged;  by  the  many  vindications  of  the  text,  much,  however  little  to  some  others.  Thl  story  tion  goeth  and  another  cometb;  the  workers  of 
expended.  They  have  “recast”  this,  and  “altered  where,  at  first  comparison  with  supposed  facts,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  cast  in  by  tit  com-  a  former  generation  go  to  their  restand  reward, 
[itj  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Confes-  historical  or  scientific,  it  had  been  deemed  er-  mand  of  this  very  Darius,  of  God’s  care  of  him  and  those  who  follow  them  with  the  glow  of 
sion.”  But  doing  so  much,  might  not  a  little  roneous,  by  a  better  view  of  history  or  science  th^'re,  the  presence  of  the  angel,  and  thi  shut-  youth  and  vigor,  are  far  more  numerous  and 
more  have  well  been  done?  Are  they  right,  ac-  afterwards;  by  the  marked  contrast  in  these  of  the  lion’s  mouths,  has  tome  all  ts  sig-  no  less  hopeful  of  a  glorious  result, 
cording  to  the  view  of  much  of  the  Church,  in  respects  between  these  writings  and  those  of  oificance  from  its  literal  truth,  and  losei<  all  its  ^  The  Faulty  of  the  Ctolloge  would  like  to  beau- 

pronouncing  absolute  judgment  “  that  further  uninspired  writers  of  the  same  periods,  as  Moses  significance  if  that  story  be  only  a  fictiev,  or  at  grounds  still  more,  but  two  other 

^  .  ..  ^  ’  1 _ _ _ t _ j  _ ; _ __  necessities  are  uuon  them  from  the  inereAnino' 


SEIZING  THE  OPPORTUNITY. 

By  Rev.  H.  Ford. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas,  now  takes  the  lead  of  all 


prououuv.tu8  - -  ^  ft  confused  tradition  conceminir  a  Imr  or  necessities  are  upon  them  from  the  increasing 

alterations  would  impair  the  validity  of  the  with  Herodotus,  for  instance.  a  confused  tradition  concerning  a  Ing,  or  of  their  students.  A  scientific  hall 

system.  Let  me  correct  that.  They  only  say  go  numerous  and  marked  have  been  these  vin-  n'  Daniel  himself  who  might  never  have  Aisted.  geems  indispensable.  There  is  a  growing  de- 
that  “tn  the  opinton  o/ some”  this  would  result,  dications,  that  we  have  come  to  feel  fully  as-  These  mighty  questions  as  to  God’s  ere  of  mand  for  more  recitation  rooms.  The  new  chapel 
Aeainst  this  may  certainly  be  alleged,  and  gured  that  future  discoveries  of  supposed  error  saints,  are  not  to  be  solved  by  ffitions.  S'lfd  hall  can  be  built  at  an  outlay  of  ^5,000, 
without  presumption,  the  opinion  of  others,  will  receive  the  same  complete  vindication.  We  Nullify  the  facts,  and  all  the  religious  bssons  ^  transf^m^  ^uto  roo^  for^redtation.*^’ The 
What  great  advantage  is  there,  for  example,  are  not  afraid  to  assert  this  with  great  confi-  I**®  with  them.  need  is  upon  them,  and  the  Trustees  will  doubt- 

in  continuing  to  assert  in  the  present  Section  6,  dence,  and  yet  we  need  not  so  stake  our  confi-  Sennacherib's  in'asion.  lesi  devise  some  methi^  of  keeping  up  with  the 

“Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  dence  in  inspiration  upon  this,  as  to  feel  that  it  question  here  is,  as  to  the  inerrancyof  the 

etc.,  etc.,  but  the  elect  only.”  Is  this  added  u  all  overthrown  should  such  an  error  be  dis-  critics  against  the  Scriptures  in  three  hings:  forward  in  faith  and  hope.  * 

assertion  absolutely  essential  to  Calvinism?  It  coverd  and  proved  against  all  our  expectation.  That  no  invasion  was  made  in  thd  four-  _ _ 

is  implied  suflBciently  enough  otherwise;  need  Even  then  we  may  retire  to  the  stronghold  of  year  of  Hezekiah,  so  very  disastfius  to  seizing  the  opportunity. 

it  be  formally  expressed?  Can  any  one  argue  irpsiration  as  to  religious  teachings  at  least.  Assyrian  army,  and  therefore  quite'likely  By  Rev.  H.  Ford, 

that  simply  to  omit  this — passing  it  in  silence —  We  may  continue  to  defend  the  outworks  until  ^  unmentioned  in  Assyrian  records ;  (:i  that  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  now  takes  the  lead  of  all 
would  “impair  the  validity"  of  the  system?  compelled  to  fall  back.  We  may  believe  in  such  critics  have  figured  inerrantly  as  )o  the  other  cities  in  the  State.  The  recent  census 

Sections 8  and 4  are  “stricken out.”  Lous  Deo!  a  complete  divine  inbreathing  in  and  through  y®®r  of  the  one  invasion  that  is  record^,  and  finds  a  population  there  of  40,000.  Its  growth 
Section  7  is  amended,  and  for  this  another  all  the  thought  and  expression,  as  to  make  it  which  records,  by  the  way,  no  menlon  is  jj^s  not  only  been  the  most  rapid,  but  it  prom- 
“ Giving  of  Thanks, ”  although  here  thanks  for  true  that  the  prophets  not  only  thought,  but  ™®<i®  ^^®  Assyrian  disaster;  and  (8  that  iges  to  keep  far  in  the  lead  in  the  future.  Peo- 

a  smaller  blessing.  Still  that  truly  and  con-  “spoJfce  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  the  mistake  of  date  in  the  Sriptural  acccfnt  of  pjg  ^ho  have  always  lived  in  the  East  find  it 
fessedly  objectionable  phrase,  “  The  rest  of  man-  We  may  take  this  idea  of  complete  inspira-  ^  there  be  one,  is  in  the  original  iepired  difficult  to  understand  the  rapid  growth  of 
kind,"  stands  as  the  first  words  of  the  section,  tion  fromthis  scriptural  definition  of  it,  and  statement.  western  towns  and  cities.  It  is  explained  by 

giving  a  tone  to  all  that  follows.  This,  “the  stand  for  the  truth  of  it  in  every  vindication  of  ^  repeat  in  closing  this  review,  that  4'en  if  immense  natural  resources  of  this  western 
rest  of  mankind,  ”  may  agree  with  thorough  Cal-  the  text  against  hostile  critics,  without  feeling  mistakes  of  this  kind  could  be  proved  n  have  country  and  the  rapid  influx  of  population, 
vinism;  but  how  is  it  to  be  brought  into  mani-  any  more  compelled  to  yield  the  citadel  if  these  ^’®®“  m  the  original  inspired  writings,  it  would  fhe  centre  of  population  and  political  power  are 
fest  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa-  outworks  should  be  finally  forced,  than  if  we  ^  time  enough  then  to  retire  into  the  ntadel  rapidly  moving  West. 

ment’s  words,  as  to  “all  men  everywhere,''  and  should  leave  the  outworks  before  forcing.  We  inspiration  as  to  substance  of  doctrine,  hough  These  are  facts  which  the  Church  needs  very 

“whosoever  shall  caU”?  stand  for  the  whole,  because,  as  we  believe,  we  a  human  setting  thus  shown  to  be  sonewhat  carefully  to  consider,  lest  golden  opportunities 

The  great  need  of  this  section,  and  in  fact  of  have  the  whole.  We  give  nothing  to  the  enemy  something  of  this  and  is  test  13oos  for  oS  chur^^^^^^^ 

this  entire  chapter,  is  the  full  insertion  some-  which  we  believe  that  God  has  given  to  us,  and  shown  spMially  and  clearly,  we  still  adrere  to  ygry  beginning  of  this  growth.  The  Catholic 
where  in  it  of  the  declaration  which  the  late  are  none  the  worse  prepared  to  defend  the  inner  *^®  doctrine  that  the  Bible  is  inspii*d  all  church  has  taught  us  a  good  many  valuable 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  so  earnestly  urged,  and  for  which  fortress  —  inspiration  as  to  religion  at  least —  through-,  that  the  “setting”  of  the  truth  is  no  lessons  in  this  matter.  'They  now  hold  many 
so  many  Presbyteries  made  formal  request,  “The  should  it  finally  appear  that  we  cannot  defend  l®ss  divine  than  the  truth  itself.  •  rost^them^a  fei^vears °ac^*but*a  ^ere  Trifle 


a  smaller  blessing.  Still  that  truly  and  con-  “spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
fessedly  objectionable  phrase,  “  The  rest  of  man-  We  may  take  this  idea  of  complete  inspira- 
kind, "  stands  as  the  first  words  of  the  section,  tion  fromthis  scriptural  definition  of  it,  and 
giving  a  tone  to  all  that  follows.  This,  “the  stand  for  the  truth  of  it  in  every  vindication  of 
rest  of  mankind,”  may  agree  with  thorough  Cal-  the  text  against  hostile  critics,  without  feeling 
vinism;  but  how  is  it  to  be  brought  into  mani-  any  more  compelled  to  yield  the  citadel  if  these 


decree  of  God  hindereth  no  one  from  accepting  the  whole. 

Christ,  as  He  is  freely  offered  to  all  men  in  the  But  Professor  Brown  argues  very  earnestly 
Gospel ;  nor  is  it  so  to  be  construed  as  to  con-  and  ably  to  show  that  as  all  the  versions  we 
tradict  the  declarations  that  Christ  is,”  etc.  have  are  full  of  discrepancies  of  text,  some  of 
If  any  one  contends  now  that  this  is  impliedly  which  therefore  must  vary  from  literal  exact- 
included  in  the  additions  to  the  new  Section  5,  ness,  and  we  cannot  tell  which,  it  could  not 
this  must  be  conceded.  Yet  here  is  just  the  matter  so  far  as  our  reading  is  concerned,  if 
difficulty  with  this,  and  in  fact  with  other  al-  some  of  these  inexact  expressions  had  been  in 
terations  made,  the  needed  truth  is  “  impliedly,  ”  the  original  writings ;  that  if  God  was  so  care- 
not  fully  and  emphatically  expressed.  Surely  ful  to  inspire  at  first  to  all  exactness.  He  would 
this  Section  7  in  the  Confession,  5  in  the  Re-  be  no  less  careful  to  preserve  that  exactness  in 
vision,  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  “crit-  all  subsequent  transcriptions  and  translations, 
icism  or  amendments”  prior  to  Dec.  1st.  If  specks  of  sandstone  are  in  the  marble  as  we 


Irenent  BaHis-Huinane  Society— New.  h 3,000  ^  ^  {  more  and  stronger  Presbv- 

Church-Hacks  for  Noted  Re«ort.-No  Saoon  In  .  .  ®  m  neeu  oj  more  and  Stronger  rresny- 

Towii  or  County-More  Workers  and  lo  Less  t®nan  churches  in  the  two  Kansas  Cities.  Rev. 
Hopeful—  New  Demand^  More  RecitTuonRoom*!  Dr .  C.  W.  Backus  and  his  good  people  have  taken 
A  New  Scientiflc  Hall  and  A  New  Chapel  possession  of,  and  made  a  beginning  in  one  of 

HfnrTTTriii.,  _  T  *1  lotu  .Q01  the  best  locations  in  Kansas  City.  Kan.  That 

Tenn.,  July  13th,  1891.  the  Grand  View, 

i!.ditor  Evangeust  :  I  came  o  rer  to  Ma-y  ville  and  the  name  is  descriptive. 


through  the  fault  of 


its  spiritual  decline,  it  ^ve  Harvard  College, 
and  almost  gave  New  England  itself  to  the 
Unitarians,  and  actually  allowed  Unitarlanism 
to  take  a  firm  grip  of  the  entire  literary  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Here  were  terrible, 
almost  fatal  blunders.  But  Congregationalism 
had  life.  With  Wisconsin  it  began  to  reclaim 
what  it  had  given  to  Presbyterianism,  though 
too  late  to  recover,  its  numerical  superiority. 
It  recovered  N§w  England  from  the  Unitarians, 
and  left  them  a  feeble  fragment.  It  originated 
missions,  home  and  foreign,  and  taui^t  the 
lesson  to  other  denominations  It  lost  Har¬ 
vard,  but  it  established  a  score  of  other  col¬ 
leges,  and  has  set  the  lesson  and  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  whole  countrv. 


The  Intelligencer,  by  the  hand  of  Dr.  James  I. 
Good,  refers  in  handsome  terms  to  the  just 
closed  Students’  Conference  at  Northfield. 
About  five  hundred  college  men  were  in  attend¬ 
ance: 

These  Northfield  Conferences  started  the 
Volunteer  Missionary  movement  at  Mount  Her- 
mon  six  years  ago.  This  movement  was 
brought  forward  prominently  this  year,  and 
many  of  the  students  offered  themselves  as 
volunteers.  And  this  Ckmference  bids  fair  to 
start  another  movement  equally  important. 
For  a  conference  of  students  having  the  minis¬ 
try  in  view,  was  held,  which  decided  to  enlist 
the  students  in  bringing  the  ministry  before  the 
minds  of  their  fellows.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  an  organized  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
students  themselves  to  get  more  students  for 
the  ministry.  Of  the  large  classes  graduating 
at  Yale,  numbering  several  hundred,  only  alxiut 
a  dozen  entered  the  ministry,  it  is  said.  And 
Professor  Harper  is  the  authority  for  saying 
that  second  rate  men  enter  the  ministry.  In 
the  smaller  colleges  the  proportion  is  much 
larger,  but  still  there  is  neat  lack  of  first-class 
educated  ministers.  And  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  to 
see  the  students  attempting  to  bring  their  fel¬ 
low  students  into  the  ministry  of  Christ. 

Two  great  lessons  impressed  one  at  this  Con¬ 
ference.  The  first  Spiritual  Manliness.  Time 
was  when  the  New  England  student  believed 
that  fasting  was  next  to  godliness,  and  weighed 
out  his  food  so  as  not  to  eat  over  so  much. 
But  now  religion  is  not  asceticism,  but  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  body  in  order  to  aid  in  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  This  was  prominently  brought 
out  by  this  Conference.  The  atheletic  sports 
were  considered  a  part  of  the  Conference,  and 
announcements  were  made  of  them  in  con 
nection  with  the  announcements  of  the  meeting. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  repress  the  effer¬ 
vescent  ebullitions  of  the  average  American 
student,  but  rather  to  turn  it  to  higher  things. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  was 
the  sight  of  so  many  young  men,  with  ruddy 
faces,  muscular,  well- developed  forms,  and  in 
the  height  of  health,  consecrating  it  all  to 
Christ,  the  perfect  Man. 

A  second  lesson  that  the  Conference  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  students  was  Submission  to  God. 
Man  ascends  to  the  highest  manhood  only  by 
descending  to  the  lowest,  submission  to  Christ. 
Different  speakers  seemed  to  dwell  on  this  again 
and  again.  Professor  Thompson,  in  his  sermon 
on  Christ  washing  the  disciples’  feet,  called 
their  attention  to  humility.  He  remind^  them 
that  humility  was  not  merely  getting  down  to 
the  ground, — that  was  humiliation;  but  was 
getting  down  there  in  order  to  serve.  Christian 
humility  consists  in  service.  Professor  Moore, 
in  his  admirable  sermon-  on  the  Kingship  of 
Jesus  Christ,  made  the  following  appe^  at  its 
close :  “  Many  a  man  is  willing  to  rely  on  the 
expiation  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  removal  of  his 
guilt  who  id  not  willing  to  submit  his  will  and 
life  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus'Christ  as  King, 
and  to  live  for  Him  day  by  day.  Let  me  en 
treat  you  to  enthrone  Him  once  more  in  your 
hearts.”  As  the  result  of  these  appeals  for 
utter  submission  to  God  many  submitted  their 
wills  to  Christ,  and  are  ready  to  go  forth  as 
missionaries.  All  will  go  hack  to  their  colleges 
to  become  greater  centres  of  influence  than 
heretofore. 


less  divine  than  the  truth  itself.  :  properties  and  locations  of  immense  value  which 

Lima,  N  Y  c®®*"  ^  ^®^  years  ago  but  a  mere  trifle. 

■. _  The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kansas 

LFTTFRU  FRAM  PAST  TPVVPesiP  Mo.,  straggled  into  life  in  a  very  feeble 

LbllLKS  FROM  EAST  TENNESSK.  ^  few  years  ago,  but  believing  in  the  per- 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Sa-wyer.  j  severance  of  the  saints,  and  having  secured  a 

-  fairly  good  location,  and  some  able  pastors,  it 

At  Maryville— Made  A|;ent  of  the  College  n  186G  has  grown  to  be  One  of  the  large,  wealthy,  in- 
— wm.  Thaw  of  PittHburg— Rev.  Alexaiid*  Bart-  fluential,  and  benevolent  churches  of  the  de- 
e  t— Z50  AcreH  of  College  Grounds— •,60,000  nomination,  and  is  already  the  mother  of  many 
tndowmcnt-336  Students  — .Satisfied  wth  the  churches  . 

Present  Basis-Humane  Society— New.  h 3,000  are  in  need  of  more  and  stronger  Presbv- 

Church-Haeks  for  Noted  Resorts-No  Saoon  in  .  .  ®  m  neeu  oj  more  and  Stronger  presoy- 

Towii  or  County-More  Workers  and  lo  Less  tenan  churches  in  the  two  Kansas  Cities.  Rev. 
Hopeful—  New  Demand^  More  RecitTuonRooms!  Dr .  C.  W.  Backus  and  his  good  people  have  taken 
A  New  Scientific  Hall  and  A  New  Chapel  possession  of,  and  made  a  beginning  in  one  of 

&fnrv-viiio  T.:i„  io*v,  loot  <^h®  ^est  locations  in  Kansas  City.  Kan.  That 


It  may  seem  very  much  like  thrashing  over  see  it  now,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  us  from  Clinton  on  last  Friday.  It  hai  been  It  commands  a  wide  sweep  of  country,  and 

old  straw  to  say  anything  more  about  “the  whether  they  were  therefrom  the  first,  or  got  twenty-five  years  since  I  was  here.  Wita  Prof.  ®®®.  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  the 

frequently  discussed  and  openly  denounced”  in  in  some  way  afterwards?  Lamar  I  had  purchased  the  grounds upoi  which  desirSble^aTl^^  T*of™the 

Section  8  of  Chapter  X.,  but  possibly  one  may  This  reasoning,  however,  fails  in  the  essential  are  located  the  present  college  buildings  and  as  city.  If  the  Grand  ^iew  Chui^^  now  finan- 
not  be  summarily  stoned  for  rashness,  if  he  ven-  point.  That  point  is  that  inspiration  itself  is  my  work  in  reorganizing  our  churchesin  East  cially  weak,  can  succeed  in  getting  a  good 
tures  the  suggestion  that  in  the  proposed  Revi-  complete,  and  therefore  would  be  as  complete  in  Tennessee  was  nearly  completed,  the  Synod  ®bapel  and  getting  it  paid  for,  they  will  have 
sion,  the  Committee  in  trying  “to  take  away  statement  as  in  thought-a  complete  guard  from  pressed  me  into  the  service  of  raising  fmdg  for  >®®ation  for  all  the  future,  and  be 

the  rock  of  offense,”  accepted  about  the  worst  any  misleading  even  in  the  words:  that  the  re-establishing  the  institution.  Williau  Jhaw  tion  of  the°city.  ^^nf^w^shaU  «^t°to*^ 
change  possible.  Who  wonders  that  the  new  divine  possession  of  a  human  mind  gives  such  of  Pittsburg,  from  a  circular  I  hand^  hm  and  them  become  one  of  the  strong  inflnonHal 
section  has  already  been  named  that  “Of  utterance  that  the  thing  as  nffered  is  as  God  from  a  few  remarks  I  made  in  his  tearing,  churches  of  the  city  and  State. 

Infants  and  Imbecils”?  There  are  two  objec-  woiAl  reveal  it.  This,  however,  is  not  claimed  became  interested  in  the  object.  He  invted  me  '®«  rapi<ily  developing  country  we  need  to 
tion.  to  it  «  It  i.  proposed.  In  tho  Srst  plnos,  (orlll  tho  nuintpired  mind,  of  tranMtibor.  or  to  hi.  home  .jmd  ^ro  mo  *4,000  ..  the  ir.t  i„.  oStUu^blforeTt  stew  nwly  Sl  n.™ 
there  is  no  real  necessity  for  mentioning  “in-  translators.  If  therefore  a  trival  error  can  he  ^aln^t  of  the  ®  ^®.  ®P®®^  ^rom  personal  knowledge,  having 

fantt"  spC^Sally  tod  apart,  imleSs  it  be  the'mere  proved  to  exist  in  the  Bible  as  we  have  it,  it  is  He  liked  the  idea  that  emored  students  ahould  "“PPlieu  Mr.  Backus’  pulpit  for  several  Sabbaths, 

fact  that  they  were  mentioned  in  the  old  G6n-  not  a  “  sheer  assumption,  ”  but  fair  presumption,  not  be  debarred,  but  should  have  equal  oiportu-  **»®  efforts  Of  his  people  to  plant  a 

fession.  And  hen  further,  whUe  doubtless  we  that  it  has  crept  into  the  copies,  and  was  not  in  nities  and  advantages  with  the  white,.  He  «®  ol  promise  for  the 


The  Christian  Inquirer  says  that  the  hardest  | 
part  of  a  preacher’ s  work  should  be  done  early 
in  the  week.  It  is  doubtless  Dr.  MacArthur 
who  here  writes: 

It  is  believed  that  many  pastors  err  greatly  in 
spending  so  much  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week  in  desultory  reading,  in  clerical  dawdliag, 
and  in  other  unprofitable  ways.  If  they  are 
preaching  expository  or  other  courses  of  ser¬ 
mons,  there  will  be  much  less  temptation  to 
ministerial  trifling  than  when  texts  and  sub¬ 
jects  are  selected  each  week.  A  nip  of  Greek, 
or  some  other  language  than  one’s  vernacular, 
is  an  excellent  intellectual  eye  opener  each 
morning.  If  one  were  to  give  fifteen  minutes 
each  day  to  any  foreign  language,  he  would 
soon  become  for  all  practical  purposes  its  mas¬ 
ter.  Any  man  who  has  been  twenty  years  m 
the  ministry,  and  who  has  been  during  that 
period  reasonably  industrious,  can  do  at  least 
tour  times  as  much  work,  and  with  less  expen¬ 
diture  of  power,  than  when  he  entered  the  min¬ 
istry.  But  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  care¬ 
fully  arranged  plans  for  studying  and  preach¬ 
ing,  and  that  he  begin  his  work  early  in  the 
week.  Working  in  this  way  he  w*ll  always 
have  considerable  material  prepared  in  advance 
which  V  ill  be  appropriate  for  the  sermon  of  any 
given  week ;  all  the  work  of  that  sermon,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  require  to  be  performed  during 
the  week  of  its  completed  preparation.  The 
time  has  come  also  when  skilful  workmen  will 
employ  the  various  forms  of  labor-saving  help, 
such  as  type- writers  and  stenographers;  and 
often  they  will  employ  assistants  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  historical  and  other  suhiects.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  drudgery  which  no  compe¬ 
tent  workman  ought  to  expect  to  perform  him¬ 
self.  It  would  easy  to  name  half  a  dozen 
great  statesmen  and  preachers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  who  constantly  employ  assistants 
in  the  investigation  of  subjects  in  encyclopse- 
dias  and  other  books  of  reference.  In  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  any  good  encyclopaedia  a  man  may  in  an 
hour  master  the  results  which  an  expert  has 
been  a  life-time  in  collecting,  organizing  and 
stating.  Every  man  is  bound  to  make  the  most 
of  himself;  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  dwarf 
when  he  might  be,  comparatively  at  least,  a 
giant;  no  man  ought  to  waste  time  in  the 
mere  drudgery  of  his  profession  when  he  has 
reached  a  point  at  which  he  can  use  his  powers 
to  better  advantage.  Working  in  this  way  any 
pastor  can  prepare  two  sermons,  write’  from 
three  to  five  newspaper  columns,  or  do  the 
equivalent  of  this  j^ount  of  wqrk,  by  Wednes- 
daj'  npon  or  evening  at  the  latest.. ’Htoy  pM- 
toks  shorten  their  RviElk*'to(f  'chto^^their  ph*- 
torates  frequently,  largely  because  they  n^leot  i 


work,  or  work  desultorily,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week.  They  are  then  obliged  to  work  under 
enormous  pressure  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
week.  Sunday  steadily  approaches  with  its  ex¬ 
orbitant  demands;  they,  perhaps,  write  far  into 
Saturday  night  or  Sunaay  morning,  and  are 
then  obliged  to  lash  their  jaded  powers  for  the 
performance  of  Sunday’s  duties.  Reaction  nec¬ 
essarily  comes;  “blue  Monday,”  in  such  cases, 
is  blue  indeed.  Impaired  health,  imperfect 
work,  a  change  of  pastorate  and  premature  old 
age  or  death  are  the  inevitable  result.  Work 
wisely  always,  ^and  work  early  in.  the  week,  . 
good  brethren^  and  work  will  not  simply  be  a 
duty,  but  a  privilege  and  a  benediction. 

The  Examiner  comments  quite  at  length  on 
“The  Press  and  the  Executions,”  the  reference 
being  of  course  to  the  execution  by  electricity 
of  those  four  brutal  murderers,  Slocum,  Smiler, 
Wood,  and  Jurigo  at  Sing  Sing,  in  the  presence 
of  designated  physicians  and  witnesses,  but  not 
of  the  public,  even  that  portion  of  it  hweto- 
fore  favored  by  the  Sheriff  on  such  occasions. 

A  great  innovation  this.  Yet  all  would  have 
went  well  enough  had  our  law-makers  provided 
free  tickets,  or  even  back  seats  for  tbe  report¬ 
ers  of  certain  of  our  daily  papers.  How  they 
could  have  ventured  upon  their  exclusion  in  a 
country  where  “the  freedom  of  the  press”  is 
described  by  those  who  exercise  it,  to  be  the 
chief  corner-stone  of  nearly  everything  worth 
living  and  fighting  for,  is  beyond  even  conject¬ 
ure.  That  anything  so  inherently  ghastly  and 
sensational  as  the  execution  of  several  murder¬ 
ers  at  one  and  the  same  time,  should  be  under¬ 
taken  without  their  presence  or  privity  through¬ 
out,  naturally  inflamed  several  of  our  afternoon 
and  evening  paragraph  writers,  and  wrought  up 
the  reporters,  whose  very  occupation  is  threat¬ 
ened,  to  a  “fine  phrensy.”  Our  contemporary, 
however,  approves  the  new  method  of  execu¬ 
tion  as  altogether  right  and  seemly,  and  such  it 
is: 

There  is  not  tbe  slightest  doubt  that  these 
specious  uttertoces  were  read  ■with  approval  by 
large  numbers.  Perhaps  a  majority  even  ap¬ 
plauded  them.  But  this  proves  nothing  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the_  wisdom  of  tne  larger  number,  or 
of  the  majority.  It  only  proves  that  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  people  are  morbidly  consti¬ 
tuted,  love  sensation,  prefer  what  is  hideous  to 
what  is  beautiful,  would,  in  a  word,  rather 
busy  their  so-called  minds  over  what  has  no 
meaning  outside  of  the  mere  fact  itself,  than 
occupy  the  same  minds  with  what  is  in  itself 
instructive,  and  has  a  significance  far-reacl^g 
and_  important.  This  thirst  for  sensationiu 
sterilities  is  at  the  root  of  many  more  e'vils  than 
wise  men  have  yet  discovered.  The  wise,  how¬ 
ever,  have  discovered  sufficient  evil  ramifica¬ 
tions  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  for¬ 
cibly  limiting  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite 
in  respect  of  certain  especially  vicious  things. 
The  particulars  of  executions  belong  to  this 
last  mentioned  category.  Tbe  world  was  a 
long  while  waking  up  to  the  disastrous  moral 
effects  which  followed  from  the  public  standing 
witnesses,  whether  ocular  or  in  imaginationjto 
these  revolting  but  necessary  spectacles.  The 
brutalizing  effect  of  familiarity  with  the  delib¬ 
erate  sacrifice  of  human  life — or  of  any  sort  of 
life  for  that  matter — was  slow  in  getting  it¬ 
self  formulated  into  a  principle.  Slow,  however, 
as  the  process  of  formulation  was,  it  is  at  last 
— in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  all  events — an 
accomplished  fact.  The  law  as  it  now  stands, 
recognizes  this  fact  in  the  following  terms: 

No  account  of  the  details  of  any  such  execution,  be¬ 
yond  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  such  convict  was  on. 
the  day  in  question  duly  executed  according  to  law  at 
the  prison,  shall  be  published  in  any  newspaper.  Any 
person  who  shall  violate,  or  omit  to  comply  with,  any 
provision  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor- 

This  provision  is  a  tender  of  the  new  Elec¬ 
trical  Execution  law.  Both  last  year  and  this 
year  it  has  been  openly  violated  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  with  one  or  two  noteworthy  exceptions. 

As  was  said  above,  attempts  were  made  to 
justify  its  violation  on  popular  but  rickety 
grounds.  For  example,  the  New  York  Sun  says 
of  the  provision  quoted,  that  it  was  “intended 
by  the  cranks  who  framed  it  to  throw  around 
the  death  chamber  and  the  death  chair  a  mys¬ 
tery  like  that  surrounding  a  torture  room  of 
tbe  middle  ages.”  “It  is  against  public  policy,'* 
continues  the  same  journal;  “It  is  impossInW 
to  enforce,  and  it  is  defied,  and  will  continue 
to  be  defied  by  every  self-respecting  newspaper 
in  New  York.”  Nothing  could  well  be  sillier 
than  this  talk  about  medissval  torture  chambers 
and  outraged  freedom  of  speech.  The  new 
execution  laws  when  enacted,  had  in  view 
precisely  the  elimination  of  what  was  mediaevid 
in  our  system  of  capital  punishment,  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  debasing,  garrulous  nonsense 
written  by  newspaper  reporters,  and  the  demor¬ 
alization  of  the  people  by  the  reading  of  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  law  does 
not  encroach  on  the  public’s  right  to  keep  its 
eye  on  the  doings  of  its  officials.  I^e  law  re¬ 
quires  the  warden  to  invite  to  the  execution  “  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  District  At¬ 
torney  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  wherein 
the  conviction  was  had,”  besides  more  than  a 
doken  other  persons.  Certainly,  with  this  party 
present,  the  public  has  no  reason  for  fearing 
that  its  rights  will  be  abused.  We  see  no  more 
sanity  in  the  protest  against  the  limitation  of 
the  newspapers  privilege  to  “go  on”  atout  ei- 
ecutions,  than  we  would  in  a  protest  against 
the  United  States  Senate’s  right  to  debate  cer¬ 
tain  questions  with  closed  doors. 

Regarding  the  impossibility  of  suppressing  the 
publication  of  alleged  details,  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  law  in  this  matter  is  powerless. 
No  statute  can  take  away  a  man’s  right  to 
think  or  to  fancy  about  the  execution  of  crim¬ 
inals.  He  can  indulge  himself  in  these  exercises 
to  his  heart’s  content,  and  so  long  as  a  paying 
number  of  the  populace  will  consent  to  read  his 
thoughts,  he  will  undoubtedly  continue  tbe  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  remedy  for  this  kind  of  intellect¬ 
uality,  at  once  abnormal  and  degrading,  is  not 
in  the  law,  but  in  the  public.  Public  opinion 
nan  be  made  pure;  a  moral  force  at  all  points. 
The  creating  of  a  public  opinion  so  equipped,  is 
the  sovereign  remedy,  perhaps  the  only  one. 

The  Christian  Union,  heretofore  very  distrust¬ 
ful  of  prohibition  as  a  successful  temperance 
expedient,  is  verv  favorably  impressed  with  a 
proposition  just  broached  by  Dr.  Johnson  for 
the  suppression  of  the  open  bar.  It  says; 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Chicago,  who  is  a 
representative  of  the  radical  Prohibitionists, 
proposes,  in  an  article  in  “  The  Voice,  ”  a  plan 
for  the  union  of  all  opponents  to  the  open 
Claiming  that  absolute  prohibition  is  the  best 
way  to  suppress  tbe  saloon,  he  declares  himself 
as  nevertheless  ready  “  to  join  hands  in  a  party 
organization  simply  for  the  abolition  of  the 
saloon.”  For  this  purpose  he  proposes  that  the 
Prohibitionists  “drop  for  the  present  insistence 
on  the  prohibition  of  all  manufacture  or  sale  of 
liquor  for  beverage  uses,  ”  and  that  the  temper¬ 
ance  opponents  of  prohibition  agree  to  abolish 
the  present  license  system,  and  then  that  the 
two  unite  for  the  single  purpose  of  reducing  the 
saloons,  until  they  are  altolished  altogether. 
His  proposition  means,  he  says,  “  If  we  can  keep 
a  saloon  five  hundred  feet  from  a  school-house, 
we  will  do  that ;  if  we  can  extend  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  a  thousand  feet,  we  will  do  that ;  if  to 
a  ward,  or  a  county,  or  a  city,  or  a  State,  we 
will  do  that.  We  will  capture  as  much  terri¬ 
tory  tor  prohibition  as  possible,  narrowing  the 
area  of  the  saloon- cursed  district  evervvraere, 
and  more  and  more,  until  the  open  bar  is  utter- 
W  exterminated  in  all  the  American  States. 
But  we  will  not  license  a  single  grog  shop,  for 
licensing  is  not  suppressing.  Nor  will  we  aim 
at  all  manufacture  and  sale,  for  this  hits  some¬ 
times  back  of  the  saloon,  but  we  will  unitedly 
strike  at  the  saloon  first  and  last  and  all  the 
time.”  The  Christian  Union,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  in  some  sense  the  tem¬ 
perance  sentiment  which  is  not  prohibition, 
heartily  indorses  this  endeavor  to  secure  a  union 
of  all  opponents  of  the  open  saloon.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  as  we  have  often  said,  that  local  option 
is  the  first  step  toward  such  a  union.  'The 
next  step  is  such  an  extension  of  local  option 
as  shall  enable  tbe  people  in  any  ward,  section 
or  block  of  a  town  or  city,  to  prevent  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  saloon.  However,  the  first  steps  are 
not  so  important,  perhaps,  as  an  agreement  on 
the  ultimate  end,  namely  the  abolition  of  the 
open  bar,  as  the  open  gambling  house  has  been 


Although  the  mint  was  established  in  1791 
the  use  of  the  motto  “E  Pluribus  Unum”  wi 
never  authorized  to  be  placed  on  gold,  8ilv< 
or  copper  coins.  None  of  the  coins  since  181 
bore  the  motto  untiL'the  irtitndard 'Silver  dollsi 
were  coined. 
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studies  in  the  gospel  according  to 

JOHN. 


SUNDAY,  AVGUST  X,  1891. 

CHRIST  AT  JACOB’S  WELL. 

THE  SAMARITANS. 

To  understand  the  relations  tehich  \n  the  time 
of  Christ  existed  between  the  Jews  of  Judea 
and  Galilee,  the  northern  and  southern  prov¬ 
inces  of  Palestine,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria,  the  central  province,  we  must  go  back, 
not  to  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  nor  to 
the  building  by  Ahab  of  that  city,  Samaria, 
from  which  the  Northern  Kingdom  came  to  be 
named,  but  to  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 
From  2  Kings  zvii.  34—41  we  learn  that  on  the 
deportation  of  Israel,  the  King  of  Assyria  colon¬ 
ial  Samaria  with  heathen  from  five  different 
Assyrian  provinces,  afterward,  at  their  request, 
sending  them  an  Israelite  priest  “  to  teach  them 
the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land:”  and  that 
henceforth  they  “feared  the  Lord,  and  served 
their  own  gods,”  after  a  superstitious  fashion 
not  unnatural  in  the  then  state  of  religious 
knowledge.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  were  these  foreign 
heathen.  Even  without  the  direct  testimony 
to  the  contrary  in  3  Chron.  xxxiv.  6,  9,  and  the 
indirect  testimony  of  Jer.  zli.  5  and  Amos  v. 
3,8,  it  would  be  probable  that  as  in  the  case  of 
Judah,  a  century  and  a  half  later  (3  Kings  zzv. 
18),  a  considerable  number  “of  the  poor  of  the 
land”  were  left  behind  as  not  being  likely  to  be 
rebellious,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
their  numbers  were  from  time  to  time  aug¬ 
mented  by  deserters  from  As83rria.  Certain  it 
is,  that  within  a  few  generations,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Samaria  considered  themselves  to  be 
Israelites,  not  Gentiles,  and  when  the  Two 
Tribes  came  back  to  Judea,  they  offered  their 
services  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (Ezra 
iv.  8) .  Their  offer  being  rejected  by  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua  the  high  priest,  they  effectually  suc¬ 
ceeded  for  twenty  years  in  hindering  the  work, 
and  for  a  much  longer  time  not  only  opposed 
the  Jews  in  all  possible  ways,  but  welcomed  to 
Samaria  such  refugees  from  Jerusalem  as  might 
become  disaffected  with  the  strict  rule  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  z.  8—17 ;  Neh.  ziii.  1-8, 
10—18,  15—38).  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
*  chasing”  away  of  Manasseh,  the  brother  of 
the  high  priest,  Jaddua,  mentioned  in  Neh. 
ziii.  38,  that  his  father-in-law,  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,  the  Governor  of  Samaria,  built  a  rival 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  naming  this  same 
Manasseh  its  first  high  priest.  From  that  time, 
the  breach  between  the  two  peoples  was  fixed. 
In  all  the  conflicts  of  the  Jews  with  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  Samaritans  were  on  the  side  of 
their  enemies,  although  in  the  last  conflict  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  had  taken  no 
open  part.  The  temple  was  destroyed  by  John 
Hyrcanus  two  hundred  years  later,  but  the 
mountain  continued  to  be  their  place  of  wor¬ 
ship. 

In  faith  they  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Jews. 
^They  wem  strictly  monotheistic,  and  held 
graven  images  in  abhorrence.  They  received 
only  the  Pentateuch,  rejecting  all.  the  other 
canonical  books,  but  were  strict  and  zealous  in 
obeying  the  law  as  there  given.  Like  the  Jews, 
they  looked  for  a  Messiah,  though  very  natural- 
I  ly  they  expected  him  to  be  not  a  king  of  David’s 

Iline,  but  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses  (Deut. 
zviii.  16,  18),  a  reformer.  They  ardently  clung 
to  their  traditional  descent  from  Jac<ib  (com¬ 
pare  John  iv.  13),  and  from  all  that  we  can 
gather  from  the  few  notices  of  them  in  the  New 
Testament,  they  seem  to  have  been  very  re- 
iously  disposed.  Certainly  Jesus  nowhere 
ininds  more  open  to  the  truth  (see  verses 
28—80,  89—42,  and  the  incidental  testimony  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  Samaritan  leper,  Luke 
zvii.  16).  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  connect  the  wonderful  readiness  of 
this  people  to  believe  in  Jesus,  as  told  in  the 
chapter  of  our  lesson,  with  the  joyful  acceptance 
which  the  Gospel  found  here  (Acts  viii.  1—25)  at 
the  time  of  the  scattering  of  the  disciples  by 
the  first  persecution.  Although  when  Jesus  first 
sent  out  his  disciples,  he  forbade  them  to  go  to 
the  Samaritans  (Matt.  z.  5),  this  was  because 
the  first  offer  of  the  Gospel  was  due,  according 
to  the  covenant,  to  “  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel.”  When  we  realize  what  to  Jesus 
must  have  been  His  joy  at  His  glad  reception  by 
the  Samaritans  at  the  time  of  our  lesson,  we 
can  understand  something  of  the  feeling  which 
-Ainderlies  His  beautiful  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan  (Luke  x.  80-87). 

THE  LESSON. 

John  iv.  6—26. 

Golden  Text — Whosoever  will,  let  him  take 
the  water  of  life  freely. — Rev.  xxii.  17. 

Our  last  lesson  left  us  in  Jerusalem,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  Passover  of  our  Lord’s 
ministry.  Notwithstanding  the  preparatory 
work  of  John  the  Baptist,  notwithstanding  the 
readiness  of  Nicodemus  to  hear  and  the  willing 
ness  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  people  to  form 
a  party  to  espouse  his  Messianic  claims,  it  was 
but  too  evident  that  Judea  was  not  yet  pre 
pared  for  a  true  reception  of  Jesus.  He,  there¬ 
fore.  at  the  close  of  the  Passover,  retired  to  the 
Jordan  (iii.  22) ,  and  there«carried  on  a  further 
preparatory  work,  which  must  have  lasted  for 
at  least  seven  months.  (The  Passover  was  in 
April;  the  visit  to  Samaria  was  four  months 
before  harvest  [iv.  85];  as  harvest  begins  in 
April,  this  could  have  been  no  earlier  than 
December.) 

During  this  period,  John  the  Baptist,  not 
I;;'  having  been  ye:  cast  into  prison,  as  our  evan- 
r.  gelist  explains  (iii.  34)  to  those  who  had 
learned  nothing  about  this  period  from  the 
Synoptics,  wai  still  baptizing  in  Jordan,  having 
removed  to  a  more  noitherly  post.  The  work 
which  Jesus  now  carried  on,  was  precisely 
analogous  to  that  of  John  (iii.  26,  iv.  1).  Jesus 
himself,  however,  did  not  baptize,  only  His 
disciples  (verse  2),  because  had  He  done  so.  He 
would  have  appeared  to  renounce  His  claim  to 
be  the  mighty  One  whom  John  had  proclaimed. 
Certainly  the  baptism  of  His  disciples  was  not 
Christian  baptism,  for  that  was  given  only  after 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost.  It 
was  like  John’s,  the  baptism  of  repentance 
(Mark  i.  4),  and  when  once  this  preparatory 
work  was  done,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  baptized 
no  more  while  He  remained  with  taem  on  earth 
It  is  evident  (verse  1)  that  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  during  these  months  was  received  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  characterized 
the  earlier  welcome  of  John.  Not  unnaturally, 
however,  it  was  misunderstood  not  only  by  the 
Pharisees  (ibid),  but  by  John’s  disciples  (iii. 
26) ,  as  being  in  a  certain  sense  a  rival  teaching. 
John  himself  made  no  such  mistake,  but  in  one 
of  the  noblest  of  recorded  utterances  (29—85) 
expressed  his  continued  belief  in  Jesus  as  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  his  joy  in  perceiving  that  his  own 
preparatory  work  was  drawing  to  a  close.  But 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  Pharisees,  whether 
wilful  or  not,  was  a  serious  matter.  It  bade 
fair  to  raise  a  conflict  for  which  the  time  had 
not  cnme.  For  neuly  eight  months  now,  per¬ 
haps  for  considerably  longer,  dating  from  the 
.  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  had  been  offered 


to  Judea.  The  time  had  come  when  Galilee 
must  share  in  the  blessing.  But  first,  that  no 
portion  of  tie  Holy  Land  might  fail  of  the 
proffer  of  salvation,  he  7nu8t  needs  go  through 
Samaria  (verse  4) . 

Verse  5.  The  city  called  Sychar,  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  agreed,  was  an  outlying  suburb 
of  the  ancient  city  Shechem,  the  modern  Nab- 
lous,  between  it  and  Jacob’s  well,  which  was 
about  three  miles  distant  from  Shechem.  We 
learned  something  of  the  historv  of  this  city  in 
our  first  lesson  for  the  year  (Jan.  4th),  and 
were  there  directed  to  the  supposed  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  bequest  of  this  plot  of  ground  by 
Jacob  to  Joseph. 

Verse  6.  That  Jacob  should  have  dug  a  well 
in  this  valley  of  seventy  springs,  points  strong¬ 
ly  to  the  fact  of  his  being  at  once  a  stranger  in 
the  land,  and  yet  by  faith  its  propriek>r,  and 
it  may  be  considered  as  both  a  declaration  of 
independence  on  his  par;  and  an  ac:  of  pro¬ 
prietorship.  The  well  still  exists,  ttiough  much 
choked  with  rubbish.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was 
found  to  be  105  feet  deep.  Jesus  wearied  with 
His  journey,  sat  f/ius,  a  significant  word  (just  as 
it  happened),  indicative  of  extreme  weariness. 
The  sixth  hour  must  be  understood  to  be  noon, 
as  we  nave  already  (lesson  for  July  13th)  seen 
reason  to  conclude  t  lat  John  used  the  Jewish 
computation.  In  December  it  would  not  be 
too  warm  for  travelling  even  until  midday. 

Verses  7,  8.  It  has  been  objected  that  the 
woman  would  not  be  coming  for  water  at 
midday,  nor  would  she  go  so  far  for  water  in 
a  country  where  it  is  so  abundant.  But  in 
answer  to  this  it  has  b sen  suggested  (from  in¬ 
dications  in  the  Greek)  that  the  woman  was 
passing  this  way  (verse  15  best  MSS.)  on  her 
way  from  her  work  in  the  field  to  her  home. 
The  water  of  this  well  may  have  been  especially 
good.  The  people  of  the  East  are  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  the  flavor  of  water  (compare  David’s 
longing  for  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem), 
and  Dr.  Schaff  gives  an  instance  of  a  well  more 
than  a  mile  outside  of  Damascus  to  which  many 
inhabitants  send  for  their  daily  supply,  al¬ 
though  they  have  abundant  fountains  and  wells 
in  their  own  gardens.  Jesus  asked  of  this  wo¬ 
man  a  common  courtesy,  rendered  necessary, 
as  we  are  evidently  told,  by  the  absence  of  His 
disciples,  carrying  with  them  the  vessel  for 
drawing  water  with  which  the  party  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  provided. 

Verse  9.  We  are  not  to  understand  that 
the  woman  refused  the  request.  Such  extreme 
discourtesy  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  such  a 
woman  as  she  evidently  was,  for  sinful  though 
she  may  have  been,  she  is  here  shown  to  be 
too  large  hearted  and  earnest  minded  to  be 
capable  of  a  fault  which  could  spring  only  from 
a  petty  spirit.  There  is  no  reasm  why  we 
should  not  believe  that  the  question  which  ex¬ 
pressed  her  natural  surprise  at  the  request,  was 
asked  after  the  request  had  been  complied  with. 
The  reison  why  the  Jews  have  no  dealings 
(traffic)  with  the  Samaritans  has  already  been 
explained,  but  it  not  likely  that  the  antag¬ 
onism  ever  extended  to  a  refusal  of  the  common 
courtesy  of  water. 

Verse  10.  Water  itself  in  the  hot  eastern 
countries  is  pre-eminently  the  gift  of  Qod.  It 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  method  of  Jesus 
thus  to  raise  the  thought  of  His  interlocutor 
from  the  thing  known  and  obvious,  to  a  higher 
but  aualogous  truth.  The  word  here  used  for 
gift  is  one  of  rich  suggestion,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  is  almost  always  used  of  spiritual 
things  (Acts  ii.  88,  viii.  20;  Rom.  v.  15;  3  C!or. 
ix.  18).  That  which  He  has  to  give  is  the 
gift  of  Ood,  yet  its  reception  is  evidently  in¬ 
dissolubly  linked  with  the  knowledge  of  Jesus, 
who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Oive  me  to  drink. 
To  know  Him,  is  in  itself  to  receive  the  living 
water,  that  inner  life  of  the  spirit  which 
necessarily  follows  from  the  reception  of  Christ 
by  faith. 

Verses  11,  12.  It  was  not  strange  that  the 
woman  did  not  at  first  understand,  for  though 
the  prophets  (Zech.  xiv.  8:  Jer.  ii.  18,  xvii. 
13),  had  taught  that  living  water  vas  a  type 
of  spiritual  quickening,  this  woman  of  Samaria 
knesr  nothing  of  the  prophets.  She  knew  that 
the  living  spring  which  bubbled  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  was  very  far  below  the 
reach  of  this  stranger,  vho  had  nothing  to 
draw  with.  Evidently  then  He  was  speaking  in 
a  figure,  but  what  was  His  meaning?  Was  He 
a  prophet  like  Moses  who  could  bring  water  out 
of  the  rock?  One  greater  than  the  Father  Jacob 
from  whom  the  Samaritans  tenaciously  traced 
their  lineage,  and  who  had  refreshed  his  large 
family  and  his  great  flocks  and  herds  from  the 
well  which  he  had  toilsomely  dug? 

Verses  13,  14.  It  is  evident  that  though  this 
woman’s  thought  has  been  but  blindly  groping 
upward  toward  the  light  of  higher  truth,  yet 
that  it  has  been  ascending.  Therefore,  though 
He  still  speaks  in  a  sort  of  enigma.  Jesus  by 
that  very  enigma  leads  her  forward  a  new  step 
toward  the  light.  She  has  perceived  that  the 
water  He  proffers  her  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
ordinary  means:  He  now  shows  her  that  it 
differs  also  in  essential  character  from  that 
which  she  can  procure  for  herself  from  her 
father  Jacob’s  well.  All  temporal  satisfactions 
are  short-live  1,  like  the  satisfying  of  thirst  with 
water,  be  it  neyer  so  sparkling.  Not  so  with 
that  age  -  long  satisfaction  which  He  has  to 
give. 

Verse  15.  Thp  woman’s  answer  at  this  point 
is  generally  taken  to  be  a  flippant  jest,  even 
by  those  who  find  that  before  and  after  this 
.she  is  in  earnest.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
The  serious  address  (Lord,  but  properly  here 
translated,  Sir,),  the  evident  sigh  of  weariness, 
that  I  pass  not  this  way  to  draw  (thus  in  two  of 
the  oldest  manuscripts) — there  may  be  igno¬ 
rance,  misapprehension  here,  but  there  surely 
is  not  flippancy.  She  does  believe  that  He 
has  help  for  her,  though  of  what  character  she 
knows  not.  And  she  has  felt  vaguely  perhaps 
and  fitfully,  but  most  surely,  as  all  humanity 
has  felt,  the  emptiness  and  wearisomeness  of  the 
perpetual  round  of  a  life  lived  only  for  earthly 
things.  The  vague  heart  -  weariness  becomes 
defined,  and  she  reaches  out  yearningly  for  the 
fulness  and  life  which  she  dimly  perceives  are 
in  the  gift  of  this  Stranger. 

Verser  16-18.  She  has  reached  the  point 
where  a  close  personal  application  of  the  truth 
can  be  ma  le.  That  heart- weariness,  that  empti¬ 
ness  of  life,  are  the  direct  result  of  sin.  And 
she  understands  this  so  far,  tiat  she  has  no 
desire  to  hide  from  this  man  whom  she  is  im¬ 
pelled  to  trust,  the  plague-spot  of  her  life.  Or 
if  she  does  not  understand  so  far  as  this,  the 
impulse  to  be  true  is  irresistible  in  the  presence 
of  Him  who  is  Truth  as  well  as  Life.  The 
knowle  Ige  which  Jesus  here  displays  of  her 
history,  cannot  be  the  human  knowledge  which 
we  saw  in  ii.  25.  It  must  have  been  received 
by  an  illumination  from  above. 

Verses  19,  20.  The  woman’s  answer  is  by 
implication  precisely  that  full  confession  of  sin 
to  which  we  have  all  along  seen  that  her  con¬ 
science  was  impelling  her,  and  which  was  in¬ 
deed  necessary  before  h^r  request  for  the  living 
water  could  be  granted.  It  is  more.  She  not 
only  admits  that  the  Stranger  is  correct  in  His 
judgment  of  her ;  she  recognizes  that  the  source 
of  His  knowledge  is  not  common  report,  which 
she  might  easily  suppose  had  reached  His  ears; 
it  is,  she  profoundly  feels,  the  knowledge  of 
one  who  has  read  her  heart. 


If  we  had  wanted  proof  that  this  woman,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  sin,  was  possessed  of  good 
ability  and  breadth  of  character,  we  should 
find  it  here,  when  with  the  first  recognition  of 
the  prophetic  character  of  the  S:ranger,  ihe 
asks  Him  to  settle  the  one  burning  question  of 
the  Samaritan  faith.  They  had  been  forbidden 
access  to  the  temple,  and  by  a  change  in  the 
text  of  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  5,  connected  with  xi.  29. 
xxvii.  12,  they  had  gained  a  warrant  for  worship 
in  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which  the  woman  could 
point  as  it  rose  above  the  city  of  Shechem. 
This  Prophet  could  reassure  her  as  to  the  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  the  two  people.  We  should 
not  find  in  this  question  an  attempt  of  the 
woman  to  change  the  subject.  That,  with  one 
whom  she  recognized  as  a  prophet,  would  have 
been  folly.  Rather,  feeling  deeply  the  spiritual 
darkness  in  which  she  has  hitherto  walked,  she 
turns  at  once  for  light  to  One  whom  she  recog¬ 
nizes  as  a  fountain  of  light.  And  to  one  already 
feeling  the  first  motions  of  repentance,  the 
question  of  the  form  of  worship  was  a  vital  one. 
She  would  turn  to  God ;  what  was  indeed  His 
appointed  way? 

Verse  21.  The  exquisite  tact  of  Jesus  appears 
here  no  less  than  His  flawless  truth.  Had  He 
told  her  that  her  own  people  were  indeed  in 
error,  and  the  Jews  correct  in  their  views  as  to 
the  place  of  worship.  He  would  have  discour¬ 
aged  if  He  had  not  repelled  her.  It  would  have 
been  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  her  to 
go  to  Jerusalem!  But  He  points  her  to  the 
higher  truth,  which  was  the  most  important 
one.  The  real  question  was  not  where  to  wor¬ 
ship,  but  whom,  and  in  pointing  her  to  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  that  He  is  not  simply  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  but  the  Father  of 
men ;  in  revealing  thus  to  her  in  one  lightning 
flash  that  crowning  truth,  in  the  presence  of 
which  all  minor  truth  would  fall  into  its  own 
due  order.  He  prepared  both  her  heart  and  her 
mind  for  the  subordinate  fact  that  the  Jews, 
not  the  Samaritans,  wete  right  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  place.  In  fact  the  question  of  place  was 
soon  to  lose  all  importance.  There  cometh  an 
hour  when  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  would  be 
as  much  a  ruin  as  that  on  Gerizim  had  been  for 
the  past  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Verses  33-34.  But  Israel  is  so  far  right  (and 
Samaria  wrong),  that  they  accepted  the  prophets 
who  taught  them  the  nature  of  God,  while 
Samaria  rejected  their  teachings,  and  therefore 
salvation  must  be  o/(mu8t  proceed  from)  the  Jews, 
because  only  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  God  can 
it  be  found.  But  the  method  of  worship,  as 
well  as  its  object,  is  of  a  high  importance, 
because  it  grows  out  of  the  knowledge  of  | 
its  object.  The  Father  must  be  worshipped  tn 
spirit  and  in  truth,  not  merely  in  sincerity.  The 
word  truth  means  more  than  sincerity,  for  the 
Samaritan  might  be  entirely  sincere  in  his  wor¬ 
ship.  There  is  something  very  striking  in  this 
first  revelation  of  the  spirituality  of  true  wor¬ 
ship  to  a  Samaritan.  The  Samaritans  believed  | 
very  fully  in  spirits,  and  wrought  magic  by 
means  of  their  supposed  aid.  (Ciompare  Acts 
viii.  9;  10,  13,  18.)  But  here  Jesus  explains  to  | 
her  the  true  meaning  of  spiritual  agency:  it^is 
that  by  which  men  come  into  communion  with 
the  Father.  Those  are  the  true  worshippers 
who,  recognizing  that  Ood  is  a  Spirit,  come  to 
him,  not  through  forms  and  ceremonies,  but  in 
the  direct  communion  of  a  true  spiritual  ser¬ 
vice.  In  telling  her  that  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  Him,  He  invites  her  and  all  Samari¬ 
tans  to  become  the  people  of  God. 

Verses  35,  36.  There  is  here  the  same  un¬ 
spoken  question  which  we  found  in  the  words 
of  Nicodemus  (iii.  2).  We  have  already  seen 
(introduction)  that  the  Sa  naritans  indulged 
the  Messianic  hope,  though  differing  from  the 
Jews  in  their  notion  of  the  Messiah’s  power 
and  work.  This  Prophet  who  spoke  to  her  so 
graciously  and  with  such  wonderfully  iluninat- 
ing  and  compelling  power,  was  He  indeed  the 
One  like  unto  Moses,  for  whom  they  were 
looking?  The  direct  and  open  avowal  of  Jesus 
in  response  to  this  unasked  question,  is  most 
remarkable.  He  did  not  so  answer  Nicodemus 
the  learned  doctor,  nor  did  He  ever  again,  until 
the  very  close  of  His  ministry,  so  distinctly 
declare  Himself.  For  this  there  were  at  least 
three  reasons.  One  was  in  the  nature  of  the 
woman,  and  indeed  of  the  Samaritan  people. 
They  were  not  prepared  for  the  deep  truths  of 
the  kingdom,  which  the  learned  doctor,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  nurtured  on 
prophecy,  might  have  received.  Faith  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  this  woman  was  capable  of, 
and  that  was  the  one  thing  needful.  Besides, 
and  this  is  a  very  important  consideration, 
there  was  no  danger  of  misapprehension  in  such 
an  open  announcement  to  the  Samaritans,  who 
built  no  political  hopes  on  the  coming  of  the 
Mersiah.  In  Judea  ind  Galilee,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  evident  all  through  the  years  of 
Christ's  ministry,  that  He  had  to  guard  most 
carefully  against  a  popular  misapprehension  of 
this  kind,  and  a  political  uprising  where  He 
sought  only  for  a  spiritual  work.  And  thirdly. 
His  time  in  Samaria  was  short.  The  fields 
there  were  white  to  the  harvest  (verse  35) ;  He 
had  but  two  short  days  in  which  to  do  a  great 
work.  With  that  wonderful  sympathy  with 
human  needs  which  most  perfectly  reveals  His 
divinity.  He  went  directly  to  the  ooint  in  this 
two  days’  ministry,  giving  to  these  willing 
Samaritans  precisely  the  truth  they  needed,  the 
knowledge  of  Himself. 


difficulties  in  japan. 

Mr.  Nobuta  Kishimoto,  a  Japanese  scholar, 
has  an  article  in  the  Andover  Review  on  the 

Present  Religious  Crisis  in  Japan,”  an  extract 
from  which  will  not  be  without  interest: 
“  ‘Christian  work  in  Japan,’  wrote  a  mission¬ 
ary,  ‘is  more  difficult  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,’  and  such  is  the  common  experience 
of  the  missionaries  laboring  in  that  field.  Many 
causes  contribute  to  this  result,  and  among  the 
most  potent  may  be  mentioned,  1,  the  general 
attention  of  the  Japanese  is  engrossed  by  their 
interest  in  politics ;  2,  the  general  anti-foreign 
spirit  arous^  in  connection  with  the  treaty 
revision,  on  which  some  missionaries  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  the  unpopular  side :  8,  a 
popular  misunderstanding  of  the  Emperor’s 
Rescription  Morals  which  was  supposed  to  imply 
the  establishment  of  Shintoism  or  Confucian¬ 
ism  as  the  State  religion,  although  in  reality 
it  w  s  intended  to  do  no  more  than  emphasize 
the  importance  of  moral  education  |  4,  the 
growing  effort  of  the  Buddhists  to  hinder  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  cause,  which 
prospers  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  Buddhism;  5, 
the  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  educated 
young  men  of  the  anti-Christian  attitude  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  kingdom,  who  are 
well  read  in  the  morals  and  philosophy  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  Buddha,  J.  S.  Mill.  Auguste  Comte, 
Herbert  Spencer,  etc.  The  class  is  not  numer¬ 
ous,  but  its  attitude  of  indifferentism  towards 
religious  creeds,  exerts  a  widespread  influence; 
6,  last,  but  not  least,  of  the  causes  of  the  pres 
ent  crisis,  is  the  general  doubt  among  common 
people  whether  Christianity  is  worthy  and  sub¬ 
stantial  enough  to  be  adopted.  The  ^eat  divi¬ 
sions  of  Christianity  into  Romanism,  Nicholaism 
and  Protestantism,  the  numerous  sects  of  these 
latter,  the  New  Liberal  Theology  from  Germany, 
Unitarianism  and  Universalism  from  America, 
all  differing  from  each  other  and  from  the  Or¬ 
thodox  Church,  upon  what  it  deems  essential 
points,  tend  to  force  the  popular  mind  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  Christianity  is  so  disputable 
and  unsettled,  even  in  its  central  doctrines,  it 
is  not  worthy  and  substantial  enough  to  be 
kcoepted  in  exchange  for  the  religious  systems 
of  our  fathers.” 


PROTE '(TANTI8M  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  RE¬ 
PUBLIC. 

The  right  of  residence  granted  to  the  Saglish, 
last  century,  may  have  been  the  first  step  in  the 
opeaing  of  the  country  to  Protestantism.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  about  sixty  years  ago  the  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  British  embassy  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
an  Anglican  clergyman,  moved  by  a  concern  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  constantl^r  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  immigrants  from  English-speak¬ 
ing  countries,  made  some  effort  to  establish  re¬ 
ligious  services  in  English  for  their  benefit.  The 
interest  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
long  felt  in  political  events  in  South  America, 
had  no  doubt  an  influence  in  leading  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  to  send  missionaries  to 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Confederation  m  1886. 
The  one  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  readily  gathered 
an  English  congregation  in  that  city,  and  vas 
soon  able  to  organize  a  Protestant  work  that 
has  continued  without  interruption.  In  this  he 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  British  chaplain,  and 
such  co-operation  as  he  could  give.  The  society 
thus  organized  half  a  century  ago,  long  since 
self-supporting,  came  to  be  ana  is  yet  known  as 
“  the  American  Church,  ”  to  distinguish  it  from 
“  the  English  Church,  ”  an  Anglican  society,  and 
“the  Scotch  Church,”  a  Presbyterian  society. 
Each  of  these  churches  secured  property  in  eli¬ 
gible  locations,  now  of  great  value  because  in 
the  business  centre  of  the  city.  The  American 
Church,  composed  quite  largely  of  families  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  descendants  of  such,  is  a 
very  strong  and  active  society,  and  has  been 
continuously  served  by  American  pastors. 

These  societies  were  not  molested  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  privileges,  their  services  being  conducted 
in  English.  During  the  time  of  Rosas  all  Prot¬ 
estant  services  in  Spanish  were  interdicted,  and 
toleration  was  not  formally  asserted  until  civil 
order  was  established  in  1861.  For  several  years 
after,  Protestant  mission  work  among  the  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  classes  was  limited  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  house-to-house 
visisation  for  Bible  reading  and  religious  con¬ 
versation.  Protestant  preaching  in  Spanish, 
though  not  begun,  was  really  established  by 
Rev.  John  F.  Thomson  in  1867.  Brought  by 
his  Scotch  parents  to  Buenos  Ayres  when  very 
young,  he,  after  his  conversion,  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  be  educated,  and  graduated 
from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Immedi¬ 
ately  he  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres,  intent  on 
preaching  to  the  Spanish-speaking  people  ii 
their  own  tongue,  a  work  that  he  has  prosecut¬ 
ed  without  interruption.  Although  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  patron  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  there  is  religious  toleration  for  every 
tongue  of  its  polyglot  people. 

The  Anglican  Church  has  two  English  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  A^res,  and  a 
society  and  good  church  property  in  l^sario. 
Some  other  points  where  English  people  are  lo¬ 
cated  are  visited  by  ministers  of  thu  church. 
The  German  Lutherans  have  a  church  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  their  service  is  maintained  at  a  point 
or  two  among  German- speaking  colonists.  Prot¬ 
estant  mission  work  amoni;  the  Spanish- speak¬ 
ing  people,  native  and  immigrant,  is  alone 
maintained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  its  work  was  only  Eng¬ 
lish;  it  now  has  four  English  preachers  besides 
the  pastor  of  the  American  Church,  and  two 
who  preach  in  German,  but  the  Spanish  is  the 
more  interesting  work.  In  Buenos  Ayres  Dr. 
Thomson  preaches  every  Sunday  to  the  largest 
Protestant  congregation  in  the  world  addressed 
in  the  Spanish  lan^  ige.  The  miSbion  has  Span¬ 
ish  congregations  in  Rosario  and  four  other  im¬ 
portant  cities,  th^  remotest  being  Mendoza,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  these  are  centres 
from  which  other  points  are  reached.  Schools 
in  which  religious  and  secular  instruction  is 
given  are  a  part  of  the  system,  and  an  orphan¬ 
age  has  been  established  at  Rosario.  Cf  the 
thirty  mission  workers,  only  nine  are  from 
America.  Spain,  Italy  and  other  European 
countries  are  represented,  but  the  working 
force  is  steadily  becoming  Argentine,  as  the 
Church  it  develops  will  be  Argentine,  Four  of 
the  Americans  are  women. 

The  General  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  for  South  America  resides  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  Colporteurs  have  traversed  the  republic 
during  the  past  twenty- five  years,  and  have 
sold  and  donated  large  numbers  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  That  many  are  sold  will  not  seem 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  pkjest  named  Vaughan  collected  here  and 
elsewhere  in  South  America  $15,000  in  gold  to 
issue  V  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Spanish. 
The  Methodist  mission  has  a  press,  ana  circu¬ 
lates  tracts,  papers  and  other  publications.  Of 
the  English  who  are  in  business  in  the  cities, 
and  connected  with  railways  and  the  mines  and 
other  enterprises,  and  of  the  English  and  Irish 
sheep  farmers,  a  large  proportion  are  Protestant 
in  family,  sympathy  and  thought.  In  view  of 
all  the  facts,  the  reader  will  ask,  what  is  the 
trend  of  these  Protestant  influences?  The 
American  must  see  that  Argentina  can  hardly 
become  a  Protestant  country  for  a  long  period. 
Of  her  large  immigration  a  greater  proportion 
is  Roman  Catholic  than  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  If  this  Church  maintains  its  numerical 
strength  here,  a  similar  result  is  likely  in  a 
country  where  she  is  already  dominant.  But 
Romanism  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  vig¬ 
orous  Protestantism,  as  is  evident  in  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  That 
Protestantism  has  fuller  freedom  in  Argehtinst 
and  Chili  than  in  other  Spanish- American  states 
is  in  part  because  these  republics  recognize  the 
liberalizing  tendency  of  its  influence  among  the 
people  and  on  the  dominant  Church. — Bishop  J. 
M.  Walden,  in  Harper’s  Magazine. 

A  NEW  RELIGIOUS  MILITARY  ORDER  OF 
AFRICA. 

After  comparing  the  many  millions  of  con¬ 
verts  to  Mohammedanism  to  the  relatively  few 
thousands  of  converts  to  Christianity  in  Africa, 
and  after  a  careful  study  of  the  problem.  Cardi¬ 
nal  Lavigerie  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  system  of  sending  out  unarmed  missionaries 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  nothing  but  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  amr^g  the  savages  was  all  wrong;  that 
both  t’  J  heroism  and  the  martyrdom  of  these 
pionee.s  of  Christianity  were  entirely  wasted, 
and  that  if  any  material  good  were  to  he 
achieved,  it  could  only  be  done  by  means  of  a 
radical  change. 

With  this  purmse  in  view,  he  has  founded 
the  order  of  the  Warrior  Monks  of  the  Sahara. 
Instead  of  meekly  bow  ing  their  heads  to  receive 
the  martyr’s  crown,  they  will  fight  for  their 
lives.  They  will  seek  to  attract  sympathy  and 
good-will  by  developing  the  productiveness  of 
the  oases,  and  by  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
where  they  will  form  stations  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  for  the  ofler  of  hospitality  to  all 
comers,  and  for  the  refuge  and  protection  of  j 
fugitive  slaves. 

The  headquarters  of  the  order  are  at  Biskra, 
on  the  Algerian  borders  of  the  Great  Sahara 
Desert,  and  were  not  long  since  solemnly  con¬ 
secrated  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie.  The  name  of 
the  spot  is  M’salla,  which  is  the  Arabic  desig¬ 
nation  for  a  “place  of  prayer."  The  estate  con¬ 
tains  a  plantation  of  palms  in  full  bearing,  and . 
is  traversed  in  part  by  a  small  irrigating  canal, 
which  is  the  share  of  the  precious  fluid  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  from  the  neighboring  town.  Great 
stretches  of  ground  are,  however,  uncultivated 
for  want  of  water,  and  measures  have  already 
beep  taken  for  its  reclamation  by  the  creation 
of  an  artificial  supply.  The  choice  of  Biskra 
for  the  headquarters  of  the  order  is  a  fortunate 
one,  for  the  town,  which  is  situated  in  an  oasis, 
commands  one  of  the  principal  routes  of  the 
Soudan.  The  town  proper  is  composed  of  one 
large  street  full  of  European  houses,  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  a  number  of  smaller  streets.  The 
oasis,  which  is  five  kilometres  long  and  half  a 
kilometre  broad,  forms  a  forest  of  150,000  palm- 
trees  and  5,000  olive  and  fruit  trees.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  is  cosmopolitan,  and  includes  French, 
Tunisians,  Arabs,  Moors  and  Israelites. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  features  of  the  cer¬ 
emony  of  the  consecration  of  the  monks  was 
when  Cardinal  Lavigerie  led  to  the  altar  a  little 
brown  girl  barely  nme  years  old,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  concealing  herself,  and  in  effecting 
her  escape  from  a  slave  caravan  passing  through 
the  desert  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Biskra. 
A  sudden  movement  of  the  child  caused  her  to 
drop  something  that  she  was  holding  concealed 
beneath  the  lolds  of  her  djebba.  The  venerable 

F relate  bent  down  and  raised  it  from  the  ground, 
t  was  a  small  dusky  hand— the  hand  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl  who  stood  beside  him,  and  which  in 
sheer  wanton  cruelty  had  been  cut  off  by  her 
captors.  Holding  it  aloft,  and  pointing  it  south¬ 
ward  toward  the  neat  Sahara,  while  with  his 
own  hand  he  raised  the  child’s  arm,  so  that  all 

Present  could  see  the  mangled  stump,  the  Car- 
inal  exclaimed,  in  tones  which  seemed  to  ring 
forth  as  a  clarion :  “  I  would  to  God  that  all 
Europe  could  see  this  little  hand !  May  it  serve 
to  direct  your  line  of  march.  En  avant  for 
God,  for  Iranoe  and  for  humanity!” — Harper’s 
Weekly. 


After  your  bath, — ^have  you  ever  noticed  it?  There  is  one  peculiar  quality 
in  Ivory  Soap.  No  other  soap  can  give  you  that  exquisite  sensation  of  perfect 
cleanliness.  You  feel  as  if  you  had  been  entirely  made  over.  This  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  attributable  to  the  effectual  cleansing  of  the  pores. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “just  as  good  as  the  Mvory’i"  they  ARE 
NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
"Ivory”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

CorvBicHT  1890,  av  Tmb  Pkoctkr  &  Gamble  Co. 


FLAVORING  POWDERS.  PORE,  ECONOMICAl,  DEIICIODS. 

SAMPLE  SENT  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 


MANN  &  CO.,  48  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Extract  of  BEEF. 


Used 


BT 


All  Good  Cooks 

THI  YEAR  ROUND. 


LAWKENCEYILLE  SCHOOL. 

JOBjr  C.  BRXEir  BOVmDATIOX'. 

Early  application  for  admlstion  la  advlaabla  For 
logue  and  information  addreas 

Rzv.  JAMES  C.  MACKENLIE.  PH.D., 

LawrenceriUe.  New  Jeraoj 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES, 

Bryant  School,  Boalyn,  L  L 
Open  Sommer  or  Winter.  Salt  water  bathing.  BeanttfS 
I  home.  Shade. 

UF80X  8EHINABT,  up  in  the hillaof  Lltohlleld  CoonSy. 

Home  School  for  bgya.  Number  Ihnlted.  Keepe 
them  all  the  year  round.  Fite  for  College  or  BnslnaH. 
Pleaaant  home  for  good  boya.  Beferenoea:  PnaJdant 
Pp^r,  Tale  CoUm ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D..  BiooUym 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E.  Gwynne,  2S  Broad  atreet.  New  Tuxl 
For  other  references  or  Information  Inquire  of 
Rxv.  HENBT  UF^N,  Pbihoipai.,  New  Pieatoa,  OW 

I  THE  BBOOELYir  HEiaHTS  SEMOTABT.  r 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Glrla.  The  41at  year. 
Opens  September  24th.  Address  for  ciionlars, 

18S-140  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Sifithoals  and 

WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Fortieth  Year  begins  Sept.  28d. 
Prepares  for  College  or  Business.  Under  the  care  of  the 
West  Jersey  Presbytery.  A  Christian  Home  and  School. 
Refers  to  Faculty  of  Princeton  College.  For  terms  and 
information  address 

Phoebus  W.  Lton.  A.M.,  Principal. 


New  Yobk  Citt,  Washikoton  Square. 

SCHOOL  OP  PEDAGFOOY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Hbnrt  M.  McCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 

Instruction  in  all  departments  of  higher  pedagogy.  Ex¬ 
cellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  methods  and  systems. 
Students  can  help  themselves  by  teaching.  Lectures 
daily  at  4  P.M.  and  Saturdays.  Five  courses.  Expenses 
low.  Scholarships.  Degress  Master  of  Pedagogy  and 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy.  Term  from  Oct.  to  May. 

Circulars  and  Information  sent  on  application. 

Jebome  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 

The  Professor  of  Pedagogy  will  instruct  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  by  correspondence. 

Yale  Divinity  Sohool,  with  the  privileges  of  tne  Uni¬ 
versity.  open  to  every  Christian  denomination  Pboves- 
S0R8>AND  IN6TBUCTOB8 :— Timothy  Dwight,  George  E. 
Day,  Samuel  Harris,  George  P.  Fisher.  Lewis  O.  Brastow, 
Edward  L.  Curtis.  Georee  6.  Stevens,  Frank  C.  Porter, 
Mark  Bailey,  Gustave  J.  Stoeckel.  Begins  September 
For  catalogue  or  fuller  information,  apply  to  Oeoroe  £. 
Day,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BRIDGETON, 
NEW  JBBSST. 


,  IVY  HALL,  _ 

I  Home  and  College-^^u^^^  School  for  Young  Ladl« 
Mrs.  J.  Allen  Maxwxll,  Principal. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Courses  of  study  those  of  flrst-olaas  colleges.  Electrie 
lights,  steam  heat  and  elevator.  Astronomical  Observa¬ 
tory.  Art  School.  Music  Building,  &c.  217  students. 
ELMIRA  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Six  spMiallsts  In  musical  faculty.  Every  facility  for 
Over  100  students. 

CHARLES  VAN  NORDEN,  D,  D.,  Prest.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

HEMPSTEAD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE, 
HempsteaA  L.  1. 

Always  open.  Both  Sexes,  y^nch.  Music  v-ngi<«h  ate. 
Price  low.  Luge  airy  rooms.  ^ 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koaes, 

Boarding  and  Day  Sohool  for  Young  Ladles.  Speou 
courses  of  study.  Reopens  OcL  1. 

Removed  to  lu  Bast  76th  Streai 


FOR  WOMEN 
AURORA,  N.Y. 

Three  Full  Coursee  or 

hMltbful.  A  refined  — dumuium 
Session  begins  September 

10, 1801.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

£.  S.  FRISBEE.  D.D..  PresldenL 

„  OBMTZ  .SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNS  LADIES. 

^moved  in  188S  from  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  to 
Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jat  Cooke,  will  be- 
I  gm  ito  forty-second  year  Wednesday,  Sept.  80th.  For 
circulars,  apply  to  Princifalb,  Ogontz  School,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa. 

Principals,  Prfi 

'  Miss  Frances  E.  Benneit,  Mma 

Miss  Stlvia  j.  Eastman. 


A.  Dillatb. 


N 


EWENGIAND  CONSERVATDRV' 

^MUSICdt.  bmb^touWbb. 

CARL  FAKLTMM,  Director. 

Piano,  OrgaaTViolin,  Voice,  Etc. 

Systematic  courses  in  class  and  private  lessons. 
Tuition,  tio  to  $30  for  so  claM  lessons.  Many  freo 

Classra,  Lectnrea,  Reeltals,  eto.  Elooa- 
tlon,  Oratory  and  Dramatio  Action,  Fine 
Arts,  Literatnre,  Lansmagea,  Piano  and 
Organ  Tuning.  COMFORTABLE  HOMS 
for  Lady  Students.  Calendar  Free. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  10, 1891* 
PRANK  W,  HALE,  General  Manager. 
Franklin  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hellrnotb  Hoalih*  Home 

For  YOUNG  WOMKH 
and  OIBLB. 

Large  Illustrate  Catalogue  sent  on  appUcatlon. 
Student,  from  all  parta  of  America.  Number  re¬ 
ceived  limited.  Conducted  parties  leave  New  Y ork, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  andotber  polnta  for  the  College 
InSept.  BevTl.  N.  ENGLISH,  M.  A.,  Principal. 
LONDOir,  ONTARIO.  CANADA. 


TEMPTJl  IrltnVT!  SEMINABY,  Saratoga  Spriags 

HiBuLh  IlllUrfi  u.  Y.  Superior  facilities  for  the  l^her 
Sciences,  PbUoeopby,  Langnagea,  Music,  Paintiiig.  methotio 
and  social  culture.  ThlTty-eeTentn  year  btglna  September  lA 
I  Address  CHA8.  F.  DOWD,  PI1.D.,  Pres. 


C 


lAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora. 
'  N.  Y.  A.  K.  McALPINE.  A.  M.,  Prinoip^ 


WESTEltN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

MISS  IiETTiA  8.  Moirm,  Principal. 

Thirty-seventh  year  opens  September  i,  18BL  Full  Ac- 
Memic  and  Seminary  Courses.  Complete  oourses  In 
Mosic,  Elocntlon  and  Art.  Students  fitted  for  best  East- 
e^CoUeg®e.  laboratory  work  In  Sciences.  Library, 
8,000  volnm^  Large  new  building  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  Steam  heat;  electric  li^t;  nnsnipassed 
cation.  Terms  8180  per  year/ 


College 


LAKEJRIE  SEMIMRY 

increased  opportunities  for  the 


I  ci^on  of^lgnTg  women. 


PAIMXSVXLLB,  O. 
Bnildliw  enlarged; 
le  liberal  and  thorough  edn- 


Thlrty- 


ird  year  begins  Se^^tegAw  18, 1801. 


Miss  . 


Evans,  Principal. 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE, 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Regular  and  Special  Courses. 
$250  per  year.  Catalogues  of  W.  H.  Bannister,  A.M. 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  INSTITUTE, 

PINE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 

Healthful,  homelike,  select,  thorough. 

Rev.  A.  Mattice,  A.M.,  Principal. 


WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINART, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

The  term  for  1891-1892  opens  on  Tuesday,  September 
16th.  Distribution  of  rooms  on  that  day.  For  catalogues 
apply  to 

PROF.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 
816  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


MARIETTA  COLLEGE, 

MARIETTA,  OHIO. 

The  best  educational  advantages.  Expenses  moderate. 
Free  Scholarshipe  to  aid  worthy  students.  Two  courses 
of  study  iu  Collem.  Classical,  English,  Normal  and 
Bosiness  courses  In  Academy,  Fall  term  begins  Sept. 
15th.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


'VYT^ULESLEY  SCHOOL  will  occupy  its  new  home 
yy  Septomber  2M,  at  N.  W.  cor.  Spruce  and  21st  Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA.  For  Girls  and  Young  Ladles. 
Boarding  and  Day.  Primary.  Orammar,  Academic, 
College  Preparatory  and  Mosloal  Depsulments.  Young 
ladles  can  gradnate  or  prepare  for  any  College.  For  dr-  | 
cnlars  giving  full  Information,  addreas 

J.  R.  MILLER.  D.D.,  1884  Cbestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PXNNSTLVANIA,  Chambersborg. 

Wilson  College  for  Young  Women. 

Fifty  miles  southwest  of  Harrisburg,  In  famous  Cumberland 
Valley.  From  Baltimore,  four  hours;  PbUaddidtla,  five;  New 
Turk,  seven;  Pittsburgh,  nine.  Six  trains  dmly.  Boeder  cU- 
^*?.*“*  Weak  north.  8000  iwr  year  fw  boarA  room,  etc., 
and  aU  CoU^  f  and  Art.  fouge  ifnslo 

College  and  Art  SebooL  Music  Department,  this  year,  164.  In- 
dependrat  of  free  Classes.  Full  Faculty.  CoUege  OonneraA. 
degree;  Mualc  CoUege,  B.M.  Handsome  Park,  Large  BnlkUngs, 
Steam  Heat.  Gymnasium,  Observatory,  Labwatory,  etc.  For 
catalogue  addreas  Rev.  J.  Bdoab,  PhJ>..  Prest. 

YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Col.  C.  j.  WRIOHT,  B.  S.,  a,  M,.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Rye  seminary.  Rye,  New  York.— For  partlou- 
lars  address  MRS.  8,  J.  LIFE. 

THE  CLAYERACK  COLLEGE 

And  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE 
For  Boys  and  Girls,  will  open  its  88th  year  Sept.  14th 
„  For  catalogneA  address 

Rev.  A,  H.  FLACK,  A.M,,  Prest.,  Claveraok,  N.  Y 

ROANOKE  COLLEGE, 

SALEM,  VA.  8»th  Year. 

,  Choice  of  Courses;  Commercial  Department;  Library 
I  ^000  yolumea;_worklim  Laboratory;  good  morals;  five 
l^onntain  CUmate.  Expensee  for 

-  —  Mp4  (board,  feea  etc.)  Young  men 

Jrpni  many  States,  Indian  Terriiory,  Mexico  and  Jai>an. 
lUnstrated  Catalogue  and  UlnstratM  book  about  Salem 
I  free.  Addreas  JULIUS  D,  DREHER,  President. 

MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Opens  Sept.  10.  College  Preparatory  and  advanced 
coursee.  Fine  advantages  in  Music  and  Ait..  Steam 
heat.  Send  for  catalogue  K. 

ISABNixA  (3,  nuNCH,  F^lu.,  Kalaiuasoo,  Mich. 

COTTAGE  SEMINARY. 


FOR  YOUNG  LADlEa 


AGUES.  ^  CLINTON,  NEW  YORK. 
Bzt.  C.  W.  HAWLEY,  A  PrinoipaL 
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WORDS  OF  TRUTH  AND  SOBERNESS. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excited  discussions  occa¬ 
sioned  hy  recent  events,  it  is  a  welcome  con¬ 
trast  to  turn  to  an  article  like  that  of  Professor 
Morris  on  our  first  page— in  which,  without  a 
single  trace  of  passion  or  prejudice,  he  gives  an 


.  V  _ _ opinion  that  is  as  calm  and  judicial  at  if  it  were 

deu^e^l  from  .he  bench.  He  who  read,  i.  In 
Sd  as  well  as  the  new  address,  and  by  sUtlng  whether  the  same  spirit  of  candor  and  fairness,  we  think 
the  change  la  temporary  or  permanent.  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion:  that  the 


famous  “Compact  of  1870,”  whereby  the  ap- 
^^^pSi^Aoa^w^ntsa^ilne.  pointment  of  Professors  in  theological  semina- 

Ma^ok^d  "es  subject  to  a  veto  by  the  General 

wvar  four  lines,  10  cenu  a  line.  Assembly,  however  well  intended,  was  a  mts- 

Address  New  York  Evangelist,  Box  8330,  New  tafcc.  It  will  not  work.  It  cannot  be  enforced 
*•**'*  „  Tb-.#*  without  creating  at  once  an  antagonism  between 

""  •  tErA.=.mbly  .hd  the  SemiMwy  whOK  .ctioh 

-  it  overrides,  as  we  have  seen  within  the  last 

WnUred  at  the  Post-oiUce  <*t  New  Tork  as  seeonA^slass  ^  months.  Besides,  it  works  great  injustice 

maA  mflffff  .  1  •  u. 

_ _ _ to  the  unfortunate  Professor,  who  in  being  ve- 

toed”  “without  reasons”  is  virtually  condemned 
without  being  tried.  But  we  need  not  enlarge 
on  the  several  points  which  Professor  Morris 
states  with  such  clearness  and  force. 

In  this  position  he  takes  he  needs  no  support, 

.  ,  - but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  it  confirmed  by 

so  high  an  authority  as  that  of  Dr.  Robert  W . 

THURSDAY.  JULY  23.  1891,  Patterson  of  Chicago,  whose  “tall,  wise  and 

reverend  head”  commands  respect  and  honor 
~  whenever  it  appears  in  any  assembly,  in  all '  our 
TART.F  OF  CJONTENT8.  Presbyterian  realm.  In  a  private  letter  he  re- 

p.Q-  veals  to  a  friend  how  he  has  been  worried  and 
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1.  Under  the  Catalpa.  The  Compact  of  1870.  Home  troubled  by  this  whole  business  and  the  con 


Missions.  Onr  Book  Table.  elusions  to  which  he  has  come.  We  are  permit- 

The  Proposed  Revision.  In  Reply  to  Professor  ted  to  quote  the  following  extract : 

Brown.  Letters  From  East  Tennessee.  Seizing  ~  “j  am  distressed  about  our  Seminaries.  The 
the  Opportunity.  Religious  Press.  allowing  to  the  General  Assembly  a 

Sunday-School.  Miscellany.  qq  appointments  is,  I  am  persuaded,  un- 

Editorials.  The  Question  of  Indian  Schools.  Words  •  I  Question  with  many  as  to  the  fitness  of 


Brown.  Letters  From  East  Tennessee.  Seizing 
the  Opportunity.  Religions  Press. 

8.  Sunday-School.  Miscellany. 


of  Truth  and  ^^mess.  -^e  “Higher  Wtlcism”  Briggs  for  the  place  to  which  he  was  elect- 

Not  an  Exact  Science.  A  Refuge  and  Asylum.  .  u  *  t  if 

Farewell  Missionary  Meeting.  A  Side  Light.  A  ed  by  the  Union  Directors,  but  I  think  it  very 
New  Chief  Rabbi.  Training  Missionaries.  Speak-  unsafe  for  the  Assembly  to  veto  the  action  of 
log  Out.  A  Contrast.  The  Appeal  to  Caesar,  Board,  especially  when  a  trial  of  the 

Western  Now  York  in  Summer.  Professor- elect  is  Pending.  It  must  necessarily 

A  Boston  Letter:  Jots  and  Tittles:  -Biblloclasm-  «oie88or  elect  is  penuing.  xi 

Death  of  Rev.  G.  L.  Roof,  D.D.  Ministers  and  be  in  a  great  measure  a  prejudgment  of  the  ju- 

Chnrches.  dicial  case.  •  And  in  most  instances  of  veto,  a 

6.  Children  at  Home.  Christian  Endeavor.  Mis-  judicial  case  will  be  likely  to  follow,  or  to  be 

cellany.  actually  pending. 

7.  Agricultural  Department.  Miscellany.  « Besides,  it  is  not  clear  that  in  ordinary  cases 

A  The  Christian  Endeavor  Convention.  Wilson  Col-  ^be  Assembly  is  as  competent  a  judge  as  a  well 

lege  for  Women.  The  Weather.  The  University  Board.  Moreover,  if  the  Assembly 

Convocation.  Important  from  the  Board  of  Edu-  ,  x  *  v  j  ,•*  ..^,.,1/1  T,/,f 

cation.  Current  Events.  Literary  Notes.  were  the  more  competent  body,  it  could  not 

fail  to  awaken  dangerous  antagonism  for  it  to 
■  ■  —  ■  ■  ■  —  exercise  such  an  authority.  It  is  not  like  a  veto 

of  a  nomination :  it  is  a  veto  of  an  appointment, 
THE  QUESTION  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.  ean  make  one,  and  it  is 

The  decision  of  Commissioner  Morgan  to  place  therefore  an  injurious  judgment  against  the 
the  Indian  schools  which  are  under  the  care  of  Professor-elect,  and  also  against  the  Board 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  same  foot-  electing. 

ing  with  those  carried  on  by  the  various  “  And  still  further,  it  is  liable  to  create  a  wide 
Protestant  denominations,  is  not  only  wise,  sympathy  for  the  injured  parties,  and  give  cur- 
hut  eminently  just.  Hitherto,  the  vast  sums  rency  to  the  very  errors  which  it  was  designed 
granted  by  the  Government  in  support  of  to  prevent.  This  is  evidently  so  in  the  present 
Catholic  schools — more  than  three  hundred  and  case,  in  which  grossly  partisan  action  has  been 
sixty  thousand  dollars  last  year  —  have  been  taken.  The  proper  check  upon  unwise  appoint- 
paid  over  to  a  body  entirely  irresponsible,  so  far  ments  is  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  if  serious 
as  the  Government  is  concerned,  the  Bureau  of  errors  are  taught  by  the  appointee.  The  New 
Catholic  Indian  Missions  at  Washington,  to  be  School  Church  never  lodged  any  veto  power  in 
by  its  officers  appropriated  as  seemed  to  them  the  Assembly.  Such  power  ought  not  now  to 
good.  The  result  has  not  been  satisfactory  so  be  continued:  it  is  virtually  the  trial  of  a  man 
far  as  the  schools  are  ooncemed,  official  figures  without  process,  and  without  forms  of  law. 
showing  that  the  standard  and  character  of  Not  one  quotation  from  Dr.  Briggs  was  made 
education  given  at  these  schools,  falls  decidedly  in  the  debate  at  Detroit,  so  far  as  I  heard,  and 
below  that  of  the  Government  schools.  Especial-  no  reasons  were  given  in  the  final  judgment, 
y  is  th4.  the  case  in  the  matter  of  industrial  This  was  monstrous  ” 

training,  a  requisite  of  peculiar  importance  to  "■  ■■'  ■  - 

the  future  of  the  Indian  people.  THE  “  HIGHER  CRITICISM  ”  NOT  AN  EX- 

In  simple  justice  to  these  people,  no  system  ACT  SCIENCE. 

should  be  continued  which  permits  the  standard  t-  u.  _ _ 

...  1  1.  1  i  i.  ii.  Mv  Dear  Dr.  Field:  In  your  article  on  “  Henry 

..rf  the  »v».l  Kboota  to  ;  whether  re-  g  you  express  cen- 

^ous  or  goeemmshtsl,  all  ought  to  offer  equal  ^  ^ 

vantage  k..  j  “  Biblical  criticism  is  yet  very  far  from  being  an 

It  will  be  remembered  that  (Jommissioner  ,  ■.  _ , _ .  _  . 


THE  QUESTION  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


THE  “HIGHER  CRITICISM”  NOT  AN  EX- 
ACT  SCIENCE. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  In  your  article  on  “  Henry 
B.  Smith  and  Inspiration,”  you  express  my  cen¬ 
tral  thought  on  the  whole  of  this  sad  business: 
“Biblical  criticism  is  yet  very  far  from  being  an 
exact  science;  and  it  mars  its  own  best  work 


Morgan’s  appointment  was  looked  upon  with  .  •  j  au  *  •  * 

Tu"  U  a  er  u  av  Tj  ^aui-  just  in  tho  degree  that  it  puts  On  tho  uirs  of  Bn 
anything  but  favor  by  the  Roman  Catholic  juaa  uu#  -a- 

L  j  av  a  1  ffa  a  •  j  cxact  sciencc.  and  shouts  too  much  before  it  is 

Church,  and  that  no  means  were  left  untried  .  j  »  t:,  ai  .  rm.  a  •  au 

.  a  -a  a  a  1  rr™.  out  of  the  woods.”  Exactly  sol  That  is  the 

to  prevent  it,  or  to  secure  its  reversal.  The  a  -a  a-  j 

»  j  j  ua  whole  truth  of  the  present  situation,  and  conse- 

Commissioner’s  openly  expressed  doubt  as  .  •  »  a  •  a- 

a  au  a  a  a-  V  a  au  u  j-  -  ffj  Quently  the  most  of  Prof.  Briggs’ Certainties  are 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  subsidizing  of  de-  ^  a  n  au  •  i  u  i- 

^  ,  ui  ju-  jja  no  certainties  at  all;  they  are  simply  possibili- 

nominational  schools,  and  his  avowed  deter-  ,  ,  ...,a-  u  a  au- 

a-  a  a  _au  A  a  j  a  au  a  tles,  perhsps  plausibilitics,  but  nothing  more, 

mmation  to  strengthen  and  extend  to  the  ut-  ,  ^  ,  j-  a  a  u  .u  a 

a  au  a  U  1  a  lai  ,  It  is  unwise  and  misleading  to  teach  them  dog- 

most  the  government  school  system,  although  .  j  -a  a  u 

not  directed  particularly  against  the  Romanists,  au  ® 

Wh.  hy  them  „  interpr^,  .pd  the  httitude  *“5“' 

•  au  u  u  ff  a-  -ff  -1  J  and  the  Church’s  solid  ground  of  disapproval, 

of  the  Bureau  has  been  one  of  active,  if  veiled,  “  ,  .  .  .  ^  ®  .  a  a  a 


-a--- -  - - -  Dr .  Briggs’  bore  error 

was  by  them  so  interpreted,  and  the  attitude  ,  ,  a  7  a-  i 

•  au  u  u  ff  a-  -ff  -1  J  and  the  Church’s  solid  ground  of  disapproval, 

of  the  Bureau  has  been  one  of  active,  if  veiled,  “  ,  ..  .  .  ^  ®  .  a  a  a 

hostility.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  \  e  presen  s  a  e  o  our 

present  decision  follows  close  upon  a  difficulty  ^DO^ledge,  we  can  allow  these  airy  speculations 
between  the  Commissioner  and  the  Bureau  with  ^  presented  to  our  students  as  a  part  of  as- 
regard  to  the  employment  by  the  latter  of  a  pertained  truth.  And  that,  too,  in  so  su^rcil- 
man  dismissed  for  cause  from  the  Indian  Office.  ‘0“.’  contemptuous,  a  tone  as  Dr.  Briggs 

Though  there  was  every  reason  why  General-  , 

Morgan  should  insist  upon  his  dismissal  from  ,  ^o"  want  hing  but  frankness  in  any  c^e, 
the  Catholic  Bureau,  the  fact  of  his  having  so  ^  ““  doubly  entitled  to  it  by  the  fact  that 
insUted,  gives  color  to  the  assertion  of  the  Com-  ^  “F  Pr^bytery  m  a  formal 

missioner’s  antagonisto  that  his  action  in  the  its  action  l^t  Spring  condemn- 


matter  of  the  appropriations  is  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  considerations,  on  petty  spite,  in  fact. 
This  view,  no  one  who  has  watched  the  con¬ 


ing  Dr.  Briggs  unheard,  and  by  the  fact  that  I 
heartily  disapproved  at  once  of  the  action  the 
Assembly  took  in  his  case,  and  of  the  way  it 


duct  of  General  Morgan  during  his  tenure  of  notwithstanding  this, 

this  office,  ought  for  a  moment  to  entertain.  complaint  remains,  and  the  hasty 

He  has  throughout  executed  his  duties  in  a  action  of  the  Seminary  Directors  painfully  corn- 
spirit  eminently  fair,  and  at  this  very  time  the  P^cates  the  Situation.* 

appropriation  for  Catholic  schools  has  been  The  outcome  who  can  forsee  ?  I  hope  for  the 
raised  from  the  $368,349  of  last  year  to  $400,000  sometimes  fearing  the  worst.  It 

for  the  current  year.  The  only  change  is  that  ^  ®  presumption  in  me  to 

contracts  are  henceforth  to  be  made  directly  suggestions  to  you.  though  my  sym 

with  the  schools  themselves,  instead  of  through  P^^bies  lie  your  way.  I  know  you  prize  unity 
the  Bureau,  and  it  is  rather  significant  that  peace  as  much  as  an  Eastern  man  can;  you 
many  of  the  teachers  are  expressing  them-  would  have  to  Itne  in  the  West  before  you  could 


selves  as  highly  satisfied  -with  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  present  action  will  be  found  all  the  more 


realize  the  awful  calamity  strife  and  division 
would  bring. 

And  yet,  if  Dr.  Warfield’s  attack  on  the  Re- 


commendable  if  it  may  bo  considered  as  one  Committee’s  Report  in  the  July  number 

step  toward  the  abolition  of  aU  Government  ^be  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  is 


subsidizing  of  mission  schools.  However  essen¬ 
tial  this  method  may  onoe  have  been,  when  no 
government  school  system  existed,  it  is  cer- 


an  authorized  announcement  of  Princeton’s  pur¬ 
pose  on  that  subject,  the  end  is  in  sight,  and 
the  sooner  it  comes,  the  better.  I  am  amazed 


tainly  no  longer  necessary.  The  existence  of  two  bis  hostility  to  the  meagre,  reasonable,  and 
different  systems;  under  different  auspices, cover-  i^tiperative  changes  proposed.  I  shall  be 
ing  the  same  territory,  both  in  some  degree  re-  bis  battle-cry  meets  the  response  he 

sponsible  to  Government  and  for  which  Govern-  evidently  expects.  Yoqrs  faithfully 
*  A  TnoAxicit 

ment  is  responsible,  is  anomalous  and  injurious  if  '  "xv.xj.iii.1!,. 

it  be  not  unconstitutional.  It  would  be  far  bet-  Madison,  -Wisconsin,  July  16, 1891. 

ter  for  the  mission  schools  to  be  exempt  from  — 

governmental  control,  though  at  the  cost  of  ’In  the  brief  ^mmuoi.mtlon  that  follows,  one 
®  -KT  1  L  •  deeply  concerned,  as  well  as  duly  informed,  explains  the 

Government  support.  No  one  feels  this  more  necessity  under  which  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary  felt 
deeply  than  the  better  class  of  teachers  in  the  of  taking  action  promptly. 

schools  of  the  Protestant  missions,  unless  it  be  - 

the  intelUgent  Christian  friends  of  the  Indian,  should  they  have  waited. 

who  living  in  the  West,  have  a  personal  knowl-  *^0  remove  the  impression  of  a  want  of  re- 
edge  of  them  and  of  the  schools.  Mission  work  spcct  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  action  of 
is  the  work  of  the  Church,  not  of  the  Govern-  ^be  Directors  of  Union  Seminary,  one  who  is 
ment,  and  it  should  be  carried  on  at  the  charges  familiar  with  ail  the  facts  that  entered  into 
of  the  Church  and  under  the  sole  supervision  of  ^be  case,  reminds  the  Christian  public  of  the 
the  Church,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  following: 

Catholic.  And  the  sooner  the  excuse  is  done  “The  action  of  the  Union  Directors  has  been 
away  with,  which  mission  schools  now  furnish  criticised  as  having  been  hasty.  It  is  said  that 
to  the  Government  for  the  neglect  of  its  duty  to  they  should  at  least  have  waited  until  the  As- 
cover  the  Indian  territory  with  au  adequate  sembly’s  Committee  of  Conference  had  met 
system  of  public  schools,  the  better  for  the  In-  them.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
dinn  and  for  the  country.  Committee  informally  stated  that  his  commit- 


system  of  public  schools,  the  better  for  the  In-  them.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
dinn  and  for  the  country.  Committee  informally  stated  that  his  commit- 

1  I  ..  -I  tee  would  not  be  called  together  until  the  Fall! 

Now  that  the  London  Times  has  spoken  hand-  To  await  the  proposed  conference  would  lie  to 
somely  of  the  Columbian  Fair,  its  prosperity  is  leave  the  affairs  of  the  Seminary  in  suspense, 
assured — in  the  sight  of  all  Englishmen!  As  as  students  would  not  know  who  were  to  be 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  last  week’s  Evan-  their  professors,  and  the  course  of  study  could 
OBLIST,  measures  are  being  taken  to  elevate  the  not  be  entered  upon.  The  Directors  felt  that 
character  and  increase  the  utility  of  this  great  their  duty  to  the  students  and  the  public  re¬ 
occasion,  by  the  coming  together  of  religious  and  quired  prompt  action.  It  is  possible  that  the 
other  congresses  for  discussion,  and  it  may  be.  Directors  were  also  infiueuced  by  the  fact  that 
•otioB,  OB  a  variety  of  important  subjects.  The  they  had  asked  for  a  conference  through  their 
Rev..  John  HeBry  Arrows,  D.D.,  is  the  Chair-  representatives  at  the  Assembly,  and  that  the 
TTon  of  the  General  Committee  on  this  sub  Committee  did  not  signify  the  least  wish  or 
joct.  desire  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  After  all 


this,  for  the  Directors  to  suspend  any  part  of 
the  operations  of  the  Seminary  while  waiting 
for  the  proposed  conference,  uncertain  in  time, 
and,  since  the  summary  action  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  probably  barren  in  results,  would  have 
justly  subjected  'the  Directors  to  the  charge  of 
negligence  of  the  interests  of  the  Seminary  by 
this  long  delay,  as  well  as  of  a  proper  sense  of 
their  own  responsibility.” 


a  refuge  and  asylum. 

Of  old,  no  Fourth  of  July  oration  was  con¬ 
sidered  complete  if  it  fajled  to  announce  that 
this  country  was,  and  was  to  be,  the  refuge  and 
asylum  for  all  the  king-ridden  and  oppressed 
people  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Our  doors  were  wide  open ;  everbody  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  to  be  welcomed, 
and  were.  The  results  have  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  it  may  now  be  questioned 
whether,  if  they  could  have  been  forseen,  the 
people  of  this  country  would  have  proclaimed 
their  unconditional  “  refuge  and  asylum”  quite 
so  loudly  as  they  have  done. 

No  intelligent  person  will  deny  that  this 
country  has  been  essentially  benefited  by  for¬ 
eign  immigration.  Its  rapid  and  successful  de¬ 
velopment  has  been,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the 
result  of  such  immigration.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  questioned,  is,  in  fact,  seriously 
questioned,  whether  a  more  restricted  immi¬ 
gration  and  a  slower  development  might  not 
have  been  better  both  socially  and  morally.  It 
is  now,  at  least,  entirely  pertinent  to  inquire 
whether  a  greatly,  yet  intelligently  restricted 
immigration  has  not  become  necessary,  im¬ 
peratively  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
civil  and  religious  institutions  and  liberties,  and 
of  our  own  temporal  prosperity.  It  seems  as  if 
there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question, 
when  the  lax  and  demoralizing  Sunday  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe  is  rapidly  pushing  aside  the 
American  Sabbath,  which  was  the  laborer’s 
rest  -  day  and  bis  shield  from  oppression ;  when 
socialistic  political  parties  hold  their  meetings 
and  are  addressed  by  their  candidates  on  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  as  they  recently  were  in 
Chicago,  and  when  naturalized  voters  can  read 
neither  the  Constitution  which  they  swear  to 
support,  nor  the  ticket  which  they  vote. 

It  certainly  is  high  time  that  we  reconsider 
this  whole  matter  of  offering  a  “refuge  and 
asylum”  to  all  comers,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  such  restrictions  as  may  be  required 
'  for  our  self-preservation  as  a  nation. 

If  the  German  police,  now  so  active  in  pre- 
venting  the  immigration  of  Russian  Jews  to  this 
^  country,  could  be  instructed  to  keep  at  home 
the  anarchists,  socialists,  and  revolutionists 
whose  errand  here  is  to  propagate  ideas  inimical 
to  our  social,  civil,  and  religious  institutions, 

J  they  would  certainly  do  us  a  much  greater 
favor  than  they  are  now  doing  along  their  new 
'  line  of  effort.  The  Jew  may  not  always  be  the 
‘  most  desirable  immigrant ;  he  is  far  from  being 
the  worst. 

I  - 

FAREWELL  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

I  A  farewell  meeting  was  held  in  Lennox  Hall, 

I  Mission  Building,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Tuesday, 

I  July  14th,  at  8  P.  M.,  for  missionaries  going  to 
Brazil;  some  returning  to  the  work,  others 
!  going  out  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  former, 

1  Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Chamberlain  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kyle  returning  to  Rio 
Janeiro;  and  of  the  latter.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Pinkerton,  going  to  Bahio;  Rev.  F.  J.  Perkins, 
going  to  Foxina;  MissM.  K.  Scott,  going  to  Sao 
Paulo.  There  were  also  present  W.  H.  Mc- 
Lane,  M.D.,  of  the  Sao  Paulo  schools,  who  re¬ 
turns  later,  and  Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow  w  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  who  goes  dut  to  visit  his  daughwr,  wife 
'  of  Rev.  James  B.  Rodgers  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
[  Secretaries  of  the  several  Boards  in  the  building 
and  of  the  Women’s  Boards,  as  well  as  other 
‘  officials,  were  present,  and  a  goodly  number 
'  from  without  the  building. 

Secretary  Mitchell  presided,  and  after  devo¬ 
tions,  called  on  the  missionaries  to  say  a  few 
'  words.  Rev.  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Kyle,  and 
Pinkerton  responded.  Drs.  Phraner,  Gillespie, 
and  Allis  each  made  a  few  remarks,  and  also 
Mr.  Ezra  M.  Kingsley  of  the  Foreign  Board. 

The  observations  of  the  missionaries  showed  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  greatness  and  difficulty 
'  of  their  work,  and  they  feelingly  besought  the 
prayers  and  sympathy  of  the  churches.  Sev- 
'  eral  prayerful  hymns  were  sung,  and  several 
prayers  were  offered,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie 
pronounced  the  benediction. 

'  These  friends  sailed  on  Wednesday,  July  15th. 
Some  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  and  other 
friends  were  at  the  steamer  to  bid  them  a  parting 
'  farewell.  Who  can  measure  the  significance  of 
^  Gospel  preaching  and  of  Christian  teaching  in 
this  formative  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
^  United  States  of  Brazil  I  For  although  the  mis- 
'  sionaries  of  the  Cross  are  few.  their  infiuence 
'  will  touch  the  more  powerful  elements  of 
national  character  and  progress,  and  prove 
America’s  most  valuable  contribution  to  present 
reciprocity,  and  future  vast  and  intimate  rela¬ 
tions. 

A  SIDE  LIGHT. 

*  My  Dear  Mr.  Editor:  Suffer  an  Old  School 
elder  to  say  Amen  to  the  criticism  just  made  by 

’  Rev.  Thomas  Nichols  in  The  Evangelist,  on 

>  section  seven  of  chapter  three,  as  reconstructed 
I  by  the  Revision  Committee. 

‘  It  seems  to  me  that  “  it  would  be  a  pity"  in¬ 
deed,  if  the  Presbyteries  chose  to  follow  the 

-  Committee’s  lead  here.  Why  not,  rather,  as 
'  numerous  Presbytries  have  desired,  omit  the 
'  section  entirely,  striking  out  at  the  same  time 

-  the  previous  sentences  of  section  six,  “Neither 
^  are  any  other,”  etc.  f 

1  Such  a  course  would  bring  the  chapter  into 
I  closer  conformity  with  the  positive  method  of 

>  stating  the  doctrine  of  election  which  we  find 
‘  in  the  Scriptures. 

Many  Presbyteries  have  asked  that  the  late 
Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  formula,  “Goi’s  eternal  decree 
hindereth  no  one,”  etc.,  or  one  equivalent  to 
it,  be  inserted  in  the  place  of  section  seven  of 

*  chapter  three.  His  challenge  in  The  Evangelist 

*  of  June  27th,  1889,  “Will any  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister  dare  to  say  that  such  a  formula  would  not 
correlate  with  the  rest  of  the  Confession,”  has 
never  been  replied  to  according  to  my  recollec 

-  tion. 

f  The  late  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith  in  treating  of 
)  the  covenant  of  grace,  says  at  page  878  of  his 

>  Theology,  “In  this  covenant  there  should  be 
!  included  all  that  Christ’s  work  accomplished: 

propitiation  for  the  whole  of  the  -world  and  the 
I  general  offer  of  salvation,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
t  vision  for  the  elect.” 

As  I  write,  my  eye  lights  upon  Calvin’s  vig- 
t  orous  words  in  explanation  of  the  text,  “God  so 
!  loved  the  world.”  etc  (John  iii.  16):  Tanietsi 

*  enim  in  mundo  nihil  reperieter  Dei  favore  dig- 
!  nuni,  se  tanien  toti  mundo  propitium  ostendit, 

)  qiiam  sine  exceptione  omnes  ad  fidem  Christi 
,  v(x;at  quae  nihil  aliud  est  quam  ingressus  in 
‘  vitam.” 

I  “For  although  nothing  in  the  world  is  found 
;  worthy  of  the  favor  of  God,  yet  He  holds  out 

■  the  propitiation  to  the  whole  world,  since  with- 

>  out  exception.  He  summons  all  to  the  faith  of 
;  Christ,  which  faith  is  nothing  else  than  the 

■  door  unto  life.” 

!  Why  may  we  not  have,  in  the  plkce  of  sec- 

■  tion  7  of  chapter  three,  even  at  thd|  risk  of  a 

1  little  repetition,  such  a  formula  as  that  desired  | 


by  Brooklyn  Presbytery  and  others,  in  which 
the  idea  of  “  propitiation”  shall  be  incorporated 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Nichols?  The  formula  re¬ 
ferred  to,  it  will  be  remembered,  contains  this 
word,  quoting  I  John  ii.  2  in  part. 


A  CONTRAST. 

THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  1800  AND  1801. 

How  it  seem*  to  an  Opponent  of  ProfeMorBrigEH. 

[It  is  a  man  of  such  kind  and  even  temper  that  he 
can  hardly  be  provoked  by  any  rudeness  or  indignity 
to  say  a  severe  word  of  anybody ;  of  Professor  Briggs 
who  yet  cannot  “  hold  his  peace  ’’  in  the  recollection 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard  at  the  late  Assembly,  in 
such  painful  contrast  to  its  predecessor.— Ed.  Evan.) 

The  contrast  between  the  two  Assemblies  is 
very  remarkable.  The  first  had  before  it  the 
question  of  Revision— a  question  a  thousand¬ 
fold  more  important,  both  in  itself  and  in  its 
consequences,  than  that  of  the  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  of  a  seminary  professor.  Around  such 
a  question  the  rise  of  excited  feeling,  the  con¬ 
flict  of  opposing  convictions,  might  have 
been  far  more  easily  anticipated.  Yet  the  As 
sembly  of  1890  took  up  this  question  in  a  tem¬ 
per  which  seemed  to  be  born  of  God ;  its  mem¬ 
bers  endeavored  most  earnestly  to  see  eye  to 
eye :  the  spirit  of  party  was  merged  and  lost  in 
the  higher,  broader  spirit  of  unity.  The  major¬ 
ity,  though  all  the  -n’hile  conscious  of  its  su¬ 
premacy,  was  from  first  to  last  singularly  def¬ 
erential  to  the  minority;  and  that  minority 
found  itself  ready,  almost  in  spite  of  itself,  to 
yield  to  the  judgment  of  a  majority  animated 
by  such  a  brotherly  and  elevated  temper.  And 
when  it  became  a  settled  and  an  unanimous 
fact,  that  Revision  was  to  be  attempted,  the 
majority  generously  called  in  this  minority,  and 
gave  it  voice  and  place  in  the  solemn  undertak¬ 
ing,  even  putting  on  the  committee  to  revise 
some  of  those  who  had  conscientiously  opposed 
Revision  from  the  beginning.  All  in  all,  a  finer 
spectacle  of  what  Alford  calls  sweet  reasonable¬ 
ness  (Phil.  iv.  5) :  of  a  thoroughly  Christian 
handling  of  a  grave  matter,  with  a  view  not  to 
the  triumph  of  a  party,  but  to  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  good  for  all,  was  never  witnessed 
in  our  Church  since  the  days  of  the  Reunion. 

In  1891  we  see  no  such  spectacle  as  this. 
What  we  do  see  is  a  majority  not  distinctly 
conscious  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  led  on 
by  a  skilful  scheming  which  began  its  opera¬ 
tions  long  before  the  Assembly  met— not  in¬ 
tending  to  do  any  wrong,  but  cunningly  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  dilemma  from  which  there  seemed  but 
one  escape :  refusing  under  subtle  stimulation 
to  heed  the  wishes  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
minority,  and  at  last  taking  action  for  which 
it  could  give  no  reasons,  and  which  will  always 
be  regarded  by  many  in  the  Church  as  in  a  very 
high  degree  doubtful,  if  not  dangerous.  What 
we  see  is  the  barren  triumph  of  a  party  rather 
than  the  combined  and  consentaneous  judgment 
of  the  Church :  and  however  serious  may  have 
been  the  peril  which  was  impending  through 
the  endorsement  of  a  teacher  of  uncertain  and 
dubious,  if  not  positively  erroneous,  opinions, 
the  action  taken  cannot  be  universally  accepted 
as  just  and  wise — if  indeed  it  is  not  found  to 
contain  in  itself  the  elements  of  much  future 
agitation,  and  perhaps  of  perilous  controversy. 

The  attitude  and  course  of  one  man  in  the 
two  Assemblies  have  necessarily  attracted  uni¬ 
versal  attention.  In  1890  he  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  a  minority;  in  1891,  the  acknowledged 
head  and  guide  of  the  majority.  In  both  As¬ 
semblies  he  was  placed,  wisely  or  unwisely,  in 
the  position  of  chiefest  responsibility  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  issues  to  be  decided.  In  the  first, 
after  discerning  Hie  desires  and  purpose  of  the 
majority,  by  a  speech  which  was  regarded  by 
many  as  one  of  rare  magnanimity,  by  some  as 
a  very  astute  performance,  he  lifted  his  minor¬ 
ity  into  a  place  where,  if  it  could  not  dictate 
terms  to  the  majority,  it  could  at  least  be  taken 
into  a  species  of  partnership,  with  a  view  on 
his  part  to  the  restricting  of  Revision  within 
the  narrowest  practicable  limits.  No  more 
adroit  handling  of  an  opportunity,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  securing  of  certain  results  personal¬ 
ly  desired,  was  ever  seen ;  and  his  critical  and 
depreciatory  speech  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
last  Assembly  was  a  luminous  commentary  and 
explanation  of  his  remarkable  course  in  the  first 
one. 

In  1891,  as  the  leader  of  a  powerful  majority 
his  course  was  very  different,  though  none  the 
less  open  to  criticism,  if  not  to  censure.  The 
delicacy  of  his  position  as  a  professor  or  lecturer 
in  one  Seminary,  passing  a  formal  judgment 
upon  a  professor  in  an  adjacent  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  rival  Seminary,  did  not  deter  him  in  the 
least.  When  a  milder  measure  was  proposed, 
in  which  all  could  have  acquiesced,  *tbat  meas¬ 
ure  was  defeated  through  his  infiuence.  Know¬ 
ing  perfectly  well  what  the  reason  for  the  pro¬ 
jected  veto  was,  but  knowing  also  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  that  reason  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  veto  itself,  be  advocated  action 
which  he  openly  refused  to  interpret,  and  led 
the  Assembly,  under  the  pressure  of  a  fancied 
exigency,  into  a  conclusion  for  which  there  can 
be  no  adequate  justification  in  the  eyes  of  can¬ 
did  men.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  these 
things,  or  to  say  them;  but  there  are  many 
who  contemplate  the  course  of  the  conspicuous 
leader  to  whom  I  have  ventured  to  refer,  with 
perplexing  incertitude,  if  not  with  painful  dis¬ 
trust.  Whatever  may  be  the  consequences  to 
Dr.  Briggs  and  to  Union  Seminary  (and  they 
are  likely  to  be  very  serious),  their  persistent, 
and  adroit,  antagonist  will  not,  I  am  sure,  find 
himself  raised  higher  in  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Church,  as  the  outcome  of  his 
remarkable  course. 

A  NEW  CHIEF  RABBI. 

London  is  the  headquarters  of  modern  Juda 
ism,  and  on  June  23  a  new  Chief  Rabbi  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  Aldgate  with  due  ceremony.  The 
synagogue  was  decorated  with  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers,  and  before  the  “Holy  of  Holies”  hung  a 
curtain  of  white  silk,  embroidered  with  gold, 
which  is  only  used  on  the  most  solemn  occa¬ 
sions.  The  crowded  assembly  included  not  only 
such  Hebrew  notables  as  Lord  Rothschild,  Baron 
Hirsch,  Sir  John  Simon,  and  Mr.  Sebag  Monte- 
fiore,  but  “Gentiles”  like  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Lidderdale,  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  many  ladies  in  the  galler¬ 
ies.  The  new  Chief  Rabbi  was  escorted  by  Lord 
Rothschild  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  out  Of  which 
— the  curtain  being  drawn  by  the  Chief  Rabbi 
of  France,  M.  Katin — he  took  the  sacred  scroll 
of  the  law;  and  this  was  the  signal  for  an  out 
burst  of  choral  and  orchestral  music.  The  ser¬ 
vice  was  conducted  in  Hebrew  till  the  time  came 
for  the  sermon.  This  was  delivered  by  the  Rabbi 
in  vigorous  English.  “  Forty-six  years  ago,  ”  Dr. 
Adler  began,  “I  sat  as  a  child  with  my  mother 
in  that  gallery  to  listen  to  the  words  of  my 
father,  and  to  look  down  upon  the  strange  scene 
of  the  installation  of  a  new  Chief  Rabbi.”  The 
position  of  Chief  Rabbi,  which  carries  with  it 
£2,0(X)  a  year,  is  no  sinecure.  Though  his  ac¬ 
tual  authority  is  very  limited,  he  is  constantly 
being  called  on  for  advice  and  decisions  on  all 
sorts  of  questions;  and  his  jurisdiction  extends 
over  all  the  Jews  of  the  British  Empire  except* 
those  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  synagogues, 
who  have  a  separate  chief.  They  are,  however, 
but  a  fragment  as  regards  number,  2  1-2  per 
i  I  cent,  of  the  whole. 


THE  APPEAL  TO  CAESAR. 

By  Bev.  Thomas  Doggett,  B.l). 

The  sermon  of  the  retiring  Moderator  at  the 
last  General  Assembly  was  rich  in  suggestions. 
It  gave  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  to  the 
expression,  “  The  salvation  of  the  world,  ”  than 
many  of  his  hearers  bad  been  accustomed  to 
give.  In  the  light  which  Dr.  Moore  shed  upon 
those  words,  it  was  evident  that  they  included 
such  an  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
into  the  political,  commercial,  and  social  organ¬ 
ization  of  mankind,  that  they  shall  be  con¬ 
structed  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  It 
was  plain  that  when  the  “world”  is  converted, 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  will  be  seen  in  govern¬ 
ments,  in  corpoiations,  in  partnerships,  in  sys¬ 
tems  of  education,  in  literature,  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  press.  Public  opinion  will  be  so  thoroughly 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  opinion  as  given 
in  the  Scriptures,  that  its  decisions  will  be 
true  and  just,  since  the  principles  of  Christian 
equity  and  of  heavenly  charity  will  be  the  code 
of  its  laws  and  the  rule  of  its  judgments 

As  Dr.  Moore’s  delighted  hearers  dwelt  with 
pleasure  on  these  fair  prospects,  they  could  but 
ask,  “How  far  already  has  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  exerted  its  purifying  and  elevating 
power?”  And  as  they  saw  that  human  institu¬ 
tions  are  now  to  a  very  great  degree  influenced 
by  the  teachings  of  Christ,  they  had  new  rea¬ 
sons  for  devout  thanksgiving.  As  they  have 
seen  how  public  opinion  is  now  to  an  astonish¬ 
ing  extent  regulated  by  the  strictness  and 
purity  of  the  Gospel,  their  gratitude  has  been 
deepened  by  their  pleased  surprise.  Public 
opinion  does  not  wait  until  it  is  compelled  to 
express  itself  as  to  the  morality  or  justice  of 
important  transactions.  It  takes  the  evidence 
and  gives  its  verdict  at  once,  without  any 
deference  to  the  decisions  of  minor  bodies.  It 
is  the  supreme  and  final  court.  Indeed  public 
opinion  is  the  Caesar  to  whom  all  questions 
make  their  appeal.  Here  all  the  decisions  of 
legislatures  and  of  corporations  are  brought  for 
examination,  and  are  either  confirmed  or 
morally  reversed.  Here  come  the  deliverances 
of  councils,  of  convocations,  of  Assemblies,  of 
conferences,  of  Synods,  of  the,  various  sects 
which  compose  the  Church.  Technicalities  are 
ignored.  The  great  principles  of  the  common 
law  of  the  kingdom,  which  time  has  purged 
from  traditional  accretions,  furnish  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  measurement  for  the  procedures  of  all 
the  sests,  for  this  Caesar  does  not  acknowledge 
the  right  of  any  section  of  the  body  of  Christ 
to  establish  rules  to  the  exclusion  6r  prejudice 
of  any  other  members  of  the  one  body.  It 
expresses  its  disagreement  with  the  decision  of 
a  denomination  which  expels  a  minister  from 
its  connection  because  he  dares  to  assert  that  it 
is  right  for  him  to  vote.  It  does  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  declaration  of  another  Chris¬ 
tian  denomination  in  regard  to  the  importance  i 
of  the  “  Historic  Episcopate”  is  wholly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  It  says  that 
the  great  stream  which  Ezekiel  saw,  could 
never  gain  its  glorious  breadth  and  depth  if  it 
had  to  flow  only  through  the  pipes  and  conduit 
of  the  Historic  Episcopate. 

Enlightened  Christian  public  opinion  feels  a 
sad  surprise  when  another  denomination  weistes 
its  fiery  eloquence  to  determine  whether  a  con¬ 
gregation  may  worship  their  Maker  by  the  use 
of  the  great  thoughts  of  the  Word  of  God, 
made  rhythmical  by  Wesley,  Watts,  and  Lyte, 
and  not  by  Rouse.  It  is  saddened  when  another 
cannot  recognize  as  a  Christian  a  member  of  a 
secret  order.  It  affirms  that  the  rules  of  another 
denomination  are  unchristian,  when  they  do 
not  permit  a  fellow  disciple  to  celebrate  the 
Lord’s  Supper  with  them,  unless  he  first  shall 
have  been  immersed.  It  declares  that  a  distin¬ 
guished  Christian  scholar  who  does  not  exactly 
hold  the  views  of  centuries  past  as  to  the  de¬ 
gree  and  mode  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  made 
use  of  human  agencies  in  the  external  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.deserved  no  such 
hasty  and  unchristian  treatment  as  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  prominent  and  powerful  Chris¬ 
tian  sect. 

These  declarations  are  made,  not  as  the  au¬ 
thoritative  delivernace  of  a  representative  body, 
but  as  the  decisions  of  Christian  common  sense. 
The  general  sentiment  expressed  in  conversa¬ 
tion  by  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  business 
men,  and  cultivated  and  thoughtful  Christian 
men  and  women  in  all  circles  of  society,  is  clear 
and  unmistakable.  Intelligent  Christian  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  the  Csesar  of  to-day,  considers  the 
decisions  of  these  sects,  and  declares  them  not 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the 
kingdom  of  heavfn.  It  is  well  for  the  world 
that  there  is  a  Csesar. 

TRAINING  MISSIONARIES. 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  Bethany 
Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Ruliffson,  at  105  East  17th  street,  this 
city,  shows  a  marked  advance  on  any  previous 
year,  as  regards  the  number  of  studeut-mis- 
sionaries  and  the  results  of  their  work.  During 
the  nineteen  years  of  its  existence  this  impor¬ 
tant  training  agency  has  sent  out  nearly  four 
hundred  young  women.  A  year’s  residence  in 
New  York,  of  mingled  instruction  and  mission¬ 
ary  effort,  has  done  much  for  them  in  every 
way,  as  many  have  testified  in  after  years.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  Institute  to  impart  just  the 
instruction  and  actual  practical  experience 
needed  in  order  to  future  success  in  missionary 
endeavor,  whether  put  forth  at  home  or  in  dis¬ 
tant  lands.  The  classes  are  made  up  about  the 
middle  of  September  of  each  year,  and  we  ven¬ 
ture  the  suggestion  that  our  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  at  least  some  of  them,  might  well 
have  a  representative  in  training  for  a  year  at 
Bethany  Institute.  The  report  already  referred 
to  gives  full  information. 

SPEAKING  OUT. 

The  Rev.  J.  Calvin  Mead,  of  Canastota,  ex¬ 
plains  in  his  excellent  Monthly  Gleaner,  why  he 
voted  against  Dr.  Patton’s  resolution,  at 
Detroit,  viz. :  Because  it  practically  condemned 
a  man  without  assigning  any  reasons — a  pro¬ 
ceeding  “against  the  fundamental  idea  of  tLe 
Presbyterian  polity.”  After  giving  several  other 
good  reasons  for  his  vote  Pastor  Mead  thus 
concludes:  “It  was  in  the  air  when  the  vote 
was  taken,  first,  that  Dr.  Patton’s  resolution 
was  th'<'  only  possible  resolution,  and  second, 
that  if  a  man  voted  against  Dr.  Patton’s  reso¬ 
lution  he  registered  himself  as  a  heretic.  Both 
intimations  were  false,  but  they  had  great 
effect  on  the  vote.  We  voted  against  the  reso¬ 
lution  because  we  could  not  conscientiously 
vote  for  it,  heretic  or  no  heretic.” 

Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  now  for  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen  diligent  and  successful  years  pastor  at 
Oneida,  has  been  voted  a  longer  vacation  than 
usual  this  summer,  to  recover  from  a  throat 
ailment,  which  has  troubled  him  seriously  of 
late.  A  sojourn  in  the  North  Woods,  will,  it  is 
hoped  by  his  people  and  all  that  community, 
work  an  entire  cure. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Carson,  Synodical  Missionary 
of  the  Synod  of  South  Dakota,  after  detailing 
the  good  work  of  Scotland  Academy  in  South 
Dakota,  adds:  A  New  Jersey  friend  recently 
gave  handsome  help  to  this  school’s  library 
fund,  but  its  great  and  most  urgent  need  just 
now  is  a  new  boarding  hall.  It  would  doubt¬ 
less  more  than  double  its  usefulness. 


WESTERN  NEW  TORK  IN  SUMMER. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  Is  there  any  finer  region 
than  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys?  That 
is  the  question  I  asked  myself  last  Saturday  aa 
we  sped  through  them  on  the  “fast  mail.”  For 
variety  of  beauty,  which  only  in  the  Highlands 
rises  to  grandeur;  for  evidences  of  fine  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  the  thrift,  abundance  and  con¬ 
tentment,  I  know  no  section  surpassing  this. 

The  day  was  cloudy,  and  west  of  Utica  rain 
fell  heavily;  but  this  adds  to  the  comfort  of 
travel  in  Summer,  at  least  while  one  remains 
on  the  train.  What  a  succession  of  splendid 
cities  from  the  Ocean  to  Lake  Erie!  What 
prosperity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
“Central”  can  afford  to  run  several  trains  each 
way  daily,  that  stop  only  at  Albany,  Utica, 
Syracuse,  and  Rochester!  Yet  even  that  pros¬ 
perity  must  have  sharp  limitations,  or  it  would 
not  put  those  of  us  that  did  not  choose  to  pay 
a  drawing-room  fare  into  such  a  coach  as  I  rode 
in  last  Saturday. 

It  is  of  a  pattern  that  I  have  not  seen  on  any 
road  for  years.  The  seats  do  not  lock,  but  turn 
at  the  will  of  the  passengers.  Their  backs  are 
so  low,  and  their  cushions  so  worn  and  hard,  as 
to  make  sitting  a  sharp  discomfort.  The  win¬ 
dows  are  loose  to  the  point  of  rattling;  the  up¬ 
holstery  is  positively  filthy.  This  car  on  one  of 
the  best  trains  of  one  of  the  finest  railroads  in 
the  world! 

But  even  this  could  not  take  away  the  de¬ 
light  of  travel  over  familiar  ground,  every  mile 
of  which  is  full  of  sweet  memories  and  charm¬ 
ing  associations.  I  have  just  been  reading  Wil¬ 
liam  Winter’s  exquisite  little  books,  “Shakes¬ 
peare’s*  England,”  and  “Gray  Days  and  Gold.” 
He  recurs  constantly  to  the  fascinations  of  age 
and  history  and  tradition  in  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  No  doubt  we  lack  this  in  our  new  world; 
but  outside  of  New  England— one  must  make 
this  reservation  in  writing  to  a  man  whose  home 
is  in  the  Berkshire  Hills — our  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  in  the  noble  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and 
next,  in  the  whole  Empire  State. 

This  splendid  city  of  Rochester  is  having  a 
rapid,  and  what  is  better,  a  substantial  growth. 

It  now  numbers  about  150,000.  Fine  business 
blocks  abound;  electric  cars  give  rapid  transit. 
The  Baptist  University  does  much  to  give  a 
scholarly  and  refined  atmosphere.  The  city  has 
always  been  noted  for  its  high  morality.  One 
event  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence,  is 
so  far  as  I  know,  unique:  The  leading  daily 
paper  here— and  a  very  excellent  paper  it  is — is 
the  “Democrat  and  Chronicle.”  Several  years 
ago  it  began  publishing  a  Sunday  edition.  It 
was  clean  and  bright,  and  found  entrance  into 
families  to  which  the  flashy  Sunday  papers 
could  never  have  got  admission.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  became  convinced  that  it  was  demoralizing 
to  the  city,  and  voluntarily  discontinued  it,  at 
a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This 
was  two  years  ago  the  coming  Fall.  No  doubt 
their  pecuniary  loss  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  th 
highest  welfare  of  this  grand  city. 

Presbyterianism  has  ten  churches  here,  nearly 
all  of  them  strong.  It  is  phenomenal  to  find 
such  a  concentration  of  churches  as  may  be 
seen  from  this  hotel.  The  First,  Central,  an 
Brick,  are  all  within  two  or  three  minu 
walk.  The  street  car  system  of  the  city  c 
ters  just  here,  and  people  come  in  to  chu 
from  all  directions.  Dr.  Nelson  Millard  is  do 
good  work  at  the  old  First,  as  he  did  for 
many  years  at  the  grand  First  Church  of  8 
cuse.  The  “Brick,”  made  famous  by  the  lo 
and  notable  ministry  of  Dr.  Shaw,  continn 
unabatedly  prosperous  under  the  pastorate 
Dr.  William  R.  Taylor.  He  is  spoken  of 
good  judges  as  one  of  the  finest  preachers  in 
this  region,  that  is  still  blessed,  as  it  alwa^ 
has  been,  by  an  eminent  ministry.  The  Rev.  O. 
B.  F.  Hallock  is  his  efficient  assistant.  Lpuia 
Chapin  “  abides  in  strength,  ”  and  is 
power  for  good  in  Rochester  that  he  has  been 
time  out  of  mind. 

The  Central  Church  is  greatly  prosperous  un¬ 
der  the  vigorous  ministry  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Stebbins. 
It  is  refreshing  to  meet  men  that  are  so  enthu¬ 
siastic,  even  in  mid-summer,  as  are  all  the  Cen¬ 
tral  people.  They  believe  in  their  Church,  their 
pastor,  their  work,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  let' 
people  know  t.  Is  not  this  one  chief  reason  of 
their  wonderful  success? 

This  church  started  in  1886  with  thirty-nine 
members.  It  now  has  nearly  1,400.  The  evan¬ 
gelistic  and  aggressive  temper  in  which  it  w; 
started  is  shown  in  this  original  statement  of 
principles : 

First,  It  was  to  be  a  missionary  church. 

Second,  It  was  to  be  a  free  church  embracin 
a  Bethel  interest. 

Third,  It  was  to  be  open  for  discussion  ob  ^ 
subjects  of  morals,  such  as  temperance,  slavery 
etc.,  etc. 

Fourth.  Control  of  the  church  in  both  secul 
and  spiritual  matters  to  be  vested  in  the  churc 
exclusively. 

The  church  hasbeeirtrue  to  this  spirit  to  th 
hour.  It  has  been  and  is,  in  the  best  sense, 
“people’s  church.” 

It  is  just  finishing  a  new  auditorium,  no 
handsome  externally,  it  must  be  confessed,  bu 
intentionally  so,  the  President  of  the  Board  o 
Trustees  saying  he  did  not  think  they  coni 
afford  to  ornament  the  city;  but  the  interior 
exceedingly  commodious,  bright,  and  cheerful 
It  will  seat  1,950  persons,  and  will  no  doubt 
filled  from  its  opening.  The  old  church  will  : 
remodeled  as  a  Sunday-school  room  and  for  alfl 
sorts  of  active  Christian  work,  and  will  be  opei  * 
every  day  in  the  year.  The  congregation  ha 
raised  for  all  this  some  $110,000.  When  th 
work  is  completed,  they  will  have  one  of  th 
best  “  plants”  for  Christian  work  that  I  know  o 
in  any  city. 

Dr.  Coit’s  Church,  the  Memorial,  and 
Patton’s,  the  Third,  are  both  obliged  to  re 
to  accommodate  their  growing  congregatio 
And  indeed,  on  every  hand,  prosperity  is 
order  of  the  day. 

This  is  a  delightful  Summer  resort.  C 
breezes  from  the  lake  prevail.  Niagara 
almost  at  baud.  Endless  excursions  of  intere 
and  instruction  may  be  easily  made.  People  d 
not  go  out  of  town,  as  in  less  favored  clima 

The  full  congregations  of  yesterday  are  a  posi 
tive  luxury ;  but  luxuries  do  not  endure,  or  wha 
is  as  bad,  we  cannot  always  have  them.  W 
will  make  our  way  back  from  fresh  breezes  t 
salt  ones  at  Asbury  Park. 

Faithfully  yours,  Tkunis  S.  Hamunt 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Presbyteria 
Church  and  congregation  at  Glens  Falls  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  July  13th,  and  was 
made  solemn  and  memorable  in  a  high  degree 
by  the  offering  of  his  resignation  by  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Fennel,  D.D.  Dr.  Fennel  de¬ 
sired  that  it  should  take  effect  on  the  1st  of 
October  next,  when  forty- five  years  of  service 
in  that  pulpit  would  be  completed  by  him. 
This  wish  will  doubtless  be  suitably  acted 
upon,  for  the  venerable  pastor  intimated  that 
his  people  had  all  these  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  allowing  him  to  do  as  he  thought  best,  he 
meanwhile  hearing  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
and  receiving  nothing,  he  assured  them,  “but 
your  abounding  and  unabated  kindness  and  con 
sideration.”  Though  seventy-six  years  of  ag 
on  June  21st,  Dr.  Fennel  yet  enjoys  g 
health.  We  shall  refer  again  to  this  int 
ing  event.  A  meeting  o(  the  church  is  call 
for  July  27th.  < 


J. 
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JOTS  AND  TITTtES:—BIBLIOCLASM.  BOSTON  LETTER.  dk.  van 

J.I.  -1  At  a  meetiog  of  the  Directors  of  Union  Semi- 

By  H.  A.  Nelson.  D.D.»  Vacation  is  just  now  the  word  with  ministers  oniu  tom  .u  *  n 

ju  u  *1,0  nary  held  May  30th,  1891,  the  following  minute 

“A  comma  is  a  comment.”  So  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox  an<i  churches  at  the  Hub.  Many  times  in  the  ^  ^  unanimouslv- 

Ante  said  and  nroceeded  to  show  how  the  <iay.  Sundays  not  excepted,  we  hear  the  in-  n  j 

.once  saia,  ana  proceeaea  lo  snow  now  me  j  _ rru_  With  sincere  grief  we  are  called  upon  to  re- 

meanii^  of  a  sentence  mav  be  altered  by  the  quiry:  Wh^,  or  where  are  you  go  g  e  sudden  death  of  the  Reverend  Henry 

misplacing  of  a  comma.  Summer  exodus  is  very  Jackson  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  who  but  a  few  weeks 

An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  my  last  com-  churches  are  *  ^ea  y  unanimously  elected  Roosevelt  Profes- 

munication  in  Thk  Evangkust.  It  is  a  long  ^  twenty-  Systematic  Theology.  He  had  cordially 

sentence,  but  you  will  permit  me  to  rewrite  it  aix  absent  families,  with  more  to  Some  appointment  and  was  making  his 

with  the  proper  punctuation:  -Illustrations  of  have  gone  over  the  blue  Atl^tic,  but  t^  arg  r  his  in  the  Semina- 

that  superstitious  regard  for  the  Bible,  which  numter  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  Iwau  i  ul  opening  of  the  next  term.  He 

may  very  well  be  called  Bibliolatry,  have  lately  f”  rULll  preached  to  his  people  on  the  24th  inst.,  morn- 

been  given,  in  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Nant^ket,  Nahant,  Hull,  Scituate,  C  es  t  evening,  apparently  in  usual  health, 

eminent  Scotchman  who  remembered  seeing  names  familiar  to  readers  of  Monday,  the  25th  of  May,  1891,  he  was 

the  Bible  laid  near  the  door  to  keep  witches  The  Eva^OEUST  While  many  Boston  people  ^  ^ 

out.  and  in  the  columns  of  The  Evanqeust  by  go  out  of  town  through  the  Summer  months, 

the  writer  whose  devoted  friend  rebuked  him  “^“7  strangers  find  their  way  m  0^°-  ^he  loss  of  such  a  man  to  the  Church  at  any 

Js  cutting  out  printed  texts  of  a  copy  of  the  N^w  time  would  be  very  great,  but,  under  existing 

to  place  them  where  he  judged  that  they  ®  ®  ®  ®  .  Hnmiltnn  CoIIpo-p  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its 

^^.d  be  read  more  profitably.”  Now  if  any  n  .  Tnlm  V’  greatness.  He  was  a  born  leader.  Intense  in 

•areful  reader  will  compare  this  with  the  sen-  Prof.  Edward  North,  LL.D.  ;  •  •  his  convictions,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  of  daunt- 

tenoe  aa  printed  in  The  Evanqeust,  he  will  see  ®*’.  ^  t,  n  ***®*°^®  *>  p.  .  ’  „  ’  less  courage,  he  was  in  the  front  rank  in  the 

that  the  comma  which  is  there  placed  after  the  great  struggle  through  which  the  Presbyterian 

word  toriter,  makes  that  word  seem  to  mean  J-  m  ’  vwint  nnrl  Church  is  now  passing  in  seeking  the  revision 

the  writer  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs,  Bloo“.  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  wi  rs.  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  On 

instead  of  another  writer  in  The  Evangeust  daughter.  Among  t  e  P“  P‘  ®  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly  he  was  a 

to  whom  it  really  referred.  Again,  in  the  Mis-  Ynrk  Dr  With-  “aster  in  Israel.  As  a  member  of  the  Assem- 

souri  story,  which  is  a  part  of  that  article,  the  named  Dr.  Kittredgeo  ’  '  vr  v  bly’s  Committee  on  Revision  he  rendered  noble 

writer  of  the  ex^etical  pamphlet  spoken  of,  is  ^  Chi^o,  I^.  Sprague  o  u  ui^  .  ..  missed  in  the  further 

hmade  to  ask,  “What  great  political  power  has  i  w  th^P  arP  prosecution  of  this  important  work.  His  meth- 

i  ever  had  the  stare  of  heaven  for  its  emblem—  could  be  greatly  exten  ed,  always  direct,  open  and  manly.  With 

our  National  Union.”  Instead  of  that  dash  names  and  persons  long  and  pleasant  y  nown  splendid  courage  he  scorned  all  ecclesiastical 
after  the  word  emblem,  there  should  be  the  v^ation  season  rings  prodigious  force  pressed 

word  ejeoept.  Read  it  so,  and  see  how  much  exchanges.  Change  of  scene,  place  view.  There 

plainer  the  meaning  is.  associataon,  ®  was  a  true  nobility  in  his  nature  which  could 

I  trouble  you  with  this  note,  Mr.  Editor,  not  P^P^e  ^  ^  PP  np  not  fail  to  command  the  admiration  even  of 

merely  because  of  the  importance  just  note  of  needs  this  chanp  an  t  e  pews.  sp  e  differed  from  him.  With  all  his 

making  sure  that  we  say  in  print  exactly  what  cessation  of  activities  amounting  m  some  boldness  he  was  full  of  such  ten- 

e  mean,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  ^  ^®“®™  thp  demess  and  sympathy  as  made  him  charming 

importance  of  jots  and  tittles  in  all  writings.  ’^^®  Church,  I  firm  y  . .  „  in  domestic  and  social  relations,  and  most  faith 

not  understand  me  as  charging  the  errors  P«f  tor  and  people  who  nave  a  vaca  ion,  re  admirable  as  a  friend.  He  had  a  broad 

ich  I  have  mentioned  above  upon  your  print-  in  the  long  run.  T  e  teac  ®r  w  s  catholic  spirit,  and  was  an  ardent  advocate 

of  wliose  intelligent  carefulness  I  have  faithful  to  the  class  or  e  even  m  *  of  Church  unity.  He  loved  peace  and  longed 

ad  large  experience,  although  I  do  not  under-  L"®  y®®f;  "JZ  t.  see  all  divisions  healed.  But  great  as  is  bis 

tend  them  to  claim  inerrancy.  I  remember  of  *  u  .u  loss  to  the  Church  and  to  the  immediate  com¬ 
bat  I  wrote  that  article  last  week  with  a  J  J  munity  where  he  had  labored  so  long  and  was 

pencil,  aa  I  am  careful  not  to  do  with  this.  It  7“^**®“-  ®®®^  substitutes  we  not  eas  y  ^  known,  honored  and  beloved,  we  feel 

aeema  to  me  probable  that  I  punctuated  as  I  *“  f^*®  Summer  seMon,  an  ^ou  ra  er  am  deeply  that  just  at  this  time  his  loss  to  us 

thof  I  Tpa„-  my  class  absent  four  Sabbaths  than  burdened  .  i  _ ,  . 


DR.  VAN  DYKE— MEMOKIAX  MINUTE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  Union  Semi- 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


Beating 


ABSOU/TEUlf  PURE 


l»T.hem>  indicaud  that  I  ought,  but  I  can-  mj  aueont  tour  oauDaina  tnan  ouruenea 

not  prove  it,  because  the  original  autograph  unacceptable  teac  er.  Seminary  a  firm,  fearless  and  true  friend, 

is  probably  as  irrecoverable  from  the  depths  of  .  The  same  holds  for  pulpit-supp  y.  ny  ing  Seminary,  and  when 


your  waste-basket  as  the  original  autographs  of  economy  and  ^verty  e  .  p  r  committee  waited  upon  him  to  offer  him 

the  pentatench  from  the  sands  of  Asia.  ®®®  f®  **  peop  e  are  not  a  y  Theology,  he  seemed  deeply  moved 

may  have  somewhat  to  say  hereafter  about  P®®*^  preachers  ^d  preac  ing  uring  is  a  -  impressive  and  self- forgetting 

!  jots  and  tittles  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  not  “^®'  ,  ®?“®  ®**“';®**  committees  pay  t  a  solemnity,  “This  appointment  means  peace; 
just  now,  I  wish  now  for  your  kind  permission  Sabbath  for  vacation  suPPly-  The  minister  ^  anything  to  promote  the  peace 

to  say  a  few  words  about  BMiodatm.  ••®®I^  «  ^7®®!/  cheerfully  give  h.s  ^  ^  ^ 

If  any  one  of  my  readers  does  not  see  at  once  services,  but  will  not  ch^pen  them  or  imse  f  heart.” 

what  that  word  means,  I  ask  his  attention  to  the  ^7  a^pting  any  such  return.  c  eapness  is  Alumni  dinner  on  the 

next  two  or  three  sentences.  If,  after  reading  t*^®  pulpit  suppy,  t  en  it  brilliant  and 

m,  he  does  not  see  that  it  is  a  good  word  to  ^®®>d  ^  f®  ®’®®®  t^®  ®^^®  -  - - —  - - - - - 


magnetic  address,  which  won  all  hearts  and 


"T  - - - lUttituovUJ  amuicBD.  mitvii  wv/ia  ai&  hi 

over  against  Bibliolatry,  I  will  not  blame  “Penses  altogether.  e  pastors  o  ourse  ve  ,  universal  admiration.  We 


1  if  he  should  refuse  to  read  any  further.  |  v."****-^.  —  ^  b-v.--  -b  gratulated  ourselves  that  we  were  to  have  such 

You  will  not  find  “BibUoclasm”  in  the  diction-  j  ^®  K'^®  *^®  ‘“Pression  to  the  committee  on  ajjition  to  our  teaching  force,  such  a  friend 
y,  but  you  will  find  “ iconoclasm,  ”  defined  as  |  ^’P**  supply  that  can  be  h^  for  a  pittance.  counsellor  in  the  work  of  our  Seminary, 
the  act  of  breaking  or  destroying  images.”  The  can  and  will  gladly  preach  w  .we  “^7  another  and 

ord  toon  is  the  Greek  for  idol,  and  so  an  be,  for  nothing,  but  we  must  never  be  treaty  m  ^  higher  sphere.  In  sorrow  we  bow  to  the  will 
iconoclast  is  an  idol  smasher.  The  earliest  one  J“Pecuniou8  hirelings.  lAst  Summer  in  EngJ  makes  no 

nn  rpcnrd  T  hAliATA.  wiut  GiHihnn  nr  .Tnriih.Raal  lund,  a  Committee  With  SOme  eXCUSes  about  _ .  _  ....  „ii 


our  calling,  our  churches,  a  great  wrong  when 


You  will  not  find  “BibUoclasm”  in  the  diction- I  ^®  K*'’®  *^®  ‘“Pression  to  the  committee  on 
y,  but  you  will  find  “ iconoclasm.  ”  defined  as  !  P“’P'*  ®®PP*7  ‘bat  we  can  be  had  for  a  pittance. 

the  act  of  breaking  or  destroying  images.”  The  j  '^®  P^®®®*'  ^’'®>‘®  '^® 

ord  icon  is  the  Greek  for  idol,  and  so  be,  for  nothing,  but  we  must  never  be  treated  as 


on  record,  I  beUeve,  was  Gideon  or  Jerub-Baal.  “  commuiee  w»n  some  excuses  auoui 

See  Judges  vi.  Another  instance  was  Hezekiah  ^^rd  times  and  large  expenses,  offered  me  two 
breaking  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  g«“eas.  With  true  American  self-respect,  I 


mistakes,  but  doeth  all  things  well. 

^  J  Resolved,  That  this  board  extends  to  the  fam- 
’  ily  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke  our  deep  and  affectionate 


had  made,  because  the  silly  people  burnt  incense  ^®®’  ^^e  've  co  e  my  ser-  (.jj  sudden  and  great  bereave- 

*.r,  ir;.,.—  .rni,-  A\  vices.  That  committee  of  a  great  church  was  ^  ®  ... 

to  It  (*  Kings  xviii.  4).  u  J  J  J.  OK  1.  iv.  u  iv.  ment,  assuring  them  that  we  share  their  sor- 

In  the  Reformation,  when  the  unscriptural-  ashamed,  and  sent  me  a  £5  note  through  the  ^^w,  for  the  affliction  is  ours  as  well  as  theirs, 
ness  of  worshipping  pictures  and  images  of  ^  "®P"‘*,^.‘®  t*^®,  '‘“t®  E.  M.  Kingsley,  Recorder, 

saints  and  Apostles  and  the  Virgin  Mary  had  the  matter  of  pulpit  supply, 

been  made  evident  to  the  people,  there  were  Presbyterianism  in  Boston  gained  another 
some  whose  xeal  prompted  them  to  tear  down  ‘“P®*®®  evening  in  the  services  connected 
these  objectionable  icons  from  the  walls  of  the  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  New 


churches,  and  break  them  in  pieces.  Theyprob-  Roxbury  Presbyterian  Church  This  enterprise 
ably  thought  they  were  following  the  example  ®®*  **®  *'‘®  former  ^stor, 

of  Gideon  and  of  Hezekiah.  But  the  rudeness  Campbell,  now  of  Chicago, 

and  violence  of  the  iconoclasts  are  not  now  ®*®?®  Knee  and  ^me  to  this  church,  it  has 


iHittistcrs  anb  €burcl)C0. 

NEW  YORK. 

Schenectady. — Sunday,  July  12th,  the  East- 


of  Gideon  and  of  Hezekiah.  But  the  rudeness  •  u  u  -VT  avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev, 

and  violence  of  the  iconoclasts  are  not  now  f^r.  Kneeland  came  to  this  church,  it  has  Charles  B.  Chapin  is  pastor,  received  nine  new 

praised  by  Protestant  writers,  but  apologized  P®®**®^  forward  with  vigorous  stride.  Efforts  members.  This  makes  eighty- four  additions 

to  secure  monev  have  met  with  considerable  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  of  his  nunistry 
for  m  a  way  that  amounts  to  censure.  Truth  About  tl6  000  toward  a  total  nroDosed  ‘here,  a  very  encouraging  record. 

does  not  need  violence  and  rudeness  even  '  ^  ^  j  Ft  mtra  _ On  June  23rd  the  Presbvterv  of 

toward  its  enemies,  still  less  towards  its  friends,  ®^®®®  ®«  *‘®"®  '’y  ^®"®®®  ”®®®®  -.?i“ 


at  a  cost  of  |7,000,  and  the  church  has  involved 
an  outlay  of  $.50,000.  The  church  was  organized 
in  1881  with  a  membership  of  thirty-two,  and 
with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Sterrett,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  pastor.  In  1884  Mr.  Sterrett  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  present  pastor.  When  he  was 
installed,  the  church  had  sixty-nine  members; 
to  day  it  has  reached  the  surprising  growth  of. 
420  members.  It  is  rare  indeed  for  a  church  to' 
make  an  actual  average  gain  of  fifty  a  year  for 
seven  successive  years,  especially  in  the  fluctu¬ 
ating  population  in  some  of  our  Western  cities. 
The  pastor  and  people  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  are 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  over  their  present 
prosperity.  They  are  an  example  to  be  imitated, 
both  in  zeal  and  liberality. 

OHIO. 

Cleves.  —  Passing  the  eightieth  milestone. — 
On  July  14th  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  D.D.,  cele¬ 
brated  his  eightieth  birthday  at  his  pleasant 
home,  a  mile  from  this  village.  His  five  chil¬ 
dren,  nineteen  grandchildren,  and  six  great¬ 
grandchildren,  arise  and  call  him  blessed.  His 
health  is  good,  and  his  labors  in  the  ministry 
and  in  behalf  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  abound.  A  very  interesting  feature  of 
the  day  was  his  fifty  guests,  the  children  of  the 
“Cincinnati  Children’s  Home,”  and  their  at¬ 
tendants.  The  Big  Four  -  Railroad  kindly  fur 
nished  a  special  car,  and  his  neighbors  car¬ 
riages  to  bring  the  happy  ^ests  to  their  destina¬ 
tion,  in  a  large  grove  of  md  forest  trees  around 
his  house.  Here  they  enjoyed  perfect  freedom, 
a  good  dinner,  and  before  they  left,  ice  cream, 
cake,  and  pure  country  milk.  Tlieir  behaviour 
was  admirable.  On  leaving  at  eventide,  crowd¬ 
ed  in  the  carriages,  they  gave  hearty  cheers 
for  their  aged  friend,  and  made  the  grove  re¬ 
sound  with  their  joyous  songs,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  kindred,  friends,  and  neighbors 
of  Dr.  Chidlaw,  now  cheerful  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  though  fairly  entered  upon  the  81st  year 
of  bis  earthly  pilgrimage. 

THE  SOUTHERN  CHURCH. 

New  Orleans. — Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer’ s  opposition 
to  the  Louisiana  Lottery  scheme  is  so  pro¬ 
nounced  and  effective,  that  its  friends  and  re¬ 
tainers  have  brought  the  charge  against  him 
that  away  back  in  the  early  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  his  church  was  aided  by  a  lottery.  The 
charge,  however,  proves  to  be  one  of  those 
pieces  of  information  that  will  not  bear  exam¬ 
ination.  The  story  as  told  in  the  last  South¬ 
western  Presbyterian,  is,  however,  an  interest¬ 
ing  one.  It  says:  In  a  historical  paper  read 
by  Dr.  Palmer  at  the  semi-centennial  of  his 
church,  published  Nov.  27th,  1873,  after  stating 
that  Rev.  Theodore  Clapp  (Rev.  Sylvester 
Lamed’ 8  successor)  was  led  to  visit  New 
Orleans  by  invitation,  near  the  close  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1822,  Dr.  Palmer  adds :  On  the  third  Sun¬ 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpit.  Finding  the 
church  embarrassed  by  a  debt  of  |45,0(W,  he 
naturally  hesitated,  and  finally  made  its  liqui¬ 
dation  the  condition  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
call.  The  method  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
though  deemed  proper  at  the  time,  would  now 
be  disallowed  by  the  better  educated  conscience 
of  the  Church.  The  tmstees  made  application 
to  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  then  in  session, 
for  a  lottery,  which,  being  sold  to  Yates  and 
McIntyre  of  New  York  for  $25,000,  relieved  the 
pressure  of  debt  to  that  amount.  For  the  re¬ 
maining  $20,000,  the  building  was  sold  to  Judah 
Touro,  Esq.,  a.  merchant  of  wealth,  whose 
magnificent  charities  have  left  his  name  in 
grateful  remembrance  to  the  people  of  New 
Orleans.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  Mr. 
Touro  held  the  building  to  the  time  of  its  de- 
itj^ction  by  fire,  allowing  the  income  from  pew 
li^ts  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  minister,  and  in- 


and  realize  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,  and  that  loving  self-sacrifice  is  real 
self-serving  ? 

“  For  we  live  by  loving, 

'  “  And  by  eervinK,  love  will  grow.” 

J.  T.  Gibson,  Secretary  Board  of  Missions  for 
Freedmen.  Pittsburgh. 

FONTS.— In  Marble,  Ophite,  Stone,  Carved  Wood,  etc.  Send 
tor  pbotograpba  of  work  done.  Illiutrated  hand-books  on  appli¬ 
cation.  J.  &  R.  LAMB.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


MARRIAGES. 

Anderson— Wallino.— At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
parents.  No.  12  Elk  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,^on  Wednesday 
evening,  .Inly  15th,  1H91,  by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Hodgman, 
Janette,  eldest  daughter  of  George  R.  Anderson,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Walling,  of  the  same  city. 

Jolly— Hammond.  — By  Rev.  John  H.  Anghey.  July 
14th,  1^1,  in  Paul’s  Valley,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian 
Territorv,  W.  W.  Jolly  and  Mrs.  Kate  Hammond,  both 
of  White  Bead  Hill,  Ind.  l  er. 

MEMORIAL  PULPITS.— Special  designs  formulated  for 
pulpits  to  be  erected  as  memorials.  Write  for  particulars.  J. 
&  R.  LAMB  69  Carmine  St.  New  York. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  Station  (24th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Office.  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 


MINUTES  AND  REPORTS-GBNERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Cloth-bound  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1801 
Can  be  secured  by  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  forwarding  25c.  per  copy  to  the  under¬ 
signed.  The  price  to  all  other  persons  Is,  cloth-bound 
Minutes,  $1.50;  paper-covered  Minutes,  $1.00. 

The  Reports  of  the  Boards  for  1891.  cloth-bound  in  vol¬ 
umes,  can  be  secured  by  ministers  for  28c.  per  volume. 
The  price  to  all  other  persons  is,  cloth-bound  volumes, 
50c.:  paper-covered  copies,  28c. 

The  Minutes  and  Reports  in  paper  covers  will  be  dis- 


^iwaujcial. 


Brown  Brothers  ^  Co., 

PHILA.,  RZW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMOBE. 

CONNaCTXD  BY  PBITATB  WIBM. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Ptalla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’a 
We  boy  and  sell  all  first  class  Invest-  t  a  a 

ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  111 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor-  »  xAjwaaaviaaw 
poratlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  CAAiiBv|4-|sim 
favorable  terms  and  mal^  collection  of  iMA/lll 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  aaA 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forsdga 
countries. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  aa. 
JUCuIa/AO  and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points:  alef 
-.0  make  coUectlons  and  issue  Commercial  hm 
U1  Travellers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parta  of  the 

Credit. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

|MZ^niin«a,iiiaiii  ..  .  wi  ....i  . . 


Ult/TiD^ST/irES 
MAT  to  HAL  BANK, 

*1  &  43  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORH, 

(Bank  owns  building  41  A  43  Wall  St.) 


Capital, 

Surplus, 


$soo,oool 

$500fiO(K 


trlbuted,  as  usual,  free  of  charge  to  ministers  of  Presby¬ 
teries  which  have  paid  in  fuU  the  milegge  apportion¬ 
ments  due  to  the  General  Assembly,  anoto  the  sessions 
of  vacant  Churches.  Address 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts.  D.D., 

960  Gilbert  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Visitors  to  Brooklyn  or  New  York  can  find  flrst-class 
accommodation,  bandsome  rooms  and  excellent  table. 


L.,  19  ^uth  Oxfori  St.. 


Elmira. — On  June  23r<l  the  Presbytery  of 

toward  Its  enemies,  still  less  towards  Its  trienas,  .  V  j  .  Chemung  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 

who  are  under  some  illusion  which  prevents  »  worthy  kind,  been  pledged  or  William  H.  Chapman,  a  graduate  of  An¬ 
them  from  seeing  it  as  it  is  subscribed.  Yesterday,  as  Dr.  Withrow,  the  bum  Theological  Seminary  in  May  last,  and  in- 

„  Tj-Li-  I  *  cu  ■  speaker  of  the  occasion  said,  was  “a  great  day  stalled  him  pastor  of  the  Franklin-street  Church 

Ii  now  there  are  Bibliolaters  among  Chris-  .  .  .  t-,  ^  .  nt  Fimira  . 

^or  Presbyterians  m  Boston.”  The  service  was  “  c/imira.  , 

tians,  dishonoring  the  Bible  m  their  mistaken  l-jj  Rochester. — Brick  Church. — ^veral  of  the 

efforts  to  exalt  it,  is  there  not  danger  of  Bib-  .  ...  i.  ^  .  large  churches  are  being  supplied  by  popular 

lioclasm  in  too  harsh  and  disrespectful  treat-  ^  goodly  number  of  (^ngregationalist  pastqrs  ministers  from  distant  places.  This  arrange¬ 


ment  of  fhemt  If  one  who  has  had  leisure  and  ^®^®  Pre®®“‘>  t^®  ^^om  participated  in  the  ment  gives  satisfaction  to  the  several  congrega- 
...  .  i.  •  a  IT-  1.  exercises.  The  congregation  was  quite  large,  tions,  and  to  many  not  embraced  in  the  circle 

opportunity  to  become  an  expert  in  Higher  j  surrounding  two  sides  of  the  build-  churches  thus  supplied.  Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin  of 

criticism”  (unfortunately  so  called),  cannot  completely  surrounaing  two  siaes  oi  tne  build-  ave  a  fine  description  of  the 

help  regarding  as  “weaker  brethren”  the  great  filling  the  large  pl^form  arranged  for  -passion  Play^  as  witnesed  by  him  at  Ober- 

majority  of  those  whom  the  great  public  until  *^®  s^kers.  Dr.  J.  Sanderson  of  Ammergau  by  r^uest  on  the  evening  o^ 

,  ^  J  i  u..  D-ui-  1  u  1  u*  New  York  opened  the  services  with  invocation.  19th.  The  further  supplies  are:  July  26th, 

lately  supposed  to  be  Biblical  scholars,  ought  J"  Presbvterian  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.l).,  of  Albany;  Aug. 

not  such  a  iMTivileged  one  to  be  careful,  lest  in  J^“®  ®“®”\  ®*  iJosion  rresbyterian  wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D.,  New  York; 


,  J  i  u..  D-ui-  1  u  1  u*  New  York  opened  the  services  with  invocation.  19th.  The  further  supplies  are:  July  26th, 

lately  supposed  to  be  Biblical  scholars,  ought  J"  Presbvterian  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.l).,  of  Albany;  Aug. 

not  such  a  iMTivileged  one  to  be  careful,  lest  in  j^“®  ®:  iJosion  rresbyterian  wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D.,  New  York; 

woundingtheir  weak  consciences, he  “sin  against  ®*]®  ®  singing  our  vCTses  ^ug.  16th,  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  ^ymimd;  Aug.  23rd, 

Christ”?  A.  of  the  hymn,  How  firm  a  foundation.”  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler;  Aug.  30th,  M.  Woolsey 

™  -  1  1,  T  4.  S.  Gumbart  of  the  Dudley-street  Baptist  Church  Stryker,  D.D.,  of  Chicago.  Pastor  Taylor  ex- 

For  my  single  self,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  ^ead  the  Scriptures,  and  Dr.  Foster  of  Immanuel  P®®*^  to  return  and  supply  his  own  pulpit  on 
have  among  us  no  more  sincere  lover  of  the  ^  i.  j  mi.  and  after  Sept.  6th. 

Bible,  and  no  more  earnest  or  reverent  student  -veZ^  '  °  .  ®  Central  Church. — Pastor  Stebbins  and  family 

of  it  than  Profeezor  Briggs,  but  I  cannot  think  "^‘^'■ess  of  Dr.  Withrow  was  in  good  spirit,  have  been  absent  two  w^ks  or  “ore,  and  Chan- 
that  his  famous  Inaueural  Address  is  at  all  well  earnest,  plain  spoken,  and  spiritual.  Its  aim  cellor  Sims  of  Syracuse  has  supplied  the  pulpit. 
5^  f  L  ®  e  L  was  to  show  what  constitutes  a  successful  They  have  been  unable  to  quite  complete  and 

adapted  to  make  that  impression  of  him.  -^.---hcal  church  The  sneaker  was  emnhatic  dedicate  their  beautiful  and  spacious  auditorium 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  multi-  .  ^  .  uxt  1.  1  ^  before  the  usual  Summer  vacation.  It  is  un- 

tndes  of  the  devout  readers  of  the  Bible,  in-  saying.  Not  secular  learning,  not  money,  jerst^  that  the  small  deficit  is  n^riy  made 
,  J.  i  #  *1.  u  ■  4.  *  not  numbers,  but  converted  men  and  women,  up.  The  supplies  for  the  Central  pulpit  yet  to 

.  •  T.,  ”  ,  .'Tb  M  I  loyl  to  -I-™  «  Master  «,d  Redeemer.-  eime.  are  .150110,™,  8ad  Jm/ ttl.  Dr. 

their  attainmets  in  all  departments  of  Biblical  ..  .j..  neculiarities  of  reliirious  Raymond;  Aug.  16th,  Chancellor  Sims;  Aug. 

study  except  the  “Higher  Criticism,”  were  .  ®  23rd  and  30th,  Prof.  S.  Riggs,  D.D.  Dr. 

pcunfully  shocked  by  it.  Is  there  nothing  which  !®  ®®°  *^®’  ®  ®®  ®*’  ®®  George  H.  Patton  of  the  Thira  Church,  is  at 

r  J  r  a.-  T  f  iu  a.  spoken  more  opportunely  or  forcibly  than  he  bis  cottage  at  Lake  Ontario,  supplying  his  own 

he  oan  do  or  «.j  to  ^afy  theae j^pl.  that  ^  ,  i,  g*  pr.  ffilfi»/doe.  not 

they  hare  mmtnderOood  him,  aa  hia  warmest  _ _ .  ,  vacate  the  first  Church  pulpit  uutil  next 

advocates  insist  that  they  have.  It  wUl  help  ,  Foltejv.ng  his  a^ess  came  earnest  words  C.  P.  Coit  has  already  taken  his 

him  greatly  in  his  efforts  to  lead  those  whom  ‘?‘®  ^*®"’  Kneeland  raising  and  furlough,  while  Rev.  A.  J.  Hutton  o/st.  Peter’s 

,  ®  .  u,  x.  ,  answering  the  question,  Does  it  pay  to  build  is  spending  the  strength  derived  from  his  Pal- 

and  sup^irt  Christian  churches?  Mr.  Robert  esti^e  and  Egypt  tour%t  home, 
r  ^  f  i®’  «  ;  Gilchrist  read  an  extended  list  of  articles  and  '  NEW  JERSEY. 

ve  n  ®  ®an  re  publications  enclosed  in  the  box,  and  then  fol-  Asbury  Park.  Ex  -  President  McCosh  of 

learn  such  modes  of  speech  as  will  not  make  T  „  ,  ^  d-ko  ..frvTvxa  ♦kx,  wmofraw  Princeton,  now  past  eighty  years  of  age, 

him  seem  so  like  a  Biblioclast,  a  veritable  Bible-  u  ^  -di  k  #  ’  preached  to  an  audience  of  4,000  people  in  the 

with  prayers  by  Dr.  Plumb  of  Walnut  avenue  ugw  Asbury  Park  Auditorium,  Sabbath  morn- 
'  Congregational  Church.  After  hymn  and  bene  ing,  July  12th.  His  voice,  though  less  power- 

DKATH  OF  BBV.  G.  L.  BOOF,  D.D.  Hiyvtion  hv  C  L.  Gnodcll  of  thp  Winthron  ful  than  in  former  years,  was  distinctly  heard 


and  bettor  views  of  the  Bible,  which,  he  thinks,  "“‘I* - ^ - -  a^  t  ^  *  *•’ , - - 

.  .  i.TJa.1.--*!.  xtl  Gilchnst  read  an  extended  list  of  articles  anc 

have  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  if  he  can  first  • i  j  -  .i.  u  j  xi.  *  i 

,  .  J  <  L  -11  X  1  publications  enclosed  in  the  box,  and  then  fol 

learn  such  modes  of  speech  as  will  not  make  f' _ ,  ^  _ _ .  ^  ^  ^ 


DBATH  OF  BBV.  G.  L.  BOOF.  D.D.  diction  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Goodell  of  the  Winthrop  than  in  former  years,  wm  distinctly  heard 

Rev.  Garret  Lansing  Roof,  D.D.,  died  in  Troy  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  audience  dis-  “  e^®*’7  ^^KANSAS* 

July  16,  at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  Clinton  persed.  The  building  will  be  completed  about  '  _  mu  t>  t  t  x  - 

H.  Men^ly  He  was  bora  at  Canajohaxie,  Sep-  Dec.  Ist.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  $30,000.  It  on  jtTyiftli'du^y  S^ied ' 
tember  8.  1811,  his  grandfather  being  Johannes  is  built  of  stone  quarried  on  the  site,  trimmed  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place.  Rev.  J.  D. 
Roof,  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  Mohawk  with  red  granite  from  Maine.  Success  to  it  and  Countermine  of  York,  Nebraska,  preached  the 
Valley.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1831,  its  indefatigable  pastor.  sermon;  Rev.  B.  K  Pri^h  of  Horton,  charged 

and  practiced  law  for  many  years.  In  1840  he  if  this  letter  were  not  already  sufficiently  the  p^fe ison  o  o  ton 
was  District  attorney  for  Montgomery  county,  extended,  for  vacation  season,  I  should  like  to  -  C^rv.-The  new  house  of  worshin  nf 


Valley.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1831,  its  indefatigable  pastor.  sermon;  Rev.  B.  K  Pri^h  of  Horton,  charged 

and  practiced  law  for  many  years.  In  1840  he  if  this  letter  were  not  already  sufficiently  the  p^fe ison  o  o  ton 

was  District  attorney  for  Montgomery  county,  extended,  for  vacation  season,  I  should  like  to  -  ka^as  CiTY.-The  new  house  of  worship  of 
But  having  for  reasons  of  conscience  decided  to  speak  words  of  commendation  for  the  Boston  the  First  Pesbyterian  Church  of  Kansas  City, 
enter  the  ministry,  he  took  a  partial  couifse  in  Traveller.  Its  open  declaration  of  principles  Kas.,  was  dedicated  July  12th,  when  the  build- 
Union  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  December  1,  under  the  new  manag;ement,  has  awakened  crowded  with  over  a  thousand  joj^l 

1846,  by  the  Classis  of  Montgomery.  He  was  8om«  criticism  and  some  speculation  as  to  the  ^a8tor,’’^v.  *FraSklin^  P^^^fryt^was^^assisT^d 
successively  pastor  of  the  Reformed  churches  issue  for  it  and  for  the  city.  Some  predict  for  by  nine  neighboring  ministers.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
of  Auriesville,  Port  Jackson  and  the  South  it  an  erratic  course  against  the  saloon  and  the  George  P.  Hays,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
church  of  West  Troy,  then  in  1865  he  entered  Catholic  hierarchv.  Some  sav  it  will  swerve  f^^rian  Church,  Kansas  Cite,  Mo.,  preached  ^e 

......  1..  V,  „„„  _ _ -  -x  -  -  ;  xi.  xi  X  -X  -11  V  sermon  from  the  text,  Kora.  i.  15--20.  His 

the  Presbyterian  church,  and  was  pastor  of  from  its  principles;  others  that  it  will  be  subject  was  “The  Commercial  Value  of  Chris- 

Lowville  for  fourteen  years.  In  Febuary  he  bought  up;  still  others  that  it  cannot  command  tianity;  the  Condition  of  Man  With  and  With- 
was  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Troy  as  a  subscription  list  that  will  make  it  a  financial  out  Religion.”  The  subject  was  handled  in  a 
honorably  retired,  but  he  continued  to  preach  success.  Was  there  ever  a  good  thing  under-  Then  followed,  und^r  the 

occasionally.  In  1879  Union  College  gave  him  taken  without  evil  prophecies,  criticism  and  collection,  afterwhichcamethededicatoryser- 

his  degree  of  D  D.  He  contributed  many  arti-  opposition  of  some  sort  or  other  ?  vices  proper,  lasting  aboui  fifteen  minutes. 


was  Mr.  Clapp^s  personal  friend  and  benefactor 
throughout  life;  and  when  the  original  building 
was  burnt,  and  long  after  it  bad  been  carried 
away  by  Mr.  Clapp’s  secession,  Mr.  Touro,  we 
believe,  built  a  small  chapel  for  the  Unitarian 
congregation,  until  a  larger  edifice  could  be 
erected  for  their  accommodation.  Such  in¬ 
stances  of  princely  munificence  deserve  to  be 
engraved  upon  tablets  of  marble.  Ten  years 
after  the  coming  of  Mr.  Clapp  (Jan.  13th,  1823), 
two  of  the  elders  and  fifteen  members  left  the 
church  to  form  another  on  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  beginning 
their  worship  in  a  warehouse  on  Lafayette 
Square,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Paulding. 
The  next  year  (1833)  Mr.  Clapp  was  deposed 
from  the  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  when  nine  more  left,  including  ^ders 
Alfred  Hennen  and  J.  A.  Maybin.  These  two 
seceding  bodies  were  united  and  worshipped  in 
a  room  on  Julia  Street  until  March,  1835,  when 
they  occupied  for  the  first  time  the  basement  of 
their  new  church  building  on  the  site  where 
the  present  house  in  which  Dr.  Palmer  preaches, 
now  stands,  and  where  Paulding’s  warehouse 
stood.  Their  first  house  was  burned  Oct.  29th, 
1854,  and  the  present  finished  in  1857.  From 
;  this  it  is  clear  that  if  any  church  building  in 
New  Orleans,  used  for  worship  to-day,  derived 
help  by  inheritance  from  the  lottery  drawn  in 
1822,  it  can  only  be  the  house  of  the  ITnitarians, 
at  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Julia  streets, 
.the  property  of  Mr.  Clapp  and  his  successors. 
iThe  seceding  Presbyterians  who  left  him,  gave 
to  him  and  his  all  their  right  to  the  house  and 
lot  which  that  lottery  bad  relieved  of  debt. 
They  and  their  successors  built  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  bearing  no  relation  to  that  lottery,  by 
either  purchase  or  inheritance. 


WORK  OF  THE  Y.  P.  S.  C.  B.  AMONG  THE 
FRBBDMEN. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Seattle,  Washington,  undertook  to 
raise  $400  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  in  Scotia 
Seminary  for  one  year.  Mr.  Ovid  A.  Byers, 
when  sending  us  the  last  hundred  dollars,  writes 
ns  as  follows :  “  Enclosed  you  will  find  New  York 
draft  for  $100,  being  the  final  payment  of  the 
support  of  the  teacher  in  Scotia  Seminary  by 
the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Seat- 
He,  Washington,  Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound. 
This  fund  has  caused  some  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  our  members,  but  it  has  done  us  so  much  good 
that  we  are  going  to  try  it  again  next  year. 
Our  Society  sends  with  this  money  many  prayers 
for  God’s  blessing  on  the  work.” 

Could  not  more  of  our  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  take  hold  of  this  great  and  good  work, 


SECOND-HAND  BELL  WANTED. 

Should  any  Church  in  the  East  have  a  good  second¬ 
hand  bell  to  sell,  at  a  low  figure,  to  a  needy  Western 
Church.  It  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing  to  the  Rev.  d. 
NV.  Pratt,  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  giving  pariicnlars. 

July  2l8t,  1891. 

STUDENTS  IN  POOR  HEALTH 
Can  pursue  their  studies  at  Del  Norte  College,  Colorado, 
in  the  wonderfully  restorative  climate  of  the  San  Luis 
Val  ey,  and  permanently  regain  their  health.  Instrnc- 
tihns  thorough.  Standard  high. 


TO  COLORADO  tU  BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

Only  One  Night  On  the  Road.  1 

Leave  Chicago  at  1:00  p.m..  or  St.  Louis  at  858  A.M..  and  1 
arrive  Denver  8:16  p.m.  the  next  day.  Through  Sleepers, 
Chair  Cars  and  Dining  Cars.  All  Railways  from  the 
East  connect  with  these  trains  and  with  similar  trains 
via  Burlln^on  Route  to  Denver,  leaving  Chicago  at  8:10 
P.M.,  St.  Louis  at  8:16  P.M.,  and  Peoria  at  850  p.m.  and  8 
P.M.  All  trains  daily.  Tourist  tickets  are  now  on  sale, 
and  can  be  had  of  ticket  agents  of  all  roads  and  at  Bur¬ 
lington  Route  depots  at  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis. 
There  is  no  better  place  than  Colorado  for  thoee  seeking 
rest  and  pleasure. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE^ 


^XTQ-XTJSa*. 


lOGAN  C.  MURRAY.  President. 

WILlxtAAf  P.  THOMPSON,  Vlee-Presb,  * 
HENRY  IX  HOPKINS.  CaahlaSs 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business, 


NEXT  WEEK 


We  shall  have  our  Closiiig  Sale  of  India  a"** 
China  Silks,  plain  and  figured.  Washable 
Silks,  and  other  Spring  and  Summer  IkbrioB. 
ON  THE  MAIN  FLOOR 

We  ofibr  in  India  and  China  Silks  at  90 
cents  a  yard  our  $1.00  qualities,  at  76  oeats 
a  yard  our  $1.26  qualities. 

In  Washable  Silks  Genuine  Habntaisat 
60  cents,  regular  price,  76  cents;  at  06 
cents,  reg(ular  price,  $1.00. 

IN  THE  BASEMENT 

Figured  India  Silks,  black  groimds,  at  40 
cents  a  yard. 

Black  and  Fancy  Colored  Grounds  at  60 
cents.  These  got^s  are  all  new  deeigna, 
and  are  equal  in  quality  to  those  sold  at 
$1.00  earlier  in  the  season. 

2,600  yards  in  miscellaneous  lengths  at 
36  cents ;  also  several  thousand  yards  ot 
Fancy  Silks  and  Surahs  at  about  Half  Price. 


James  McCreery  &  Co,, 

BROADWAY  &  Ilth  STREET, 


ARTICLES. 


Mew  Zealand.  By  Professor  George  M.  Grant. 
With  18  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
from  drawings  by  W.  T.  Smedley  and  others. 
The  yigilantes  of  California,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 
By  John  W.  Clampitt. 

Glimpses  of  Western  Architecture.  Chicago  /.  By 
Montgomery  Schuyler.  With  9  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Mihi/ists  in  Paris.  By  J.  H.  Rosny.  Illustrated 
by  P.  RenoCard  and  A.  Lepere. 

London— Plantagenet.  /.  Ecclesiastical.  By  Wal¬ 
ter  Besant.  With  19  illustrations  drawn  by 
Harry  Fenn,  H.  D.  Nichols,  and  E.  Pen- 
field. 

What  is  Inheritance  ?  By  Dr.  Andrew  Whson. 
Some  American  ftidera.  Fourth  Paper.  By  Col. 
Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge,  U.  S.  A.  With 
6  full- page  illustrations  froip  paintings  by 
Frederic  Remington. 

Lord  Byron's  Early  School-Days.  By  Professor  W. 
G.  Blaikie. 


FICTION. 

Peter  Ibbetson.  A  Novel.  Part  III.  By  George 
DU  Maurier.  With  14  illustrations  by  the 
author.— ^/i  Imperatire  Duty.  A  Novel.  Part 
II.  By  WiLUAM  Dean  Howeli^.— Z.vcA'.  A 
Story.  By  Mark  Twain.— Zoo  Zoo.  A  Story. 
By  George  Heath. 

POETRY. 

In  the  High  Tower.  By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.— 771s 
Wizard  Harp.  By  Kate  Putnam  Osgood.— 4ff- 
awered.  By  Nannie  Mayo  Fitzhuoh. 

Editorial  Departments,  as  usual,  conducted  by 
George  William  Curtis,  William  Dean 
Howells,  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Sabseription  Price,  $4.00  a  Tear. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pnblishers, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


NEW  YORK. 


DB.  RICE'S  MOTES  OH  THE  GOSPELS. 

4  Tols.  (Matthew,  Mark,  Iiuke  and  John). 
JOHN  JUST  ISSUED. 

The  CELT  works  glvlag  the  texto  of  the  CewMOM 
(1411)  aad  ReTlsed  YersleM  (1881),  with  CrltL 
eal,  Exegetleal  aad  AppUeatlre  Notes. 

PEOPLE'S  COMMENTMy  ON  JOHN. 

(Fourth  toL  People’s  Oommentary  Series). 

By  Edwin  W.  Rios,  D.D. 

This  is  1,  the  latest:  2,  notioee  all  modern  criti¬ 
cism  ;  8,  cites  ablest  acholara  for  fifteen  centuries; 
4,  has  maps  and  engravings  from  bMt  oonrooe;  6l 
is  commended  by  beet  Biblical  acholara :  8.  give» 


ISmo.  cloth.  Illnstrated  with  Maps  and  Original 
Engravlnga.  Pp.  vlil.  and  886. 

Price,  by  mall,  S1.Z5. 

People’s  Commentary  on  Mattfieir. 

Cloth,  12mo,  816  pp.,  four  Colored  Maps,  Knmer 
ons  Engraving  Harmony,  Analy^  Index, 
etc.  Bwond  edition.  $158. 

PICTORIAL  COMMENTARY  ON  MARK. 

Third  edition.  Revised.  12mo,  cloth.  Folly 
Illustrated.  ZlOpegee.  aOoenta. 

PEOPLES  COMMENTARY  ON  LURE. 

aoth,12mo.  381pp.  $156. 

I^Send  for  desertpttve  eimilara. 

THE  AMERICAH  SUMOAT  SCHOOL  UHIOH, 

1122  Chestnnt  Street,  PhUadelphla. 
lO  Bible  House,  New  York. 


ALL  THE  ISSUES 

- ON  THZ - 

Miteriai  Boar!  of  Pililjiiatioii  aii 
Saiatk  Scliool  M, 

1334  Chestnut  Otrist  PhUaiMphia,  Ps., 

CAK  BM  OBIAIXXD  AT 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’I^ 

711  BROADWAY,  NKW  YORK. 

Or  any  of  the  Depoeitoiiee  or  Bookaellen  reprasenttzi 
the  Board. 

BH~Cmtalogy$t  rniM  samplet  tf  PerMleelt  funUtked  am  op. 
plleatlon 


NOW  READY! 


his  degree  of  D  D.  He  contributed  many  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  papers,  and  was  especially  fond  of 
historical  subjects,  writing  much  on  the  Mo- 


opposition  of  some  sort  or  other?  vices  proper,  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Traveller  is  going  to  survive  them  all,  I  The  building  is  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sev- 
believe,  and  do  an  unspeakable  good.  It  is  ®*'*‘®®7,  NebrMka  Avenue,  convenient 

’  #  XV,  u-  V,  V,  ***®  rapid  transit  lines  and  the  well-paved 


hawk  Valley.  His  health  was  infirm  during  his  needed  here.  The  organs  of  the  hierarchy  have  thoroughfares.  It  is  built  of  pressed  brick,  with 
declining  years,  but  be  retained  his  genial,  become  aggressive  and  insolent.  The  “  Leaders”  stone  trimmings,  and  with  its  tall  cupalo  and 
kindly  spirit,  which  made  him  in  his  prime  in  a  certain  daily  are  able  and  trenchant  from  beautiful  stained  glass  windows,  it  presents  a 
such  a  pleasant  companion  and  earnest  pastor,  a  Jesuitical  view -point.  The  Traveller  has  TsL'ling^^p^a^Rn^^rcoSr^k^tten^^ 

orrective.  Jesuitry  vsdth  space  in  the  gallery  for  from  200  to  300 


Mrs.  Meneely  in  his  only  surviving  child. 


already  acted  as  a  curb  and  corrective.  Jesuitry 


Nervous  Dyspepsia 

In  severe  form,  tired  and  languid,  no  ambition,  sleep  ir¬ 
regular,  no  appetite— this  was  my  condition  when  1  began 
to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  From  the  very  first  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  be 

J’Txst  AA/  l3.£tt  X  SSTeecXecl. 

The  nervous  dyspepsia  has  now  entirely  gone,  my  appe¬ 
tite  is  excellent,!  can  eat  heartily  without  distress  after 
wards;  I  sleep  well,  and  can  now  go  to  my  work  without 

TlxAt  71x*eca.  Feellzxs 

so  frequent  before  I  beg;an  taking  the  medicine.  I  rec¬ 
ommend  Hood’s  ^rsaparilla  as  the  King  of  Medicines.” 
J.  J.  8citl,i.y,  President  Seaman’s  Union.  286  Catherine 
Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GiSPBL  flVMNS  No.  6, 


IKA  D.  9ANKEY, 

.TAMES  McGRANAUAN,  GEORGE  C.  STEBRIN8. 
231  HYMNS. 

PRICE,  $30  PER  HUNDRED  COPIES. 

Add  6  Cents  per  Copy  if  ordered  by  Mall. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEIPE8T  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORU. 

1111  I  mil  BOOKS,  BARE, 

MILLION 

LIBRARIES  AMD  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THA9 
ARY  BOOK  STORE  IB  THE  WORLD. 

Mammoth  Catalogue  furniehed  upon  appiKatms. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambers  St., 

Third  door  west  of  atv  HaU  P»k,  NEW  YORB . 


EUROPE,  HOLT  LAND,  ROUND 
THE  WORLD. 


THE  JOHN  CflUBCH  CO.  THE  BIGLOW  k  MAIN  CO  Weekly  tripe  to  London  and  Parle,  $180,  First  Claeax 

7X  w.  at.,  rim.inn.tr  7«  K-  Of  h  St..  Wxw  '  T^lne  and  SwIm  Tri^  $^.  B^  tlckeung  tacUitiM 


At  the  services  last  Friday  Rev.  Uriah  Marion  will  be  compelled  to  show  its  band  openly,  to  more.  The  area  occupied  is  eighty  by  ninety 
read  the  Scriptures,  Rev.  Alexander  Dickson,  fight,  or  to  do  its  work  more  silently  and  under  feet.  The  interior  is  very  attij^tive,  the  heavy 
D.D.,  spoke  beautifully  of  his  old  friend,  and  cover.  That  it  wUl  cease  from  doing,  no  man  P^^®;,ork®  e“n  ?o  th*e®  h^e“organ°^beteVof 
Rev.  William  Read  offered  the  prayer;  after  living  in  this  city  can  for  a  moment  believe,  polished  r^  oak.  Die  carpeting  and  decora- 
which  Dr.  Roof  was  buried  in  Canajoharie.  Some  time  latter,  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  tions  are  in  harmony  with  the  dther  furnish- 
— -  disclose  the  hold  it  has  in  our  poetofflee,  “88-  1“  t^®  basement,  a  large  room  neatly 


Xjlls.e 


AXetxx. 


in  every  four  thousand,  and  in  Germany  one  in  jgj  hi  iJj  have  vacation  nnd  rest. 

every  two  thousand.  W.  H.  Allbbioht. 


has  been  in  use  lor  some  time.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  building  stands,  was  purchased 


”I  have  taken  two  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for 
weakness  and  no  appetite.  With  great  pleasure  I  will 
say  1  think  it  has  done  me  much  good  because  I  am  now 
able  to  eat  like  a  man.”  J.  C.  Chubchili.,  Richardson 
Hotel,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  most  snccessfnl  bnilding-np  medicine  and  blood 
porilter.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 


74  W.  4th.  St.,  Ciselnsstl.  76  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 
18  E.  16th  8t.,  New  York.  I  81  Bssdolph  8t.,  Chl<;|«o. 


- f - 1  PASTORS  or  OOrZSlTTEBS 

I  about  to  BniuD.  Bkkoubtx,  or  Dsoo. 

I  BATE  OiiUKCBi-B,  cau  Obtain  valua- 

|8  ti  Ti  I'  rormaUonou  church  bnilillng 

ill  by  readli  g  D’Orsay's  Hand  boos  on 

P  aus,  stained 01ass,yentUaUon,  an^ 

AsW  I  stere(m;broie 

1  .  or  8ECC0  Pinmo. 

This  new  method  ot  Chnroh  Deoo- 
KfMZnjDm  ration  is  tor  superior  to  Fresco.  Ths 
— colors  are  soft,  rich.  Imperishable, 
proof  against  leaky  loots.  Plans 
for  new  or  the  remodelling  or  decoration  of  old  churches 
furnished.  Hand  hook  sent  free  to  pastors  and  commit¬ 
tees.  Address  D.OR8AY  ft  CO.,  Rooms  66  and  66  Bible 
House,  New  York.  Refer  to  EMitors  of  this  paper. 


all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  etc. 

H.  GAZE  A  SON.  940  Bro^way,  New  York. 


COUBTRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES,  FARMS, 
REAL  ESTATE. 


On  Hudson  River,  in  "Wee^ 
Chester  County,  ConnectienS 
and  the  Berkshlres. 

E.  S.  MIUAL  JU., 

17  East  42d  St.,  K.  T.  City. 


CHURCH  ORGAN  FOR  SALE. 

„Now  .use  In  the  •  Presbyterian  church,  Brookport 
N.  Y .  T^  timtr^ent  la  to  he  retdaesd  by  a  new  oSia 
Sept.  1,  hnilt  by  Roosevelt  of  New  York  City,  who  wllk 
set  np  the  ornan  here  offered  for  sale  la  pn>«haaar?s 
churoi^  aj^will  guarantse  It  to  be  in  thorough  order. 
Price  t^OO.  P^haaer  to  pay  trannMrtatlon.  Ad- 
dieas.  Rev.  O.  V.  Retohel,  Drawer  MTwMkport,  21.  T. 
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%l)c  Chilbrm  at  Qomc. 


“Yes,  mamma,  they  are,  though  I  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Nobles  washed  for  you  or  for  any 
one;  but  may  I  go?" 

“Why  no,  certainly  not,  this  time  of  night. 
It  is  three  miles  away  from  here,  Harry;  to¬ 
morrow  will  surely  be  time  enough  to  see  the 
boy.  I  guess  your  errand  is  not  important.” 

Here  I  began  to  cry,  and  said  beseechingly, 
“Oh,  mamma,  do  let  me  go.  I  never  can  sleep 
to-night  if  I  don’t  see  Ned  Noblest” 

I  presume  you 
it  takes  considerable  to  keep  you 


Christian  Cubcauor, 


trated  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the  inability  of 
the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots.  But  the  Father  is  “more 
willing  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  Him,  than  earthly  parents  are  to  give  good 
gifts  to  their  children.”  The  “love  of  the 
Spirit”  is  a  plea  as  strong  as  the  name  of  Christ. 

When  Nicodemus  marvelled  because  Jesus  said 
“  Ye  must  be  born  again,  ”  Jesus  reiterated  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  for  all  men,  and  then 
answered  his  objection,  “How  can  this  be?” 
This  is  the  old  and  constantly  recurring  method 
of  meeting  the  truth  by  asking  the  how.  It  is 
not  altogether,  if  ever,  honest.  The  how  of 
anything  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact?  He 
also  says,  “I  will  not  believe  what  I  cannot 
understand,”  that  is,  he  is  wise,  but  is  a  fool. 
We  believe  on  evidence.  One  does  not  under¬ 
stand  how  he  sees  and  hears,  how  the  mind 
knows  matter,  how  the  sun  shines,  nor  the  how 
of  the  commonest  things,  but  he  believes  all  the 
same.  The  how  is  marvellous,  for  it  is  God’s 
work ;  God  is  full  of  mystery  and  so  are  His 
words  and  works.  All  one  needs  to  know  is 
that  He  is,  and  that  He  has  His  Word,  and  sees 
His  work.  He  believes  because  God  says  it, 
and  not  because  he  understands  it.  Jesus 
taught  Nicodemus  the  necessity  of  regeneration, 
it  was  for  Nicodemus  to  seek  it  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Yet  He  helps  him  to  believe  it  by  the 
illustration  of  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  which 
is  like  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  spirit  being  the 
same  word  as  wind  or  air,  which  we  do  not 
see,  but  know  by  its  effects.  We  know  the 
Spirit’s  work  by  what  it  does,  as  we  know  that 
the  wind  blows  and  when,  by  the  waving  of 
the  trees. 

When  we  see  the  evidences  of  regeneration, 
we  know  that  one  is  born  of  the  Spirit.  A  leaf 
shows  which  way  the  wind  blows,  as  well  as 
when  in  a  hurricane  it  le  'els  the  forest.  One 
good  evidence  for  regene''ation  shows  that  the 
Spirit  is  present,  and  has  done  His  work.  To 
want  to  confess  Christ  before  men  is  not  of 
human  nature,  but  of  the  renewed  heart.  The 
heart  will  not  praise,  or  pray,  or  love,  or  do 
Christian  works  of  itself,  and  when  it  does 
them,  the  Spirit  has  renewed  it.  We  see  the 
work,  and  may  leave  the  mystery  with  God.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  tell  how  the  heart  is  regener¬ 
ated,  but  there  need  be  little  difficulty  in  tell- 
Little  children  can 


eye,  he  said,  “I  had  a  little  girl  once,  and  she 
died,  and  I  have  hated  everybody  since  then. 
I  guess  I  would  have  been  a  better  man  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  that.”  I  said,  “I  spoke  a^ut 
your  mother  and  your  wife,  and  you  cursed 
them.”  “Yes.”  I  said,  “Would  you  like  to 
have  had  your  little  girl  grow  up  like  you?  she 
might  have  done  so  if  she  had  lived.”  He  re- 

Flied,  “Great  God  I  I  never  thought  of  that. 

am  glad  she  died.”  I  said.  “You  loved  the 
little  girl,  and  she  is  waiting  for  you;  the  little 
hand  is  beckoning,  and  you  can  see  her  by  the 
help  of  Jesus  Christ.”  He  asked,  “What  do 
you  do  when  you  want  to  talk  to  him  ?”  I  said, 
“I  pray.”  He  said,  “Won’t  you  pray  to- day?” 
I  knelt  down  and  prayed.  The  prayer  was 
heard.  He  lived  weeks  and  weeks,  and  finally 
passed  over  to  the  other  side;  but  before  he 
died  he  said  to  them,  “Boys,  I  want  to  tell  you 
the  storv  this  woman  has  told  me.  You  know 
how  the  water  runs  down  the  sluice  box  and 
leaves  all  the  gold  behind.  Well,  the  blood  of 
that  Man  she  told  about,  went  over  me  just  like 
that,  and  carried  off  the  last  plank,  but  left 
enough  for  me  to  be  saved,  and  I  shall  see 
Mamie  and  the  Man  that  di^  for  me  by-and- 
by.”  At  the  last  moment  he  said,  “I  shall  see 
Mamie,  and  I  shall  see  the  Man  that  died  for 
me.”  Friends,  if  God  can  save  my  poor  Jack, 
whose  hands  were  stained  with  human  hlood, 
he  can  save  all  men  that  any  of  you  have  the 
care  of,  if  only  you  go  to  work  for  them  and 
save  them.  Mas.  J.  K.  Barnbv. 


iinmmer  %tsaxis. 


HOW  THE  VIOLETS  COME. 


Bv  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  watchword  for  the 
coming  year  is:  “One  is  your  master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.” 

Rev.  C.  A.  Dickinson  has  upon  this  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hymn: 

O  golden  day  so  long  desired. 

Born  of  a  darksome  night. 

The  swinging  globe  at  last  is  fired 
Bv  thy  resplendent  light. 

And  hark  I  like  Memnon’s  morning  chord. 

Is  heard  from  sea  to  sea 

This  song :  One  Master,  Christ  the  Lord ; 

And  brethren  all  aie  we. 

The  noises  of  the  night  shall  cease. 

The  storms  no  longer  roar ; 

The  factious  foes  of  God’s  own  peace 
Shall  vex  His  church  no  more. 

A  thonsand  thousand  voices  sing 
The  surging  harmony : 

One  Master,  Christ ;  one  Saviour  King ; 

And  brethren  all  are  we. 

Sing  on,  O  chorus  of  the  morn,— 

Your  grand  Endeavor  strain. 

Till  Christian  hearts,  estranged  and  torn. 

Blend  in  the  glad  refrain . 

And  all  the  church,  with  all  its  powers, 
in  loving  loyalty. 

Shall  sing :  One  Master,  Christ,  is  ours ; 

And  brethren  all  are  we. 

O  golden  day,  the  age’s  crown. 

Alight  with  heavenly  love ; 

Rare  day  in  prophecy  renown. 

On  to  thy  zenith  move. 

When  all  the  world,  with  one  accord. 

In  full-voiced  unity. 

Shall  sing :  One  Master,  Christ,  onr  Lord ; 

And  brethren  all  are  we. 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  July  S6. 

Lessons  from  the  Timid  Disciple.  John  8:3. 

John  7:50-53.  John  19:89. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  in  our  topic  that 
Nicodemus  was  a  “timid  disciple.”  It  may 
have  been  “  fear  of  the  Jews,  ”  or  it  may  have 
been  convenience  or  a  desire  for  an  uninterrupted 
talk  which  led  him  to  go  to  Jesus  “by  night.” 
We  do  not  like  to  think  that  he  came  to  patron¬ 
ize  Jesus,  or  to  be  found  on  the  right  side  in 
case  of  success.  It  matters  not;  Jesus  received 
him  as  an  inquirer. 

It  is  gain  if  one  comes  in  the  attitude  of  an 
inquirer;  he  may  become  a  sincere  inquirer  if 
rightly  dealt  with.  It  one  comes  in  fear,  he 
should  be  most  kindly  received.  A  skeptic  is 
not  necessarily  an  enemy  of  the  truth.  The 
word  signifies  one  who  considers.  An  honest 
skeptic  is  in  a  most  hopeful  case.  His  very  doubts 
make  him  an  inquirer.  His  faith  may  be 
shaken,  and  he  is  seeking  foundations.  He 
wants  the  truth.  Hitherto  -he  has  believed 
what  he  has  been  taught,  or  because  others 
did ;  now  he  would  know  for  himself.  Such  a 
time  comes  to  nearly  every  young  man,  which 
is  often  the  crisis  of  his  life,  and  he  needs  care¬ 
ful  handling.  He  is  not  to  be  despised  or  re¬ 
jected  because  he  questions,  but  welcomed  and 
heard  and  answered. 

Although  Nicodemus  was  a  “ruler  of  the 
Jews,  ”  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  Jesus  was 
not  flattered  by  his  coming;  and  Nicodemus 
recognized  in  Him  a  teacher  and  Master,  who 
could  answer  questions  concerning  God  and 
man’s  destiny.  He  recognized  His  miracles  as 
genuine,  and  as  credentials  of  His  divine  au¬ 
thority.  “No  man  can  do  these  miracles  that 
Thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him.”  This 
testimony  as  to  the  miracles  of  Christ  by  a 
“  master  in  Israel,  ^  is  valuable. 

Nicodemus  came  to  interview  Jesus  as  a 
“teacher  come  from  God”  about  “heavenly 
things.”  Jesus  hits  him  between  the  eyes, 
strikes  at  his  heart,  teaches  him  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  practical  truth ;  not  what  he  asks, 
but  what  he  needs.  He  makes  it  as  emphatic 
as  possible  by  His  “Verily,  verily,”  putting  all 
the  authority  of  His  divine  knowledge  upon  it. 
It  is  a  first  truth  for  Nicodemus  and  for  all  in¬ 
quirers  who  have  not  known  and  experienced  its 
“Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.”  Others  Aay 
teach  what  they  will,  Jesus  says  as  His  tqk^- 
in;,  “Except  a  man  be  born  again  He  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.”  This  is  as  universal 
as  it  is  radical.  It  applies  to  every  man,  and 
shows  his  first  and  greatest  need.  It  is  exclu¬ 
sive.  If  one  has  not  been  born  again,  he  is  not 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Jesus  came  to  teach  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  is  not  “of  this  world,”  not  outward  and 
carnal,  but  inward  and  spiritual.  The  “king¬ 
dom  of  God”  was  His  rule  over  the  heart,  and 
this  involved  an  entire  change  of  heart,  a  new 
nature  and  disposition  of  character,  producing 
a  new  life.  To  belong  to  the  kingdom  was 
salvation,  eternal  life.  Nicodemus  understood 
what  was  meant  by  being  “born  again,”  and 
would  himself  have  demanded  this  change  in  a 
proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion.  Such  were 
baptized  and  became  Jews,  when  old  things 
passed  away,  and  all  things  become  new.  The 
words  “bom  again,”  mean  born  anew,  or  born 
from  above,  born  of  God. 

Jesus  teaches  Nicodemus  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
generation  to  salvation.  Nicodemus  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  be  told  that  he,  a  son  of  Abraham  and 
a  mler  of  the  Jews,  needed  regeneration,  and 
while  understanding  what  Jesus  meant,  quib¬ 
bles  by  asking,  “How  can  a  man  be  bom  again, 
or  a  second  time?”  refusing  to  accept  its  spirit¬ 
ual  signification.  Jesus  is  not  provoked  at 
this;  He  has  a  soul  before  Him  to  save  and 
teaches  patiently.  Again,  with  His  “Verily, 
verily,  ”  with  all  authority  and  solemnity.  He 
reiterates  the  tmth,  and  with  the  same  sweep¬ 
ing  application,  “Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Here, He  teaches  that  with  the  inward  change 
there  must  also  be  the  outward  confession  and 
manifestation.  Baptism,  which  signified  this 
change  of  heart,  was  used  when  a  proselyte 
became  a  Jew,  and  its  mode  and  meaning  were 
well  known  to  Nicodemus.  It  was  the  outward 
sign  of  the  inward  change.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  believe  in  Christ  secretly,  one  will  confess 
Christ  before  men.  Nicodemus  could  not  be 
allowed  to  be  a  secret  disciple.  This  would 
seem  to  favor  the  interpretation  that  Nicodemus 
was  at  first  something  of  a  coward.  But  he 
redeemed  himself  afterward,  and  boldly  stood 
up  for  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrim  and  at  His 
burial.  We  are  all  somewhat  cowardly  about 
making  radical  changes,  and  this  is  all  the 
harder  as  one  grows  older.  To  experience  re¬ 
generation  may  rend  a  man,  and  to  confess 
Christ  be  moral  heroism.  The  author  of  re¬ 
generation  is  the  Holy  Spirit  whose  divine 
power  is  alone  sufficient  for  such  a  change  as 
makes  one  a  “new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
Such  a  birth  is  “  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  man,  but  of  God.” 

Again,  Jesus  teaches  that  “that  which  is 
bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.”  Flesh  propagates 
flesh,  and  spirit  spirit.  One  does  not  pass  over 
to  the  other,  is  not  developed  from  the  other. 
Like  produces  like.  The  flesh  remains  flesh  if 
not  changed  by  the  spirit  of  God.  Man  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Holy  Spirit  for  regeneration, 
for  spiritual  life,  for  salvation.  The  keys  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit. 
The  things  of  Christ  are  taught  and  made 
effectual  by  Him.  Christ  purchased  His  coming, 
and  He  glorifies  Christ.  Conviction,  regenera¬ 
tion,  sanctification,  probation,  are  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  power  and  the  privilege  of  bearing 
the  Word  of  God  are  of  the  Spirit.  And  He  is 
like  Christ,  and  one  with  Him  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  loves  to  save  sinners  in  Jesus’ 
name.  Human  nature  is  ever  the  same,  and 
has  in  itself  neither  power  nor  desire  to  change, 
without  the  help  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  illl^s- 
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I  know— blue,  modest  violets. 

Gleaming  jvltb  dew  at  morn— 

I  know  the  place  yon  came  from. 

And  the  way  that  yon  are  bom  I 
When  God  cuts  holes  in  heaven. 

The  hoies  the  stars  look  through. 

He  lets  the  scraps  fall  down  to  earth— 

The  little  scraps  are  you. 

—The  Ladies’  Home  JoumaL 
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“Nonspuse!”  cried  mamma, 
can  sleep 

from  sleep,  my  boy.” 

Just  at  this  moment  my  father  came  in  and 
informed  mamma  that  he  was  going  to  the 
blacksmith’s  and  would  be  back  at  supper  time. 
I  caught  at  this;  the  blacksmith’s  was  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Ned’s  home,  and  I  said, 
“  Oh,  papa,  please  let  me  go  with  you  ?” 

“I  have  no  objection  if  mamma  is  willing,” 
replied  my  kind  father. 

Mamma  kindly  consented,  and  I  took  the  book 
and  started  off  with  papa,  already  partly  eased 
of  my  burden.  Papa  stopped  at  the  black¬ 
smith’s,  and  I  walked  on  to  Ned]s  house  while 
the  horses  were  being  shod. 

As  I  neared  the  little  cot  where  my  rival 
lived,  I  noticed  more  particularly  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  the  marks  of  poverty  about  it. 

“Why,”  I  thought,  “I  never  looked  at  Ned’s 
home  closely  before.  I  guess  they  have  not 
much  money,  or  anything  else,”  and  a  feeling 
of  pity  sprung  up  in  my  heart.  “Poor  Ned,”  I 
murmured,  “we  ought  to  be  very  sorry  for 
him,  and  treat  him  kindly,  indeed  we  ought,” 
and  envy  and  dislike  vanished  then  and  there. 

I  rapped  on  the  door,  which  was  quickly 
opened  by  a  sorrowful  looking  woman,  who  was 

I  enquired 
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GRANDFATHER’S  STORY. 

By  A.  D.  Walker. 

When  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve  I  attended  a 
school  where  the  scholar  who  for  one  week  had 
kept  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  Latin,  was 
permitted  to  wear  home  a  silver  medal  and 
keep  it  from  Friday  noon  until  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  I  had  not  been  very  studious,  and  so, 
though  I  looked  ever  with  longing  eyes  at  the 
head  of  the  class,  I  had  never  exerted  myself  to 
gain  it.  But  at  length  I  determined  to  make  up, 
and  one  Monday  morning  I  found  myself  second 
from  bead,  and  the  boy  ahead  of  me  was  so 
often  absent  that  the  chances  were  against  him 
in  regard  to  keeping  bis  place  very  long.  In 
fact  he  bad  obtained  it  by  a  companion’s  illness 
instead  of  earning  it,  and  he  had  never  stood  so 
high  before.  This  boy,  Ned  Nobles,  was  not  a 
favorite  in  the  school ;  he  was  quiet  and  unso¬ 
cial;  his  clothing  was  shabby,  and  he  never 
apent  pennies  and  treated  as  the  others  did. 
We  knew  little  of  his  home,  for  he  lived  out  of 
town,  and  walked  over  three  miles  every  morn¬ 
ing  that  he  attended  school.  Accordingly  Ned 
was  shunned  and  slighted  by  us  all.  We  knew 
that  he  studied  diligently,  and  would  stand  high 
but  for  his  frequent  absences.  Now  I  did  hope 
that  Ned  would  stay  awav  a  day  or  fail  in  Latin, 
that  I  might  take  his  place;  it  did  not  seem  so 
hard  to  see  another  boy  carry  away  the  prize, 
but  Ned,  why  should  he  excel  me  ?  I  was  a  rich 
man's  son,  and  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  Hill- 
aide  farmers  or  laborers,  I  did  not  know  which. 
I  was  full  of  envy  and  dislike,  and  ready  to 
contrive  to  make  Ned  miss  a  lesson  if  possible. 
Charlie  Hall,  my  chum,  shared  my  feelings,  and 
was  as  desirous  as  myself  to  see  me  at  the  head 
of  the  class.  Ned  answered  all  questions 
IMomptly,  and  was  in  his  place  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  that  week. 

On  Thursday  morning  I  said  to  Charlie,  “  That 
fellow  is  just  mean  enough  to  keep  me  back ; 
what  need  he  care  for  the  prize,  away  off  out  of 
town?” 

*Sure  enough,”  answered  Charlie,  “and  he 
•han’t  have  it  either.” 

What  did  the  boy  mean?  How  could  he  hinder 
Ned’s  having  the  prize?  The  question  was 
answered  by  himself. 

At  afternoon  recess  he  asked  me  to  linger  a 
little  after  school,  as  he  especially  wished  an 
interview  with  me  'before  we  parted  for  the 
aoight,  and  as  our  homes  were  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  that  would  be  our  only  opportunity  for 
M  talk  before  parting.  I  did  as  he  requested, 
«nd  when  he  joined  me,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
a  broad  smile  upon  his  face. 

^  What  is  the  matter,  Chad  ?”  I  asked. 

Polling  a  book  from  under  his  jacket,  Charlie 
replied,  “Look  at  that!” 

1  took  the  book  with  an  exclamation  of  won¬ 
der.  “What’s  that  but  a  Latin  granunar,”! 
•aid.  “It’s  your  own,  isn’t  it?” 

“No,  it’s  Ned  Nobles’.  You  know  how  our 
~old  readers  look  like  these  Latin  grammars, 
don’t  you?” 

1  nodded  an  assent,  and  waited  for  Charlie  to 
go  on. 

“  Well,  I  contrived  to  put  one  of  the  readers 
'■'iin  Ned’s  desk,  just  as  he  was  about  to  gather 
up  his  books  to  take  them  home,  and  snatched 
up  this  grammar.  The  lesson  is  hard  and  long, 
and  Ned  may  blame  himselt  for  not  knowing 
which  book  he  took  home;  and  blame  himself 
for  losing  his  pltu:e  to-morrow,  too.  Don’t  you 
think  it  jolly  in  me  to  get  this  book  and  play 
Ned  a  trick,  old  fellow  ?” 

“Yes,”  cried  I;  “you  are  a  chum  of  the  sort 
I  like,  Chad.  What  made  you  think  of  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  wanted  you  to  beat  Ned,  he  is  so  mean 
smd  queer.” 

“  And  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  book  in  the 
morning?”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  you  must  hurry  to  school  in  the  morning, 
and  slip  it  into  Ned’s  desk  before  he  comes,” 
answer^  Charlie. 

I  took  the  grammar,  thanked  Charlie,  bade 
him  good-night,  and  started  homeward,  know¬ 
ing  that  Ned  could  not  learn  his  lesson  unless 
he  had  some  time  for  it  before  school  in  the 
morning.  At  first  this  was  a  pleasant  fact  to 
contemplate.  Ned  would  fail  and  I  would  stand 
in  the  coveted  place.  But,  thought  I,  “  how  shall 
I  feel  when  I  have  gained  the  bead  of  the  class 
by  wrong  doing?  Mamma  always  tells  me  to  go 
by  the  Golden  Rule.  How  should  I  like  to  be 
served  as  we  are  planning  to  serve  Ned?  But 
Ned  is  BO  mean,  he  won’t  play,  he  won’t  treat, 
he  dresses  poorly,  and  scarcely  talks  at  all.  He 
does  not  deserve  the  medal,  so  I’ll  just  keep  the 
book  and  let  him  miss,  so  there,  ”  and  I  started 
on  briskly. 

The  school  was  dismissed  at  four,  and  when  I 
reached  home  a  half  hour  had  elapsed,  and  I 
hurriedly  threw  down  my  book  and  ran  out 
for  a  play  spell  before  studying  my  lessons.  But 
somehow  I  could  not  keep  my  mind  on  play ;  it 
would  follow  Ned  Noble,  and  I  wondered  what  he 
would  do  or  say  when  he  discovered  that  he  had 
no  Latin  granunar  from  which  to  learn  his 
lesson. 

“Oh,  bother,”  said  I.  “Why  can’t  I  enjoy 
myself  and  remember  the  good  fortune  I  may 
have  to-morrow?  Chad  is  so  kind  to  plan  to 
help  me;  he  knew  I  could  not  bear  to  have  Ned 
Nobles  triumph  over  me.  Chad  is  so  good 
always,  that  he  is!” 

1  was  trying  to  enjoy  a  game  of  ball,  and  the 
day  was  lovely,  for  it  was  bright  weather,  clear 
and  crisp,  such  as  October  generally  brings. 
In  the  midst  of  the  game  I  threw  down  the  bat 
and  started  for  home. 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Harry,”  cried  two 
or  three  of  my  companions  at  once;  “can’t  you 
stay  and  have  the  game  out  ?” 

“No,"  cried  I  in  return,  “I  can’t,  I  must  go 
in  and  study  my  Latin,  ”  trying  to  make  myself 
believe  that  this  was  the  reason  why  I  left  the 
game,  while  my  unrest  was  the  true  reason. 

I  went  to  my  room,  took  my  grammar,  turned 
to  the  morrow’s  lesson,  and  tried  to  forget 
all  else  in  study.  It  was  useless;  I  could  not 
forget  that  Ned  Nobles  was  being  robbed  of  his 
chance  of  obtaining  the  medal.  What  right  had 
I  to  take  Ned’s  book?  How  would  I  feel  to  be 
served  so?  If  I  disliked  Ned,  thati  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  I  should  do  anything  so  wicked,  and  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  study  with  the  matter  on 
my  mind. 

“1  just  believe  if  I  keep  that  book,  I  shall 
miss  my  own  lesson,  ”  I  said ;  “  the  Lord  will  let 
me  do  itl” 

Down  went  the  books,  and  off  I  went  to  find 
muinma,  whom  I  interrogated  thus:  “Mamma, 
may  I  go  over  to  Ned  Nobles’  ?” 

“Over  to  Ned  Nobles,  child?  All  the  Nobles  I 
know  about  are  those  who  live  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  village;  the  woman  has  done  some  work 
for  me  at  times,  and  her  boy  brought  home  the 
idoHies.  Are  these  the  people  you  mean?” 


MR.  SPURGEON  ON  REVIVALS. 

Writing  in  The  Sword  and  Trowel,  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon  of  London  says:  “We  have 
been  understood,  by  certain  readers  of  news¬ 
paper  reports,  to  have  spoken  against  revivals ; 
it  is  a  misunderstanding.  We  only  wish  we 
could  see  a  great  universal  revival  of  true  relig¬ 
ion.  We  have  always  rejoiced  in  true  revival 
work  among  our  churches,  and  we  hope  to  en¬ 
joy  more  of  such  gladness.  But  there  are  stirs 
and  excitements  and  unspiritual  fervors  which 
do  far  more  harm  than  good;  and  we  shall 
never  hesitate  to  discern  between  things  that 
differ,  and  denounce  the  injurious  as  earnestly 
as  we  advocate  the  beneficial.  'IXe  flame  of 
human  passion  is  not  the  fire  from  heaven.  A 
revival  ‘  got  up  ’  we  abhor ;  a  revival  brought 
down  by  prayer  we  would  welcome  as  life  from 
the  dead.  We  know  churches  which  have  died 
of  spasms,  and  others  which  lead  a  sickly  life, 
alternating  between  hot  fits  and  cold  shivers. 
A  perpetuid  condition  of  healthy  life  and  growth 
is  far  better  than  dashes  and  rushes  of  neated 
but  transient  zeal.” 


THE  ONDAWA. 


Ned’s  mamma.  I  could  at  once  see. 
for  Ned,  and  Mrs.  Nobles  led  me  from  the  un¬ 
carpeted  entry  into  a  room  adjoining,  and  called 
Ned  from  the  kitchen.  Child  as  I  was,  I  noticed 
all  the  surroundings,  and  saw  poverty  written 
upon  the  four  walls  and  the  scanty  furniture. 

When  Ned  came  in,  I  said,  “I  brought  you 
your  Latin  grammar,  Ned,  I  knew  you  would 
want  it  to  study  your  lesson  for  to-morrow.” 

“My  Latin  grammar!  Why,  1  thought  I 
brought  it  home  with  my  other  books,  Harry,” 
and  he  went  back  to  the  kitchen  to  look  over 
his  school-bag. 

Returning  quickly,  he  exclaimed,  “What  a 
mistake  I  made.  I  brought  home  one  of  the  old 
readers  instead  of  my  Latin  grammar.  Where 
did  you  find  this,  Harry  ?” 

“Chad  Hall  brought  it  to  me,”  I  replied,  feel¬ 
ing  the  color  mount  to  my  forehead. 

“And  you  brought  it  to  me?  How  kind, 
Harry !  I  can  scarcely  thank  you  enough  for 
this.  It  was  all  the  more  kind  when  you  knew 
that  my  failure  in  Latin  meant  the  head  of  the 
class  for  you.  Oh,  Harry,  how  hard  it  would 
have  been  for  me  to  fail,  wouldn’t  it,  mamma?” 

The  woman  gravely  nodded  her  head,  and  I 
tiurried  from  the  cot,  and  no  sooner  was  I  alone 
than  I  burst  into  tears,  grateful  tears  in  part, 
that  I  had  overcome  the  temptation  so  strongly 
presented;  and  then,  too,  I  wept  compassion¬ 
ately  over  Ned  and  his  patient-looking  mother; 
they  were  no  doubt  very  needy,  and  their  home 
had  such  a  comfortless  look,  that  my  heart  was 
full  of  pity  for  them,  and  also  full  of  penitence 
when  I  thought  of  my  sinful  feelings. 

I  climbed  into  the  wagon  beside  papa,  and  on 
the  homeward  road  I  softly  told  him  the  story. 

“My  precious  boy !”  he  exclaimed,  “how  much 
happier  you  have  made  me  by  this  victory  over 
yourself,  than  you  could  have  done  by  bringing 
home  the  medal.” 

The  following  day  Ned  obtained  the  prize, 
but  before  it,  at  recess,  I  sought  him  and  con¬ 
fessed  the  plot  that  Charlie  and  I  had  invented, 
and  Ned,  dear,  forgiving  fellow,  said  “Never 
mind;  you  wanted  th®  .medal,  and  I  don’t  won- 
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ing  when  it  is  regenerated, 
show  as  clear  evidence  of  regeneration  as  their 
elders.  The  change  cannot  be  so  striking,  but 
the  evidence  may  be  clear.  Whatever  is  Christ- 
like  in  the  human  heart  is  of  the  Spirit. 

Nicodemus  comes  back  again  to  ask,  “How 
can  these  things  be?”  And  Jesus  tells  him  if  he 
cannot  receive  this  practical  first  truth  and  act 
upon  it,  there  is  no  need  to  teach  him  heavenly 
things.  Let  him  do  this  and  he  shall  know 
more.  He  could  not  tell  how  those  who  in  the 
wilderness  were  bitten  by  the  serpents  looked 
and  lived,  but  that  they  did.  Had  they  stopped 
to  ask  this  and  refused  to  look  until  they  could 
understand  how  looking  could  cure  them,  they 
had  perished.  So  now  they  who  believe  in 
Christ  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life, 
the  Spirit  will  do  the  rest.  Have  you  been  bom 
again? 

A  MAN  WITHOUT  A  SOUL. 

When  I  lived  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the 
early  days  of  mining  times,  there  were  not  many 
women  there,  and  it  was  a  rough  kind  of  life. 
I  had  had  a  great  desire  to  do  missionary  work. 
I  wanted  to  go  into  foreign  parts,  but  1  found 
missionary  work  in  my  own  country,  and  I  have 
ever  since.  One  day  I  heard  the  miners  telling 
my  husband  about  a  man  that  lay  dying  over 
in  another  camp.  They  said  “  There  is  no  crime 
that  his  hands  are  not  stained  with;  even  the 
boys  from  the  mines  cannot  stay  with  him,  he 
is  so  wild.”  I  went  over  to  the  sage-brush  hills 
until  I  got  to  the  little  cabin.  The  door  stood 
wiae  open.  The  man  was  there,  on  the  straw 
and  colored  blankets  on  the  floor,  and  as  my 
shadow  fell  across  the  doorway,  he  greeted  me 
with  an  awful  oath.  I  stoppra  a  moment.  I 
had  never  heard  such  oaths.  I  said,  “My 
friend,  don’t.”  He  said,  “You  ain’t  my  friend. 
I  never  had  a  friend.  I  don’t  want  anjr  friend.” 
“But  it  seems  sad  to  me  to  see  you  lying  here, 
suffering,  and  to  have  you  lie  here  and  die.” 
He  said,  “No  one  cares  anything  about  me:  I 
never  had  any  friend.”  I  thought  to  touch  his 
heart,  and  I  said,  “Do  you  remember  your 
mother?”  I  have  hardly  ever  found  any  one 
whose  heart  would  not  be  touched  by  these 
words.  He  cursed  her.  I  said,  “Had  you  a 
wife?”  He  cursed  her.  I  spoke  of  God,  and 
he  cursed  Him.  I  spoke  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  he  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking 
al^ut.  He  had  been  working  around  sixty 
years  of  his  life,  forty  years  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  he  didn’t  believe  any  lie  like  that. 
In  about  two  weeks  I  visited  him  again ;  but 
every  method  seemed  to  fail.  I  wanted  the  key 
to  the  man’s  heart.  I  went  home,  and  said  to 
myself,  “I  don’t  know  that  there  is  any  use  in 
going  there  again.”  I  put  my  little  boys  into 
bed,  and  left  them  with  a  prayer.  I  thought, 
suppose  one  of  my  little  boys  should  drift  into 
life  and  wander  off,  would  not  I  want  some 
woman  to  try  and  look  after  him,  and  not  even 
give  it  up  after  two  weeks’  labor?  I  could  not 
sleep.  I  went  away,  and  praved  to  God.  I 
learned  what  I  had  never  learned  before,  what 
it  was  to  travail  for  a  human  soul.  I  asked  for 
myself  that  I  might  get  such  a  glimpse  of  the 


STONY  CLOVE  AND  CAT8KILL  MOUNTAIN  ’ 
RAILROAD. 

Take  this  road  in  conjunction  with  the  Ulster  Del- 


If  you,  and  you,  and  you, 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco  and  everywhere 
else,  could  but  see  the  Day¬ 
light,  you  would  sell  ri 
your  old  lamps  to  the 
junk-man  and  buy 
Daylights.  They  ggR 
start  at  $i.5o  and 
run  up  in  price.  ^ 

Send  for  our  ABC  book  on 

Craighead  &  Kintz  Cc.,  33 
BarcUy  St.,  N.  Y.  wTWp 


aware  for  Lanesviller^Mgewood.  KaatersUll  JnnctioE 
Tanneisville,  Haines  Fails,  Laurel  House,  Kaaterski] 
Hotel,  Old  Mountain  House,  Hunter,  Windham,  H^^fl 
ville  Jewett  and  Lexington.  Through  tickets  N. 

H.  R  t>.  R..  or  West  Shore,  or  bv  Hudson  River  Bo^H 


OPENS  JUNE  16;  ELEVATION.  1^00  FEET;  Scei 
ery  unsurpassed.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

ALFRED  H.  SMILEY,  Preprietor, 
Mlnnewaska,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


Fifth  Avenue  House,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Open  July  let.  Near  the  ocean  and  bathing  grounds. 
Pleasant  rooms  and  excellent  table.  Terms  ST  to  SIS  per 
week.  MISS  M.  C.  JOn!^ 


The  Chalfonte 


ATLAimO  CITY,  K.  J. 

On  ih»  beach  with  unturpaaeetf  ocean  view. 

SALT  WATER  BATHS  U  THE  HOUSE. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  KOBEBTS  *  SONS. 


MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


NEW  GRAND  HOTEL, 

WESTERN  CAT8KILL  MOUNTAINS, 

NOW  OPEN;  BATES  REDUCED  FOB  JULY :  ONLY  HO¬ 
TEL  ON  MOUNTAIN  TOP  WITH  DIRECT  RAILROAD  AC¬ 
CESS ;  elevation  2,600  feet:  4U  hours  from  Now  York.  For 
ratea  etc.,  address  S.  J.  CORNELL.  Manager,  or  F.  C.  CAMP¬ 
BELL,  Assistant,  Summit  Mountain  Post  Office,  Ulster  Co.. 


Capital  Subscribed . 

Paid  in  (cash) . 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Prodts. 
Assets . 


.•9,000,000  04 

.  1,000,000  oc 
396,719  Se 


This  Company  soliolts  correspondence  about  all 
flnt-class  Investments. 

Buys  and  negotiates  Municipal,  Railroad,  Water, 
Industrial,  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 

Issues  its  Debentures  and  neg^itiates  mortgage 
loans. 

CHARLES  N.  FOWLER,  President. 

CHA8.  BENJ.  WILKINSON.  Vice-President. 

B.  P.  SHAWHAN,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

OFFICXS : 

New  York ;  206  Broadway.  I  London,  England. 
Philadelphia :  4tb  &  Chestnut.  Berlin,  Germany. 
Boston:  117  Devonshire  Street.  I  Kansas  City.  Mfssonrt 


GO  TO  THE  CATSKILLS! 
Van  Loan’s 
“CATSKILl  MOUNTAIN  GUIDE” 

Contains  lOO  lUastratlons  of  the  beet  Hotels,  Boarding 
Houses,  and  scenery  among  the  monntains;  pricee 
board,  and  all  necessary  information. 

INCLUDES  FIVE  VAI.UABLE  MAPS. 

It  is  conceded  to  be 

THE  AUTHORITY  ON  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  40  cents  in  coin,  postal  note,  at 
2  cent  postage  stamps. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  Catddll,  N.  Y. 


Our  Book  on 
11  Investments 


FATHER’S  VACATION. 

Nobody  bad  thought  about  the  possibility  of 
father  having  a  vacation.  As  soon  as  the  hot 
weather  began,  father  made  arrangements  for 
mother  and  the  children  to  go  into  the  country. 
It  had  been  his  custom  for  years,  and  he  was 
happy  in  the  thought  that  he  was  able  to  have 
them  take  this  outing,  which  the  children  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasant  anticipations  the  whole 
year  roimd. 

But  what  of  father  in  the  meantime?  He 
slept  in  the  deserted  house  in  the  city,  and  took 
his  meals  at  restaurants.  Of  course  he  was 
lonely  and  weary  with  the  depressing  state  of 
the  weather,  and  his  food  did  not  relish  as  it 
did  when  it  was  cooked  at  home.  But  he  did 
not  mind  that,  as  long  as  his  family  were  having 
a  good  time  in  the  country.  He  could  not  spend 
over  two  Sundays  with  them  during  the  whole 
season,  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  look 
closely  after  his  business,  for  there  was  much 
competition  in  his  line  of  work. 

Of  course  father  would  enjoy  a  stay  in  the 
country,  too.  He  likes  to  fish  and  to  walk 
about  in  the  woods,  or  drive  over  the  pleasant 
roads,  and  when  he  was  a  boy,  boating  was  his 
special  delight.  He  enters  into  the  children’s 
good  time  with  his  whole  heart  when  he  reads 
their  letters,  or  hears  them  give  an  account  of 
their  fun  when  the  summer  is  over.  But,  poor 
man,  he  must  feel  in  his  heart  like  Glory  Mc- 
Quirk,  “so  many  good  times,  but  I  can’t  be  in 
’em.” 

Now,  girls  and  boys,  do  you  realize  all  your 
father  sacrifices  that  you  may  have  a  good  and 
happy  vacation?  Do  you  appreciate  his  good¬ 
ness  enough  to  put  your  wits  to  work  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  have  him  get  an  outing,  if 
only  a  short  one  ?  Could  not  you  older  brothers, 
who  are  having  the  advantages  of  college  and 
travel  at  his  expense,  give  up  part  of  your  vaca¬ 
tion  to  help  him  in  the  store  or  office,  so  he  can 
get  off  for  a  change  and  rest  ?  It  seems  as  if 
there  might  be  some  such  arrangement  made. 
Perhaps  be  will  say  he  cannot  afford  it;  then 
let  the  girls  give  up  some  extra  expenses,  that 
he  may  have  the  surplus  for  his  car  fare  and 
board  bill. 

All  honor  to  the  self-sacrificing,  hard-work¬ 
ing  father,  who  sees  that  his  family  have  so 
many  pleasures  and  comforts,  notwithstanding 
he  suffers  discomforts  in  consequence. 

I  never  see  a  crowd  of  public  school  children 
going  along  the  street,  well  clothed  and  shod, 
that  I  do  not  think  what  a  persevering  and  pa¬ 
tient  class  of  hard-working  fathers  they  repre¬ 
sent.  Many  of  the  fathers  have  small  incomes, 
too,  and  even  the  one  item  of  buying  shoes  for 
the  little  ones  is  considerable.  Don’t  you  all 
wish  that  every  dear  father  could  get  a  vaca¬ 
tion  this  year?  Susan  Trall  Perry. 


we  shall  cheerfully  send 
you,  free. 

d  f  We  feel  qualified  to  give 
1  ^  such  information  because 
d  \  we,  have,  for  years,  made 
^  ^  a  specialty  of  invest¬ 
ments  for  colleges,  estates, 
trustees,  and  others,  with 
whom  safety  is  the  first 
consideration. 

The  Provident 

36  Bromfield  St. 
X  1  UOk  Boaton,  Man. 


Have  ror  twenty-flve  years  been  putting  op  the 
famous  product  which  stirred  medical  circles 
when  first  invented  and  given  to  the  world  by 
tne  renowned  chemist,  Justus  von  Liebig. 
Their 


worth  of  the  human  soul  that  I  might  know 
how  to  work  for  him.  I  got  it,  friends.  1 
started  next  morning.  I  had  been  there  often 
before,  when  the  shadows  lay  thick  and  dark 
on  the  mountain  side.  There  went  with  me  a 
lady  and  a  little  girl.  The  man  greeted  me  with 
a  curse,  just  as  tefore.  It  did  not  hurt  me,  as 
other  curses  had.  I  furnished  him  with  a  clean 
basin  of  water,  a  towel,  and  clean  dishes,  as 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  of  which  he  had 
availed  himself  without  thanks.  So  we  heard 
the  clear  laugh  of  that  little  girl  come  floating 
in.  He  said,  “What  is  that?”  in  a  tone  of 
voice  in  which  I  had  never  heard  him  swak.  I. 
said,  “That  is  :i  little  girl  outside.”  He  said, 
“Would  you  mind  bringing  her  in,  I  would  like 
to  see  a  little  girl  once  more.”  I  called  her  in; 
she  was  afraid  of  him,  poor  sick  man.  Finally 
she  bent  over  him ;  she  had  picked  some  little 
flowers,  and  with  the  voice  of  a  little  angel,  she 
said.  “Sick  man,  will  you  have  a  flower?"  He 
reached  out  his  ^leat  bony  hand  beyond  the 
flowers,  and  laid  ic  on  the  plump  hand  of  the 
little  girl,  and  with  a  tear  starting  from  his 


EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 


is  known  around  the  world  and  has  lately  been 
carried  into  Darkest  Africa  ”  bv  Stanley.  It 
is  unapproachable  for  pnrity,  fiavor  and  bene¬ 
ficial  effects.  As  Bnr  Txa,  delicious  and  re¬ 
freshing.  Indisiiensable  in  Improved  and 
Economic  Cookery. 

Genuine  XI 


signature 


Ton  Liebig. 


INVESTORS 

■  Should  get  iDfomiatiaaabaot  onr 


wamoKM  good  news 

IdWyiljl  TO  LADIES. 

QrmUtl  Oftr.  Now’s  your  time  to  gel 
orders  for  onr  celebrated  Tens,  OoAnesb 
and  Baking  Powder  and  seouM  a 
beautiful  Gold  Band  erMosaBoee  China 
TeaBek  Dinner  SaLOold  Band  Moan  Bom 
Toilet  Bet,  Watch,  BraM  Lamp,  Oastot 
or  Webeter*e  Dictionary.  >1  iba.  Fine  Tea  by  Mall  on  re 
oelpt  of  99.  THE  GREAT  AMBRIOAN  TEA  UGl. 

P.O.Boxm  n  and  nVeaerSl.,  New  York. 


The  only  direct  ront«  to  the  CateklU  Mountains  is  via.  the 
Ulster  and  Delutvore  R.  U.,  landed  on  same  ele¬ 

vation  a.  hotel..  The  new  line  (or  t'ooperstown  via.  U.  4b  D. 
R.  R.  to  Bloom  vine  and  Tall  Ho  Coach  from  there  to  West 
Davenport  connectlnK  with  ti  ulna  on  Cooperatown  Charlotte 
VaUey  R.  R.  This  Is  oi.o  of  tne  moat  dcllizhtfnl  tripe  one  could 
Imadne.  For  coi  v  of  anmiT- hook  anml  alx  cents  In  postage 
stamps  to  N.  A.  SIMS.  Ocn'l.  Passenger  Agent,  Rondont,  N.  V. 


HIGH  GRADE  MORTGAGES.— Principal  and  In¬ 
terest  payable  in  Gold  Coih,  with  N.  Y.  Exchange,  at 
the  Mcrcuantb*  National  Bank.  Tacoma,  WaahinHon. 

Tacoma  has  the  remarkable  record  of  only  eight  fore¬ 
closure  sales  in  last  five  years.  Correspondence  solicited. 
WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Merchant  Nat.  Bank  BatUHna,  Tacoma,  Wmch. 

Addrese  P.  O.  Box  iSSt. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Bnrlin^uu  Kuute,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  operates  7,000 
miles  of  road,  with  termini  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safe¬ 
ty,  comforL  equipment,  track  and  efficient  service  it  has 
no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains  new  patrons  but  loses 
none. 


WE  HAVE  HAD 

20  Years’  Experience 

»  INTESTMBNTS. 

NEVER  LOST  A  DOLLAR 

laefwy  instsno*  InterMt  snd  Ptlnoipsl  his  bsso  paid 
at  maturity. 

WE  HAVE  RETURNED  TO  INVESTORS 


DELICIOUS  PIES 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 

SUCH 

CONDENSED 

AViOce 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

BEAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  laage  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  ana 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dnlnth  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor,  in  SnMrlor  and  Weat  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  biumins  ana  mape  to  locate  them,  when  requested 
and  have  Invested  many  thousands  of  dollsrs  for  thoe* 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwi^s  with  satisfaction,  and  in 
almost  every  case  witn  VERY  LARGE  proflta. 


laaliaing  I  par  omt.  to  U  par  omit,  intanat. 

Wa  narar  handle  any  aeonrity  thatwedonotabaolntaly 
oontroL  The  inrartmanta  wa  now  havo  ata  aa  aacora  aa 
any  wa  ^re  arar  oSned.  and  pay  nere  iutwreat  than 
any  wa  have  offwed  in  tha  hat  tan  yeara.  Wa  oan  refer 
totba  hading  banka  in  New  Yack,  and  to  oar  4000 
roes  Wa  aro  under  tbo  mporriaion  of  the  Banking  Do- 
partmant  of  Now  York  ffiata. 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO. 

3  Well  St.,  Cer.  Breudwuy.  New  Tmrk. 
BEHBT  DIOKnraON.  Managac. 


LOANS 


We'oan  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  parohAse  ■ 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payeble  semi-ennuAlly.  Gilt-edged  seonrltj 
Refer  to  EHrst  Netlonal  Bank,  Dnlnth,  and  to  hundreds 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  states.  We  solicit  oer- 
respondenoe.  Write 

NM.  C.  SHERWOOD  A  CO..  Dolath.  XImh. 


JCaeh  Baeicaoc  eontaim  matcrlal/or  tu>o  targe  ptu. 
It  your  grocer  does  not  keep  the  None  Such  brand, 
send  aoc.  for  full  the  package  by  mall,  prepaid. 

MCRIIELL&SOULE,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Oy  MET  MORTQAOB  lOABB. 

JT  Hbl  Absolutely  S49curtt.  Interest  pay* 
I  xble  sainlHiunuMJly  by  draft  on  New 

w  V  York.  Personal  attention  fflyen  to  all 
loans,  lllgr^oat  rerepeBeea*  AdidroM 
'raANK  /.  UAJULTtsi«,  jrairhAw«a.WAah. 


FOR  8ALE-6  and  >  PER  CENT  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on 


CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE 


XUM 
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INTKBKSTINO  DISCOVKRY  in  EGYPT. 

The  result  of  the  recent  explorations  near  the 
Temple  of  Queen  Hatasu,  at  Thebes,  is  of  a 
character  to  arouse  the  keenest  interest  to  all 
students  of  Egyptology.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  remarkable  •‘finds”  ever 
made  in  Egypt. 

Tlie  Temple  of  Queen  Hatasu  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  on  the  river  bank,  close  under  a 
steep  bluff  of  limestone.  Near  this  temple  is  a 
shaft,  descending  through  the  solid  rock  about 
fifteen  yards,  and  out  of  this  shaft  have  been 
hoisted  160  mummies.  Their  cases  and  wrap¬ 
pings  were  painted  at  least  3,000  years  ago.  yet 
the  colors  are  as  brilliant  as  when  first  laid  on. 
The  bodies  are  chiefly  those  of  male  and  female 
priests,  and  of  members  of  the  royal  family. 
What  makes  this  find  of  special  interest  and 
value,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  one. 
These  mummies  have  remained  untouched  since 
the  day  when  they  were  first  laid  away  in  their 
rocky  chambers.  What  wealth  of  historic  in¬ 
formation  may  be  gleaned  from  them  and  from 
the  jewels  and  manuscripts  found  amon^  their 
wrappings  1  The  number  of  manuscripts  is 
great ;  for  not  only  are  there  many  within  the 
mummy  cases,  but  many  others  have  been  found 
in  the  tombs  laid  upon  or  among  the  coffins.  It 
is  believed  that  these  were  not  placed  there  at 
the  same  time  as  the  mummies,  but  were  thus 
hidden  at  a  later  day  by  the  priests  who  possessed 
the  secret  of  the  tomhs,  to  save  them  from  the 
thieving  hands  of  some  invaders  of  the  land. 
Indeed,  it  is  suspected  that  the  entire  tomb 
was  not  originally  intended  for  that  purpose, 
but  that  the  mummies  were  removea  hither 
from  the  temples  where  they  were  originally 
placed,  to  save  them  from  spoliation. 


A  KNOT  OK  NAUTICAL  MILE. 

How  much  is  a  knot  ?  This  question  is  asked, 
we  believe,  in  every  sea-passage  by  some  pas¬ 
senger  or  other,  and  never  meets  with  a  clear 
reply.  Sailors  themselves  do  not  describe  it 
distinctly,  and  books  of  reference  differ  as  to 
its  dimensions.  We  purpose  to  answer  the 
question  here. 

A  knot  is  one- sixtieth  of  a  mean  degree  of 
the  earth’s  meridian.  This  definition  requires 
explanation  and  also  numerical  computation. 
The  earth’s  meridian  is  commonly  described  as 
any  circle  whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  whose  circumference  passes  through 
the  Poles.  This  is  not  exact,  because  the  me¬ 
ridian  is  not  a  true  circle.  Evidently,  it  would 
be  a  true  circle  if  the  earth  were  a  true  sphere; 
but  the  earth  is  not  a  true  sphere — it  is  a  sphe¬ 
roid,  its  diameter  measured  on  the  axis  being 
less  than  its  diameter  at  the  equator.  Hence 
the  circumference  of  a  section  of  the  earth  by  a 
plane  passing  through  its  centre  and  the  Poles, 
which  circumference  is  a  meridian,  is  not  a  true 
circle,  but  an  oval.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it 
will  be  easy  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
mean  degree  of  the  earth’s  meridian. 

If  three  hundred  and  sixty  separate  degrees 
be  set  off  from  the  centre  of  a  perfect  circle,  it 
is  evident  that  the  circular  measure  of  each  de¬ 
gree  measured  on  the  circumference  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  will  be  the  same.  But  if  they  be  set  off 
from  the  centre  of  an  oval,  the  measurements 
on  the  circumference  of  the  oval  will  not  all  be 
the  same.  That  this  is  the  case  any  one  may 
demonstrate  for  himself  by  drawing  an  oval 
and  its  minor  axis,  and  then,  from  the  centre 
of  the  oval,  with  radius  equal  to  its  semi  minor 
axis,  injcribing  a  circle  in  the  oval.  If,  now, 
degrees,  or  rather,  for  convenience,  equimulti¬ 
ples  of  a  degree,  be  set  off  from  the  common 
centre,  the  geometry  of  the  figure  will  show  at 
once  the  variation  in  the  circular  measurements 
on  the  circumference  of  the  oval. 

Now,  a  mean  degree  of  the  earth’s  meridian 
is  the  average  length  of  these  three  hundred 
and  sixty  unf^ual  measurements,  and  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the  meridian 
by  three  hundred  and  sixty.  Astronomers  have 
measured  the  earth’s  meridian  and  found  it  to 
be  131,259,287  English  feet.  Dividing  this  by 
three  hundred  and  sixty,  we  get  364,609.13  feet 
as  the  length  of  a  mean  degree  of  the  meridian. 
One-sixtieth  of  this,  then,  is  a  knot;  and  thus, 
by  division,  a  knot  is  found  to  be  6076.818  feet, 
or  2025.6  yards,  or  one  mile  265.6  yards. 

It  will  now  be  convenient  to  notice  that  a 
knot  being  6076.818  feet,  and.  a  mile  being  5280 
feet,  the  proportion  of  a  knot  to  a  mile  is  very 
nearly  as  6076  is  to  5280,  or,  dividing  by  four, 
as  1519  is  to  1320,  which  is  very  nearly  ai  15  to 
13.  So  that,  for  ordinary  purposes,  knots  may 
be  converted  into  miles  by  taking  thirteen  knots 
as  equal  to  fifteen  miles,  and  vice  verm. 


^^^riniUuial  department. 


THE  GROWING  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  census  report  shows  the  strides  that  flori¬ 
culture  has  been  making  as  a  business  in  this 
country.  Four- fifths  of  the  business  of  the 
commercial  florists  has,  it  seems,  been  develop¬ 
ed  within  the  last  twenty- five  years,  and  now 
there  are  over  900  acres  covered  with  glass, 
while  $88,000,000  has  been  invested  in  fixtures 
and  heating  apparatus.  Nearly  17,000  men  and 
2,000  women  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  attendant  industries,  and  the  total 
value  of  plants  and  shrubs  produced  in  a  year 
is  estimated  at  $12,000,000,  while  cut  flowers 
represent  a  sum  of  $14,000,000.  The  rose  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  general  favorite  with  the 
lovers  of  flowers,  one  firm  alone  having  report¬ 
ed  the  sale  of  over  a  million  rose  plants  in  1889. 
Of  cut  flowers  the  carnation  came  next  to  the 
rose,  the  two  together  furnishing  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  receipts  from  sale.  Then  come 
violets,  chrysanthemums,  lilies,  hyacinths,  he¬ 
liotrope,  pansie  and  tulips,  which  make  up  a 
quarter  of  the  total  value.  The  greatest  cen¬ 
tres  for  the  propagation  of  rose  are  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  New  York,  Illinois 
and  Pennsylvania  do  the  larget  business  in  cut 
flowers ;  but  in  proportion  to  its  Fixe  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  ahead  of  the  latter  two  States,  and  next 
to  New  York. 


A  CONDENSED  FOOD 


Daily  growing  im 

_ _ _ Every  State  in  the 

People  in  the  United  States  Take  it  During  Last 
Year?  BECAUSE  in  disease  ordinary  foods  are 


-X-XTHY  is  the  FAME 
VV  and  Popularity  of 
Union,  and 

Why  Did  _  _ 

not  assimilated, 'and  thousands  starve  in  the  mid^  of  jplenty  for  want  of 
a  suitable  food.  L  T  .V~Z  1  ~  ■ 

authorities  pronounced  useless  for  food 
only  raw  meat  food  condensed  by  a  cold  process,  by  which  ALL  the  nutritive 
elements  of  selected  beef  are  preserved  in  a  palatable  form,  ready  for 

immediate  use.  xne  J.  P.  bush  M*F’G.  go..  New  York,  Chlesgo.  »nd  Lob4o». 


BKCAUSE  Beef  Tea  and  cooked  Beef  Extracts  are  by  all 
BECAUSE  BOVININE  is  the 


ASK  YOUR  STOREKEEPER  FOR 


Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK  CIH. 


The  timber  of  the  country,  though  beautiful 
for  furniture,  is  not  fit  for  wagons,  being  too 
porous  and  swelling  badly  in  wet  weather.  All 
we  use  for  that  pur^se  has  to  be  imported. 
These  huge  carts,  witn  their  ponderous  wheels, 
are  necessary.  If  made  smaller  they  would 
twist  out  of  shape  before  the  rainy  season  was 
over,  and  the  wood  is  so  brittle  that  the  wheels 
would  fall  in  pieces  on  the  first  journey.” 


THE  DEED  OF  MANHATTAN  ISLAND. 

A  citizen  of  New  York  who  has  been  delving 
in  Holland  among  old  documents  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  has  discovered  two  most  inter¬ 
esting  ones.  The  first  was  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands 
by  P.  Schuyler,  dated  Amsterdam,  November  7, 
1626,  announcing  the  purchase  of  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  which  was  found  among  the  public 
records  at  the  Hague.  The  second  document 
was  the  original  deed.  Amsterdam  furniihed 
eight  of  the  nineteen  delegates  from  five  cham¬ 
bers  of  managers  of  the  West  India  Comiiany, 
located  in  the  five  principal  cities  of  Holland. 
In  the  family  of  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
the  Amsterdam  delegates,  the  deed  has  lain 
perdu  for  263  yeirs.  This  most  interesting  relic 
conveyed  the  island  to  the  Dutch  for  the  sum 
of  $24,  being  about  one- fifth  of  a  cent  an  acre. 
The  deed  is  in  perfect  condition,  also  its  large 
seal,  and  unless  its  present  possessors  demand  a 
very  unreasonable  nrice  for  it,  the  finder  will 
bring  it  home  wdth  him,  to  be  given  over  to 
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Cash  Capital . Bl.OOO.OO*  M 

Reserve!  for  Insuranite  In  foree,  etc..,  S,M5,SM  W 

Net  Surplus .  |,60S,6M 

Pulley  Holders  Surplus . .  9, SOS, CM 

Gross  AsseU .  S.M7,MS  M 


For  beautlfjfing  and  decorating  the  home  it  nas 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  suitable  for 
wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  earthenware,  etc 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Made  In  every  color,  shade  and  tint.  Prices,  by 
mail:  Tins,  60  ets.;  Tinleta,  20  cts. 

BATH  EKAMEL 

Specially  Made  to  Resist  the  Action  of  Boiling  Water. 

TINS,  BY  MAIL,  70  CENTS. 

Asplnall’s  English  Enamel  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  medal  at  Paris  in  1889,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Edinburgh  in  1890.  Beware  ot  worthless  imitations. 

Wholetale  Depot  for  the  United  Staten, 

384  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

DIECKERHOFF,  RAFFLOER  1  CO., 


THE  KILLING  BUSINESS. 

Dr.  William  C.  Prime  writes  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  from  his  place  up  in  New  Hampshire, 
of  what  he  witnessed,  as  fellows : 

I  went  a-fishing  along  the  river  this  after¬ 
noon,  intent  for  most  of  the  time  in  observing 
this  killing  business. 

There  was  a  long,  still  place  in  the  river,  over 
which  small  flies  were  flitting  in  the  sunshine. 
Little  trout,  not  two  inches  long,  were  spring¬ 
ing  into  the  air,  capturing,  devouring  these 
gnats.  I  took  a  quarter  pound  trout,  and  out 
of  his  mouth  was  protruding  the  tail  of  a  fish 
he  had  swallowed  alive,  and  be  took  my  fly 
notwithstanding  he  was  gorged.  The  dragon 
fly,  one  of  the  first  of  the  season,  came  down 
toward  the  surface  of  the  water,  darting  swiftly 
back  and  forth,  catching  and  eating  small  in¬ 
sects.  I  sat  on  a  rock  in  the  sunshine,  and 
looked  at  the  wonderful  web  of  a  spider.  While 
I  looked,  two  flies  and  a  small  beetle  were 
caught  in  it,  and  immediately  seized  by  the 
ingenious  builder  of  the  web.  I  became  aware 
of  a  movement  on  the  ground  at  my  feet.  It 
proved  to  be  another  spider,  not  a  web  spinner, 
one  of  the  rapacious,  wolfish  sort,  who  spring 
on  their  prey.  He  thus  attacked  a  large  fly, 
conquered,  and  destroyed  him.  A  woodpecker 
lit  dose  to  me  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  ham¬ 
mered  its  bill  into  the  tree,  drawing  out  worms. 
There  was  a  dense  caterpillar’s  nest  in  the  crotch 
of  a  wild  cherry  tree. 

An  oriole  came  to  it  and  at  once  began  to  eat 
caterpillars.  He  expressed  his  delight  by  a 
gurgle  of  song  after  each  mouthful.  Then  it 
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THE  CURE  FOR  PAUPERISM. 

In  contrast  to  this  first  fact  of  the  great  mass 
of  pauperism,  we  have  the  second  equally  indis- 

Eutable  fact  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  cura- 
le  disease.  Wherever  there  has  been  any  earn¬ 
est  and  intelligent  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil, 
the  success  has  been  equal  to  all  the  most  san¬ 
guine  could  anticipate.  I  have  read  accounts  of 
manv  such  attends  to  lessen  pauperism,  and 
everything  that  1  have  read  has  confirmed  in 
my  mind  the  belief  that  it  is  a  curable  evil.  A 
few  illustrations  out  of  a  great  number  at 
hand,  must  suffice  for  present  purposes.  The 
Elberfeld  system  of  charitable  relief  is  well 
known.  About  1850  an  earnest  attempt  was 
made  in  that  city  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
pauperism.  At  that  time  the  number  of  inhab¬ 
itants  was  50,000;  in  1880  itwos  90,000,  but  the 
number  of  friendly  visitors  had  not  increased. 
The  number  needing  help  fell  from  2,948  in  the 
ygar  1863  to  1,287  in  1876  or  from  67  in  the 
thousand  of  population,  to  between  15  and  16  in 
the  thousand.  The  city  of  Leipsic  bad  intro¬ 
duced  the  Elberfeld  system  in  1881,  and  in  a 
single  year  the  number  of  paupers  fell  off  two 
thousand.  Even  England  seems  to  have  met 
with  some  success  in  dealing  with  pauperism, 
for  the  paupers  comprised  6.3  per  cent,  of  the 
population  in  1863,  4.6  in  1881,  and  only  3  per 
cent,  in  1882.  The  experience  of  Buffalo,  in  tnis 
country,  has  been  as  instructive  as  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization,  namely, 
from  1877  to  1887,  the  pauperism  of  the  city 
decreased,  so  far  as  statistics  indicate,  at  least 
50  per  cent.  Of  736  families  dealt  with  by  that 
societv  in  1888-1889,  Mr.  Rosenau  the  Secretary, 
was  able  to  state  that  so  far  as  he  knew,  458 
families  had  never  been  applicants  for  charity 
since  1889,  and  only  81  were  met  with  in  1887. 
Mr.  Rosenau  further  said,  that  if  the  citizens  of 
Buffalo  would  furnish  the  society  with  funds 
and  workers,  the  close  of  1897  would  see  the 
city  practically  free  from  pauperism,  and  he 
hoped,  with  very  little  abject  poverty  within 
her  limits.  Mr.  Kellogg  of  the  New  York  So¬ 
ciety,  in  his  fifth  annum  report,  claims  that  of 
4,280  cases  treated  during  the  preceding  year, 
697  became  self-supporting  by  securing  employ¬ 
ment  for  them,  by  training  them  in  industry, 
or  by  starting  them  in  business.  During  the 
same  year,  1,508  cases  treated  during  the  first 
year  of  the  society’s  existence,  were  re-exam¬ 
ined.  and  over  20  per  cent,  of  these  cases  were 
knoum  to  continue  self-supporting.  Of  course 
some  ot  the  others  treatea  during  the  first  year 
who  could  not  be  traced,  continued  self-sup¬ 
porting. — Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  in  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review. 


TAKING  OFFENCE. 

The  offence  said  to  be  ^ven  to  certain  British 
Roman  Catholics  by  Philip  Calderon’s  picture 
of  “St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary’s  Great  Act  of 
Retribution,  ”  is  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  a  matter 
of  national  importance.  The  indignation  which 
has  been  growing  steadily  from  the  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  canvass,  has  been  intensified  by  the 
purchase  of  the  painting  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Chantry  bequest,  which  makes  it  part  of  a 
national  collection  and  seems  to  set  upon  it  the 
seal  of  ofilcial  approval.  At  all  events,  the 
Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britian,  through  its 
President,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  forward  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  purchase  to  the  President  and  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Council,  in  re¬ 
plying,  express  their  deep  regret  that  the  picture 
should  have  wounded  the  feelings  of  any  Roman 
Catholic,  and  their  conviction  that  it  was  painted 
with  innocent  and  even  reverent  intent,  out  re¬ 
spectfully  decline  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent 
it  from  being  added  to  the  Chantry  collection. 
There  the  matter  rests  at  present,  but  those 
who  began  the  criticism  are  not  disposed  to  let 
it  rest  thus. 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


ABANDONED  FARMS. 

It  is  not  an  encouraging  fact  that  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  State  of  New  Jer^  there  jire  18,487  acres 
of  abandoned  farms.  Tne  chief  causes  are  ster¬ 
ility  of  soil  and  the  poverty  of  the  farmers,  de¬ 
nying  to  the  earth  the  fertilizers  and  manures 
necessary  to  the  production  of  good  crops.  The 
result  is  a  bare  subsistence  for  the  family  and 
a  defaulting  of  interest  payments  on  the  mort- 
gi^e.  There  are  34,307  farms  in  New  Jersey, 
with  a  total  acreage  of  2,929,778  and  an  average 
price  per  acre  of  $65. 

In  Atlantic  County  there  are  1,139  farms, 
105,126  acres,  value  $20  per  acre;  Cape  May, 
547  farmf,  52,032  acres,  value  $20;  Monmouth, 
2,567  farms,  212,617  acres,  $^;  Ocean,  831 
farms.  87,442  acres,  $31 ;  Camden,  950  farms, 
81,792  acres,  value  $20;  Passaic,  906  farms,  86,- 
915  acres,  $45;  Hudson,  145  farms,  2,921  acres, 
$815;  Union,  757  farms,  88,429  acres,  $206;  Ber¬ 
gen,  1,710  farms,  94,008  acres,  $135;  Cumber¬ 
land,  2,280  farms,  156,287  acres,  $45;  Mercer, 
1,54*2  farms,  120,908  acres,  $89;  Middlesex,  2,085 
farms.  154,966  acres,  $77;  Morris,  2,554  farms, 
242,778  acres,  $60;  Burlington,  2,512  farms, 
960,684  acres,  $60;  Oloncester,  2,034  farms,  148,- 
147  acres,  $61;  Salem,  1,895  farms,  175,829  acres, 
^8;  Hunterdon,  8,158  farms,  245,087  acres,  $60; 
Somerset,  2,046  farms,  178,511  acres,  $60;  Sus¬ 
sex,  1,992  farms,  258,688  acres,  $88;  Warren, 
1,785  farms,  185,788  acres,  $60. 

Of  the  abandoned  farms,  fifty-  five  are  in  At¬ 
lantic  County,  covering  an  acreage  of  2,755; 
Cape  May,  fifteen,  2,000  acres;  Monmouth,  five, 
915  acres ;  - Ocean,  sixteen,  916;  Camden,  four, 
no  acres  given;  Passaic,  ten,  1,984;  ^rgen, 
twenty,  886;  Cumberland,  twenty-four,  570; 
Mercer,  ten,  688;  Middlesex,  twelve,  456;  Mor¬ 
ris,  five,  1,970;  Burlington,  thirty  two,  998; 
Gloucester,  three,  150;  ^merset,  sixty,  2.090; 
Hunterdon,  one,  73;  Sussex,  thirty- three,  3,238; 
Warrqn,  eight,  958. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Oath  In  Banks, . $313,400  M 

Bonds  k  Mortgages,  boiiu  first  lien  on  Beal  Batata  666,160  00 
United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valno)  -  ^373,460  O0> 

Bank,  Tmst  Co.,  and  Bailroad  Stooka  and  Bondi, 

(Market  Value),  -  •  •  2,724,46«>00<* 

State  and  City  Bondi,  (Market  Valne),  -  627,707  ^ 

Loans  on  Stooka  pajahle  on  demand,  -  •  693,100  Of^ 

Intereit  dno  ana  loomed  on  January  ltt,’1891,  43,986  94* 

Fromlnmsnnoolleoted  and  in  hands  of  Agents,  674,888  TL 
Beal  Estete, .  1,876,064  OH 


and  made  havoc  of  it.  A  hawk  was  sailing  in 
the  air  over  a  brood  of  chickens  in  a  farm  yard 
a  little  way  off.  I  saw  him  make  a  mighty 
swoop  right  down  into  the  yard.  He  carried 
away  his  meal,  one  of  those  chickens.  The 
mother  hen  had  just  been  leading  her  brood 
around  among  the  grass.  The  grasshoppers  are 
numerous  and  fat,  but  have  not  yet  grown 
their  wings. 

They  are  easily  taken  by  hens,  and  easily 
picked  to  pieces  for  the  little  ones.  Down  in 
the  road  I  saw  a  bird  at  work.  My  glass 
brought  him  n  ar  enough.  He  was  a  robin, 
and  had  an  angle  worm  in  his  mouth  as  I  caught 
the  view  of  him.  Two  lovely  little  birds  are 
my  familiar  friends  here,  living  mostly  in  a  wild 
cherry  tree  at  the  corner  of  the  piazza.  They 
dart  out  into  the  air,  perform  wild  somersaults, 
and  return  to  the  tree.  Every  time  one  of 
them  does  that,  he  catches  a  flying  insect.  In 
the  air  are  swallows  darting  to  and  fro,  now 
on  long,  swift  flights,  now  suddenly  breaking 
the  flight,  as  they  take  flies  in  the  high  air. 
Over  my  head,  in  the  open  sunshine,  a  huge 
spider  has  spread  a  web.  l^  was  not  here  this 
morning.  I  count  ten  insects  dead  in  it,  whose 
life-blo^  he  has  taken.  Three  days  ago  there 
was  another  there  like  him.  A  king  bird  darted 
through  the  flimsy  web,  seizing  the  spider  with 
his  quick,  strong  bill. 


207  &  209  Water  Street.  MEW  YORK. 
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LIABILITIES. 

Cull  .... 

Boierro  jPremnm  Fund, 

Bosotto  for  Unpaid  Lottes  and  dalmi, 
Boterre  for  Blnxlng  Fund,  • 

Bet  Snrplnt,  .... 


$3,000,000  9 
8,709,812  0» 
843,679  Qt 
44,706 
1,494,696  3t 


$9,091499  U 
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DRAFT  HOUSES. 

Taken  altogether,  the  average  price  of  heavy 
draft  horses  is  above  that  of  trotters.  There  is 
a  demand  for  such  animals  that  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  supply.  It  comes  not  only  from 
this  country,  but  from  all  Europe,  excepting 
Russia.  There  is  no  longer  so  ready  a  sale  for 
light  horses.  They  find  buyers,  but  at  prices 
that  hardly  pay  for  raising  them.  All  farmers 
who  raise  horses  at  all  know  this  to  be  true. 
On  taking  horses  to  the  buyers,  they  are  met 
with  the  statement  that  they  are  too  small. 


X7zi.llls.e  etxx-y  Otlxox*. 

AS  MUCH  FOB  INTERNAL  AS  EXTERNAL  USE. 

Originated  by  an  Old  Family  Phyeician  in  1810. 

Positively  cares  Diphtheria,  Croap,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Nearalfrla,  Kheammtlsm,  Hoarseness,  Couchs,  Whoopinc 
Coach,  Catarrh,  Cholera  llorbas,  Diarrhoea,  Sciatica,  Llune 
Back  and  Soreness  In  Body  or  Limbs.  Stops  Inflammation  In 
Cats,  Bums,  and  Braises.  Relieves  all  Cramps  and  CbiUs  like 
mafic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price.  36  cts.,  6  bottles,  t2.  Express 
paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO.  BMton  Hass. 


HOW  THE  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  LIVES. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Camp,  the  captain  of  the  mission 
steamer  Henry  Reied,  omrating  on  the  Congo, 
gives  the  following  painful  description  of  native 
life  in  Central  Africa: 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Central  African 
lives,  it  is  ouite  different  from  ours.  Their  living 
is  very  rude,  and  singular  in  all  ways.  Their 
meats  are  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  croco¬ 
diles,  monkeys,  snakes,  fish,  and  they  say  the 
best  of  all  is  human  flesh.  Their  modes  of  ex¬ 
ecution  for  cannibal  purposes  are  many.  They 
often  cut  the  victim  in  pieces,  and  take  off  the 
fleshy  parts  while  the  victim  stands  tied  to  a 
stake;  and  often  the  victim  is  beheaded  by  one 
blow  of  the  axe  or  knife,  then  cut  in  pieces 
and  divided,  and  if  not  used  at  once,  the  meat 
is  dried  and  smoked,  and  either  kept  or  sold. 

Their  family  relations  are  very  loose,  and  of 
the  almost  unknown  or  unheeded.  Mothers 
have  often  come  to  me  offering  their  children, 
simply  to  ^t  rid  of  them ;  others  sell  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves  are 
sold  or  exchanged  annually.  And  their  slavery 
is  domestic ;  little  is  done  to  suppress  it,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  the  Belgian  Congo  govern 
ment  is  preparing  to  do  something. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  die  every  year  by  being 
neglected,  and  so  become  the  sad  victims  of 
disease  and  wretchedness,  and  manv  are  ex¬ 
ecuted  through  witchcraft  and  superstition  and 
ignorance. 

The  chiefs  and  king  mostly  hold  despotic 
power,  and  are  often  governed  by  witch  doc¬ 
tors,  who  often  get  a  part  of  the  victim’s  goods ; 
hence  many  executions  are  purposely  ordered 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  these  worse 
than  savages.  Such  is  the  present  condition  of 
Central  Africa. 


U.  S.  Mai!  Steamshios. 


THE  PRESS  AND  CRIME. 

No  treatment  of  crime  by  the  press  is  whole¬ 
some  or  legitimate  which  appeals  to  the  baser 
instincts  and  passions  of  men,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  familiarizes  them  with  its  methods  and 
instrumentalities,  without  exciting  and  con¬ 
firming  natural  abhorrence  of  the  ’motives 
which  inspire  and  the  actions  which  embody 
it.  The  man  who  seeks  to  know  the  evil  of  his 
own  nature,  or  the  vices  in  societv,  m  order  to 
restrain  and  subdue  them, can  gain  only  strength 
and  wisdom  from  his  endeavor.  The  man  who 
seeks  this  knowledge  because  it  gratifies  some 
low  curiosity,  inevitably  extends  and  deepens 
the  corruption.  The  press  will  never  ignore 
crime;  but  the  time  is  coming  when  it  can  deal 


Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LONBONDERRT, 

From  Pier  il,  N.  R.,  foot  of  West  24th  St. 

CIRCASSIA,  July  18, 2  p.m.  |  Saturday,  Aug.  1,  No  Sailing 
ANCHOKIA,  July  26,  8  a.m.  |  ETHIOPIA,  Aug.  8, 8  A.M. 

CITY  OF  ROME,  Sept.  S,  7  A.M.,  Oct.  10, 10:80  A,H. 
Rates  for  Saloon  Passage. 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  ROME,  S60  and  upwards,  according 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  S50  and  upwards. 
Second  Cabin,  930.  Steerage  990. 
Passengers  booked  at  through  rates  to  or  from  any  city 
in  Great  Britain  qr  on  the  Continent. 

Drafts  on  London  sold  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  informatioo.  ' 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS^ 

7  BOWLING  GREEN.  NEW  YORK. 


Says  The  Stockman :  Large  horses  are  wanted 
in  the  great  cities,  railroad  centres,  factories, 
foundries,  mills,  machine  shops,  quarries,  and 
in  the  lumber  woods.  Tfiousands  more  are  now 
annually  purchased  than  were  needed  ^ears  ago 
The  American  farmers  are  also  b^inmng  to  find 
deep  tillage  and  more  systematic  and  economi¬ 
cal  methods  of  cultivation  necessary,  and  in 
which  a  class  of  large  horses  is  indispensable. 
Thus,  on  every  hand,  we  see  the  plane  of  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  large,  strong  work  horse  extend¬ 
ing,  while  that  of  the  small  family  horse  is  be- 
coaoing  narrower.  The  demand  that  is  thus 
opened  will  never  be  over-supplied. 


dOB  and  Paris.  luqaiia  for  them  of  roar  daslsr, 
or  ssndlO  cents  for  si^i— (00  yards.  Scents 
for  Slagle  Tidy  <s  60  cts.  for  18  Tidy  pst- 
teraa,  indhuHng  eogy  of  Oroohstiiic  Book  Ns  1 
OLASeO  LACE  THREAP  CO.,  Olssgo.  Coaa. 


Rttntl  and  Farm  Items. 

The  bearing-rein  discussion  in  London  has 
been  settled  by  the  order  of  the  l^ueen  that 
it  shall  no  longer  be  used  on  horses  harnessed 
to  the  royal  carriages. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
United  States  was  estimated  to  be  $1,000,000,- 
000;  now  it  is  placed  at  $52, 200, 000, 000 — a  pretty 
comfortable  property  for  Uncle  Sam. 

A  Nebraska  farmer  writes  that  he  is  through 
with  boarding  hired  help.  “And  what  a  de¬ 
liverance  I”  he  adds.  He  nas  built  a  house,  and 
hires  a  man  with  a  family,  who  boards  the 
extra  hands. 

It  is  said  that  if  aspuagus  stalks  are  dried  in 
the  sun  and  put  away  in  a  box,  they  will  keep 
till  winter,  and  then  may  be  soak^  in  water 
over  night,  and  cooked,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  salt  in  the  water. 

Cream  is  a  delicacy  in  the  estimation  of  many 
people,  and  the  Hartford  Times  thinks  that  in 


REFRESHING  and  INVIGORATING. 

THE  CROWN 
LAVENDER 
SALTS 

Sold  every  wlure,  in  Crown  stoppered  Dollies  only. 


MUSICAL  CURIICULUM..^;u'Ji?.-^^ 

•r  amo.  r.  root.  both  in  Amsriesa 
sad  Torsiga  Fiassriag.  Pries  ot  sitbsr  PlDgsriag 
S2.75  by  mSl,  pMtpiad. 

soon  NEW  couise-tSs; 

By  F.  W.  BOOT.  most  sd-soesd  sad 

most  arsictiesl  book  for  PrlTsts  or  Class  Toesl  in- 
stractioB.  Papsr,  SIAO;  Limp  Cloth,  M.00  by  mall 
pOftpiUdo 

REED  ORQAN  STUDIES.  ^  A‘^om%': 

By  W.  F.  SUDBS.  benslTs  sst  of  stad- 

ios  by  this  emiaent  writer.  In  sight  Books,  Pries. 
SOets.  each,  postpaid. 

MUSICAL 

Contains  Antbsma,  Volnntsrles  sod  Interesting 
Bsadiag  Ksttsr.  Singis  copies  l(ets.,  $1A0  per  year. 
Special  terms  to  olsbs  of  flye  or  more. 

AbBIA  At  tOMn  The  Isteet  sod  beet  book 
ARENA  Ur  oUNU.  fg.  Singing  Bchoole  and 
By  O.F.Saot  AO.O.Oase  Coseentlons.  Pall  of  good 
things.  Price,  (Gets,  poetpsid. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  CHORDS. 

for  learning  to  play  chords.  Price,  (Octi.  postpaid. 

— rUBLUMBD  ST - 

THE  JOHN  CHUBCH  CO., 
raw.  4th  St.,  isBisihst.. 

CDiOIlfMATL  O.  NBW  YOU 


A  CHIEF  CAUSE  OF  CRIME. 

Often  when  I  have  been  asked  what  are  the 
causes,  or  what  is  the  particular  cause,  that 
sends  most  of  our  men  to  prison,  I  have  of  late 
years  invariably  answered,  “The  wap t  of  fami¬ 
ly  discipline.” 

The  indulgence  of  the  father  and  mother,  who 
allow  the  child  to  grow  up  without  any  disci¬ 
pline  to  form  character,  leads  almost  inevitably 
to  evil  ways  and  consequently  to  prison. 

The  child,  even  of  tender  years,  who  is  in¬ 
dulged  in  its  natural  waywardness,  and  who  is 
allowed  to  say  to  iia  father  or  its  mother  “I 
will”  or  “I  won’t,”  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
an  inmate  of  our  penal  institutions. 

Parents  are  also  responsible  for  the  wayward¬ 
ness  of  their  children  which  leads  them  into 
crime,  from  a  practice  of  deceiving  them. 

The  intelligent  child,  when  deceived  by  its 

Earent  in  small  things,  is  likely  .j  form  evil 
abits,  which  in  its  future  life  will  not  be  easi¬ 
ly  eradicated. 

This  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
growth  of  fruit  and  other  trees.  If  they  are 
allowed  in  the  first  years  of  their  growth  to 
become  crooked,  distorted  and  out  of  shape,  it 
is  found  nearly  or  quite  impossible,  in  later 
years,  to  bring  them  into  symmetry  and  to 
make  perfect  trees  of  them. 

So  with  the  child.  Its  early  training  lasts 
for  a  lifetime,  and  unless  there  are  elements  in 
its  character,  and  will-power,  to  correct  its  evil 
bringing  up,  it  naturally  grows  worse  and  worse 
as  it  grows  older. — Ex-Warden  A.  A.  Brush  of 
Sing  Sing. 


WOMEN  IN  INDIA. 

Before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  women  in 
India  were  educfited,  learned,  and  free.  This 
freedom  extended  even  to  their  taking  part  as 
soldiers  in  the  military  operations  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  could  go  to  and  take  part  in  the 
sacrifices  with  their  husbands.  They  wore  no 
veils  in  those  days,  and  were  not  secluded,  but 
associated  with  -  the  male  members  of  the 
family.  But  later  they  wore  veils  and  were 
secluded  from  the  gaze  of  others.  The  reason 
for  this  began  when  the  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  looked  upon 
the  Hindu  women  as  additions  to  their  harems, 
and  went  about  peering  anxiously  for  new 
women  to  add  to  the  number  of  their  wives. 
The  people  had  no  power  to  resist  this,  and  so  in 
order  to  protect  their  women  when  walking,  veils 
were  adopted^  and  a  great  seclusion  came  into 
practice.  This  habit  is  only  about  900  years 
old.  Proofs  of  the  freedom  of  women  in  the 
old  days  may  be  found  in  the  Mahabharata,  the 


8.  C. 
Small 
k  Oo., 


some  localities  there  would  be  a  good  demand 
for  it  if  offered  for  sale  in  an  attractive  way, 
especially  in  the  berry  season. 

Wet  land  is  not  suitable  for  sheep  for  two 
reasons :  First,  it  does  not  supply  such  nutritious 
grasses;  Second,  it  causes  fo^  rot.  The  finer 
breeds  are  more  susceptible  to  this  disease  than 
the  coarser  ones. 

In  •southern  Italy  the  chrysanthemum,  which 
is  so  great  a  farvorite  just  now  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  is  called  the  “flower 
of  death,  ”  and  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
decorating  graves  at  the  feast  of  All  Souls. 

If  there  are  black  knots  on  the  plum  or  cherry 
trees,  cut  them  out  as  soon  as  possible.  These 
knots  are  not  only  unsightly  but  they  are  hot¬ 
beds  of  disease.  Unless  speedily  removed,  they 
will  spread  the  infection,  and  cause  the  disease 
in  neighboring  trees. 

Large  quantities  of  onions  are  brought  to  this 
country  from  Egypt,  as  many  as  50.000  bushels 
often  arriving  at  New  York  in  a  single  week. 
They  are  not  equal  to  the  onions  grown  in  this 
country,  being  small  and  yellow,  but  the  price 
in  Egypt  is  so  low  that,  after  adding  freight 
charges  and  a  duty  of  fortv  cents  per  bushel, 
they  are  sold  here  for  two  aollars  or  two  dollu's 
and  a  half  a  bag  of  nearly  two  bushels. 

“When  eggs  are  sold  by  the  pound — at  they 
must  be  by  and  by” — said  a  correspondent  of 
the  Tribune,  “  we  shall  all  be  surpris^  to  learn 
that  feed  has  more  to  do  with  size  and  weight 
of  eggs  than  has  breed.  My  hens  when  at 
laugeby  far  bigger,  finer  eggs  in  moist  weather, 
when  worms  are  plenty,  tnam  during  dry  times 
when  the  angler’s  bait*  has  to  burrow  deep  to 
find  moisture.  I  believe  meat  is  the  poulterer’s 
best  food-material,  especially  when  the  birds  do 
their  own  chopping.” 


Boston, 


Removed  to  28  Bromfleld  Street. 


OaiGiKAL.  No.  36. 

Breakfast  Fruit  Cake 

BY  Marion  Harland. 

I  quart  of  flour,  2  cups  of  milk,  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  i  tablespoonful  of 
lard,  ^  teaspoonful  salt,  i  quart  of  straw¬ 
berries,  huckleberries,  blackberries  or 
raspberries,  i  cup  of  sugar,  2  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  Cleveland’s  baking  powder. 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
together,  chop  in  the  shortening,  stir  in 
the  milk  with  a  wooden  spoon.  The 
dough  should  be  just  stiff  enough  to 
handle.  Roll  into  two  sheets,  tine  a 
baking  pan  with  one,  put  in  the  berries, 
strew  with  sugar,  lay  on  the  other  sheet 
and  bake.  Cut  into  squares,  split  and 
eat  hot  with  sugar  and  butter. 

Use  only  Cleveland's  baking  powder, 
the  preportions  are  made  for  that. 

The  leavening  power  of 
Cleveland’s  Baking 
Powder  comes 
from  cream  of  tar- 
tar  with  ..oda,  noth- 
ing  else ;  that  is 
why  Cleveland’s  is 
whole- 
some,  leavens  most, 
and  leavens  best. 


JOHN  CATTNACH, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

TRUHKS,  TRAVELLING  BAGS, 

AND 

Importer  of  Leather  Goods. 

736  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

This  well  known  and  reliable  house  has  now  entered 
upon  the  flfty-fonrth  year  of  ite  existenoe  with  increaeed 
facilltiea,  and  the  largest  and  beet  assortment  of  goode  In 
this  country,  consisting  of 

SOLE  LEATHER  TRUNKS  AND  PORTMANTEAUX, 
LADIES'  DRESS  AND  BONNET  TRUNKS,  SEALSKIN 
AND  ALLIGATOR  BAGS,  DRESS  SUIT  CASES. 
POCKET  BOOKS.  Etc. 

STEAMER  TRUNKS,  DECK  CHAIRS,  SEA 
RUSS,  RUe  STRAPS, 

SHAWL  WRAPS,  HOLDALLS,  and  complete  oat6t|» 
for  European  Travellert. 


TROY,  N.  Y., 

MANUrACrURS  8UPKUOB 


Ramayana,  the  Upanisbads.  In  the  Upanisbads 
there  are  women  who  discuss  high  religious 
questions  with  men,  and  one  great  woman, 
Lilavati,  wrote  a  work  on  mathematics,  and 
hundreds  of  such  could  be  named. 


AMD 


MENEELT  A  OOMFJJT, 
WEST  TSOY,  N.  Y„  WSo, 

'For  Churches,  Schools,  sto. ,  also  Chlmss 
andPesIs.  For  more  Oisn  halt  soeatarr 
aotsU  ft  J  superiurlty  over  sU  othsia 


UELLS^ 

JWnithMt 
tinet  18S0S 


HUCKLEBERRIES. 

There  are  very  few  if  any  sorts  of  huckle¬ 
berries  that  take  kindly  to  cultivation  without 
protection  from  the  sun.  When  growing  in  the 
natural  state  the  bushes  not  only  shade  the 
surface  of  the  ground  but  cover  it  with  leaves 
suflScient  to  prevent  the  soil  around  the  roots 
from  heating.  To  set  single  plants  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  keep  the  soil  well  cultivated  produces 
an  unnaturu  state  and  thus  prevents  a  rapid 
growth.  But  if  the  plants  are  set  quite  close 
together  and  tops  cut  off  to  within  three  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  then  the  ground  is  heavily 
mulchra,  a  growth  from  one  to  two  feet  will  be 
secured  the  first  year. 


The  basis  of  Moltke’s  success  was  preparation, 
precision.  For  years  the  quiet  man  had  bent 
every  energy  to  detail.  He  nad  devotM  no  time 
to  show  work ;  he  cared  naught  for  the  outward 
parade  of  efficiency.  He  had  made  sure  that 
what  the  army  was  on  paper  it  was  in  effect; 
that  every  man  and  officer  was  ready,  and  knew 
his  place  and  duty;  that  mobilization  should 
mean  actual  assembly.  Every  uncertain  ele¬ 
ment  was  climated.  So  fay  as  lay  within  human 
power,  the  war  had  been  reduced  to  a  mathe¬ 
matical  calculation. 


lUCKEYE  SELL  FOUNDRYe 

■alls  of  Purs  Coppar  so4  Tla  tor  Chnrshsi. 
BshooU,  Firs  AlstaM,FsnDS,  sIa  FULL’ 
WAZZAMTID.  Csulofos  saat  Frss 
VANDUZEN  A  TIFT.  CissIsssSl.  0 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  JULY  23,  1831. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  COVENTION.  second,  loyalty  to  respective  denominations; 
^ ^  ,  ii.  i  third,  “  steadiest  personal  love  and  service  for 

sonm  irays  yes  y  was  e  m(M  the  local  church”;  fourth,  interdenominational 

<»able  Sabbath  m  the  century,  if  not  in  the  _ 


_  .  .  »  o  /u  I-  fellowship  among  evangelical  Christians ;  fifth, 

Christian  era."  So  says  the  Minneapolis  ° ...  t,  ,  «  . 

,  ,  j  1  .  ou  •  fli®  exclusive  right  of  •‘Christian  Endeavor”  to 

Journal  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  Chns-  ..  ,  .i.  u  •  .  v  •  j 

.  ™  ^  .•  •.  jj  i  own  name;  sixth,  no  barriers  to  be  raised 

tian  Endeavor  Convention;  it  adds  that  no  one  ...  ..  .  •  .  i  .  .u 

^  ...  -  ..  .  .  to  the  denominational  control  of  the  young 

«an  fail  to  eee  in  the  growth  of  this  movement,  ,  w  j  ^ 

..  .u  *1.  people;  seventh,  “Christian  Endeavor  only  de- 

•as  well  as  in  this  great  gathering,  the  most  .  .  ..  „ j  ...  .  j 

„  ...  ®  *  J.U  *  _  *»r®8  fidelity  to  Christ  and  the  local 

mavellous  religious  movement  of  the  century,  ,  ,  ...  .  j  i-  u.*  i 

.  6  ’  church,  and  its  opportunity  for  delightful  spir- 

or  for  that  matter,  of  this  era.  This  is  simply  ’  f  •  j  j _ " 

^  ...  ,1.  itual  fellowship,  be  recognised  and  preserved, 

allnstrative  of  the  complete  manner  m  which  m.  i.  j  **  a 

.  .  .  *  ^  i.1.  i_  ...  nnn  Though  It  IS  now  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  the 


4his  organization  has  captured  the  secular  press 


convention  adjourned  Sunday  night,  the  streets 


m  th.  cty  wh^  ..  met.  for  u.t^ece.  m  ^ 

faeor  ol ...  work  end  in  reoo^tmn  ot  .t.  pi^-  b,  n,. 

gK^  entent  end^werlmre  been  ^  recognieed  by  tbe  tbooeend, 

It  I.  eoming  to  be  eeen  that  one  ot  «be  "eodem  ,be  emit  of  their  beppy 

moene  for  the  oonrem^of  the  ”orld  “  to  bmptening  to  their  ecettered  home,  to 

Andey  mwie  by  greet  bodiM  of  religiooe  peo. 
pie  when  m  convention,  which  never  fails  to  . 

y  ^  . ,  ’  ,  taken  with  them  from  this  goodly  city.  One 

smpn^  u^n  outsiders  a  sense  of  the  reality  ^  that  they  have  left  about  $150,- 

*nd  strength  of  Christianity.  ,  000  here;  but  better  yet,  they  have  left  bright 

From  all  over  this  country  and  Canada  the  their  visit,  hallowed  infiuences 

young  people  came  pouring  in  until  the  ^pers  churches  and  local  organizations, 

declared  that  this  was  the  greatest  gathering  ^  impression  for  good  upon  the  entire 


ever  seen,  not  only  in  Minneapolis,  but  in  the 
world.  One  road  brought  3,600  people  on  the 
special  trains,  and  they  kept  coming,  both  dele¬ 
gates  and  their  friends,  till  11,400  delegates  reg¬ 
istered,  and  enough  more  were  in  attendance  to 
make  the  authorized  membership  of  the  conven- 


community.  f  ■  o. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  14,  1810. 

WILSON  COLLEGE  FOB  WOMEN. 

The  New  Version  gives  us  the  Psalmist  as  say- 


tion  not  less  than  12,000.  A  multitude  beside  women  who  publish  the  tidings  are 

Attended  the  meetings,  and  the  great  Exposi-  ^  gj-eat  host.  We  not  only  have  now  the  women 
tion  Building  was  so  thronged  that  on  the  clos-  Jq  jjjg  home  churches  of  to-da.v  as  never 

ing  night,  an  overfiow  meeting  had  to  be  ar-  before,  but  we  send  them  to  foreign  lands 
ranged  for  about  6,000  people.  One  paper  re-  gqygjjy  ^jth  the  men.  Not  only  does  this  call 
marked  that  Mr.  Ineereoll  might  talk  of  the  ypgjj  ^he  Church  to  provide  higher  and  Christian 
churches  going  to  pieces,  but  this  did  not  look  ingtitytigns  of  learning,  but  such  institutions 
much  like  it.  The  defections  involved  in  t  e  needed  to  give  to  us  in  our  home  churches 
organization  of  denominational  young  people’s  ^bo  shall  lie  able  to  lead,  organize,  and 

unions  by  Methodists  and  Baptists,  ma  e  no  jQflygQgg  others  to  sustain  and  carry  forward  the 
Appreciable  diminution  in  the  ranks  o  t  e  gj  ^bg  church  at  home  and  abroad. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society.  For  Secre  ary  Carlisle  Presbytery  in  the  vears  im- 

Baer  announced  that  over  against  the  world  s  „,g^i^tg,y  p^gceding  1870,  and  set  about  the 
11,013  societies  reported  last  year,  there  are  gg^gbiishment  of  a  college.  The  buildings  were 
BOW  16,274,  with  a  total  membership  of  1,W8  -  Chambersburgh,  a  town  of  some 

•980,  while  82,500  conversions  are  reported .  Not-  inhabitants,  situated  fifty-two  miles  west 

withstanding  the  denominational  movements  of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Rail- 
Ifethodists  and  Baptists,  we  find  that  each  of 

these  churchy  has  over  2,0M  swieties,  while  Wilson,  in  the  vicinity  of  this 

Abe  Presbyterians  lead  a  wit  ^  ,  .  town,  gave  the  first  large  amount  for  the  found- 

The  arms  of  this  beautiful  city  were  held  out  ^bg  college,  it  was  named  after  her.  The 

in  welcome  to  the  young  people  from  the  very  g^^^g  i^egislature  granted  the  charter  signed  by 
first;  many  homes  were  thrown  open  for  enter-  Qoygfnor  Geary,  and  in  1870  the  College  was  put 
tainment,while  receptions  were  held  in  churches,  operation.  The  accomodations  are  not 

rides  given  about  the  city,  and  pulpits  occupied  jjjgj^gyg^  a^g  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that 
toy  visiting  clergymen  on  the  Sabbath.  Of  the  219  students  were  in  attendance  throughout  the 
latter  there  were  some  distinguished  personages  year.  — — 

present.  Here  was  President  Harj^r,  fresh  from  great  extension  of  capacity  or  equip- 

the  inauguration  of  the  new  Baptist  movement,  must  depend  on  Wilson  receiving  and  con- 

expounding  Scripture  to  those  who  preferred  the  jinuing  to  receive  the  gifts  of  those  who  ap- 
eldway;  here  was  Dr.  O.  H.  Tiffany,  taking  the  pygcjatethe  benefits  which  the  higher  education 
place  of  Bishop  Vincent,  obliged  to  be  absent ,  women  confers  on  society  at  large,  and  especi- 
there  was  Rev.  George  H.^  Wells,  D.D.,  of  £ji|y  ^pgQ  tbe  Church  of  Christ.  Wilson  College 
Montreal,  doomed  to  disappointment  when  the  guch  a  condition  that  gifts  can  now  be 

New  York  people  got  the  convention  of  next  ygg^  to  the  greatest  advantage.  There  is  no 
year  for  their  city,  but  perhaps  solaced  by  the  ^jgbt  to  absorb  any  portion  of  money  bestowed. 
«aU  to  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  of  buildings  and  equipment  are  ot  such  a  char- 
Ahis  city,  which  he  carries  home  in  his  pocket,  ggter,  that  the  interest  of  larger  gifts  would 
All  recognized  in  Dr.  Wells  one  of  the  great  g^g5gg  much  of  the  annual  increase,  rapid  as 
lights  of  the  convention ;  here  of  course  was  jg^gg^  jg  the  development  of  the  last  few  years. 
■“  Father  Endeavor”  Clark,  who  laid  the  founda-  .pbg  College  is  already  in  the  front  rank  of  wo- 
Aions  of  this  great  movement  only  ten  years  ago,  jggg»g  colleges,  and  has  a  Faculty  of  over  twenty 
«nd  was  re-elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  college-bred  men  and  women.  Its  requirements 
united  Society ;  here  was  Rev.  C.  A.  Dickinson  gjmission  are  the  same  as  for  the  better 
of  Boston,  reporting  the  work  of  the  visitors  to  gj^gg  gj  colleges  for  men,  and  its  course  of  study 
England,'  where  there  are  now  120  societies,  ^  extensive  as  any  of  its  sister  colleges  for 

with  a  membership  of  6,000  or  more;  and  here  ygy^g  women.  Of  late  much  attention  has 
was  Rev.  Mr.  Rondthaler  of  Indiana,  with  a  ful  been  given  to  two  new  lines  of  work,  in  addition 
toead  of  steam  engineering  a  prayer  -  meeting  ^be  time-honored  course  of  classical  culture, 
with  an  attendance  of  12,000,  in  which  by  con-  these  has  regard  to  economics  and  the 

fciing  the  speakers  to  one  minute,  67  spoke  in  |gbor  reform  movements  of  the  day.  Women 
About  as  many  minutes.  have  already  entered  on  these  lines  of  work.  In 

The  great  choir  was  made  up  of  800  singers,  jjgw  York  city  the  associated  alumnae  of  cer- 
toanked  up  from  platform  to  roof,  while  the  colleges,  have  their  mission  work  among 

ainging  of  the  multitude,  led  by  Mr.  Sankey,  jbe  poor  carried  on  by  their  women  graduates 
was  like  the  voice  of  i  many  waters.  At  the  living  among  those  whom  they  seek  to  elevate, 
closing  meeting  Sabbath  evening,  a  consecra-  Another  development  in  educational  work  of 
tion  exercise  was  engaged  in,  in  which  the  ig^g  years  is  in  the  line  of  science.  Wilson  has 
question  was  asked  of  the  various  delegations,  fairly  well  equipped  laboratories,  the  chemical 
■“What  has  Ohio,  Indiana,  etc.,  to  say  for  physical  in  the  main  building,  and  the  bio- 
Christ?”  at  which  the  entire  delegation  would  logical,  botanical,  etc.,  in  a  separate  building, 
rise  to  its  feet,  express  its  consecration  in  some  •pbe  former  are  under  the  charge  of  Miss  M.  A. 
Scripture  verse,  and  follow  with  a  verse  of  some  Ricker,  a  Vassar  graduate,  the  latter  under  Prof. 
Gospel  song.  "When  the  great  Illinois  delegation  H.  Miller,  a  Princeton  graduate,  and  during 
of  1,600  broke  out  into  singing  “At  the  Cross,”  his  fellowship  year  an  assistant  of  Prof.  Osborn, 
the  enthoaiaam could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  this  Summer,  instructing  at  Avon,  N.  J., 

the  refrain  was  taken  up  all  over  the^house,  •  i^  the  Summer  School  of  Science,  where  the 
until  “And  now  I  am  happy  all  the  day”  rolled  ingtruments  of  Wilson  and  Princeton  are  by 
forth  from  12,000  throats.  With  deep  feeling  gpgcial  permission  used  by  summer  classes. 
And  many  tears  the  convention  broke  up  with  Wilson  has  just  erected  a  new  observatory,  and 
the  singing  of  “God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  jjj  all  lines  of  science  work  is  rapidly  advancing. 


again,”  followed  by  the  Christian  Endeavor 
benediction. 


The  geological  classes  pursue  yearly  their 
out-door  work,  and  the  difficult  questions  of 


■  The  addresses  were  such  as  might  be  expected  Pennsylvania  South  Mountain  geology  receive 
from  able  men  on  such  an  occasion,  and  were  their  attention  upon  the  rugge  i  peaks  of  that 
well  fitted  to  inspire  the  young  people  with  the  broad  ran^,  for  the  girls  have  shown  excellent 
high  ideals  of  the  work  to  which  they  were  ability  to  climb  cliffs  and  tramp  the  glens  of 
committed;  to  give  even  a  condensed  account  of  all  that  region.  The  mounting  and  analysis  of 
them  would  be  to  occupy  boo  great  space.  In  the  delicate  flowers,  the  staining  and  preparing  of 
convention  itself  there  was  little  to  be  done  in  microscopic  slides,  all  such  work  is  well  done 
the  line  of  business ;  the  object  is  simply  mutual  by  young  women  at  Wilson, 
encouragement  and  help  in  the  work  which  all  The  expenses  at  Wilson  have  been  kept  as  low 
the  societies  are  doing,  and  this  was  obtained  as  is  consistent  with  the  grade  of  education 
in  large  quantities  through  the  medium  of  the  given.  The  College  was  one  of  the  first  to 
addresses,  tbe  conferences,  the  reports,  and  the  adopt  the  cap  and  gown  as  doing  away  with  the 
devotional  meetings.  The  real  state  of  mind  pre-  expensive  dressing  of  commencement  occasions, 
▼ailing  in  the  convention,  is  perhaps  best  seen  The  daily  use  of  it  is,  however,  not  commended, 
in  the  resolutions  enthusiastically  adopted  at  Instead  of  this,  the  pupils  of  Wilson  have  a 
the  ^turday  evening  meeting.  In  these  it  is  special  so-called  gymnasium  dress  of  flannel, 
declared  that  this  convention  eclipses  all  previ-  good  enough  for  daily  wear  and  loose  enough  for 
ous  gatherings  of  file  body ;  thanks  are  expressed  gymnastic  work,  which  latter  is  obligatory  on 
to  those  who  have  made  this  “the  grandest  and  all  the  pupils.  A  trained  instructor  gives  her 
most  successful  Christian  assembly  ever  held  on  vrhole  time  to  the  physical  culture  and  condi- 
this  continent,”  also  to  the  pastors  and  people  tion  rrf  the  girls,  and  accurate  record  is  kept  of 
of  the  twiu  cities,  to  hotels,  railroads,  and  all  that  is  needed  to  be  known  in  this  line,  so 
newspapers;  to  the cborus.and  to  “Ira  D.Sankey,  that  the  work  shall  neither  be  overdone  nor 
whose  consecrated  voice  has  continued  for  us  neglected.  As  at  Oxford,  England,  all  reci- 
the  blessed  ministry  which  has  made  him  the  tations  and  lectures  stop  at  1  P.  M.  After  the 
leaderof  Christian  song  the  wide  world  over;”  to  1.80  P.  M.  dinner,  one- half  the  afternoon  is 
the  Secretary  and  to  the  Treasurer.  “This  con-  given  to  recreation  and  exercise,  and  one-half 
▼ention  disclaims  all  authority  over  the  local  to  preparation  of  next  day’s  work.  The  eve- 
societies,”  and  insists  that  under  Christ,  the  ning  after  tea  is  similarly  divided, 
ohurch  with  which  Ach  society  is  connected  is  The  Christian  influences  of  a  Christian  college 
the  only  authority  to  which  it  is  subject ;  it  are  as  important  as  aught  else,  and  it  is  gratify- 
recommends  that  all  societies  adopt  the  revised  ing  to  know  that  for  ten  years  no  collegiate 
pledge,  containing  the  clause,  “I  will  make  it  class  has  passed  from  Wilson  without  all  its 
the  rule  of  my  life  to  support  my  church  in  members  being  Christians.  The  College  draws 
Avery  way,  especially  by  attending  all  her  from  all  our  land,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  from 
regular  Sunday  and  mid-week  services,  unless  New  Jersey  to  California,  from  South  America, 
prevented  by  a  reason  which  I  can  conscien-  and  has  had  in  the  past  year  pupils  from  Syria, 
tiously  give  to  my  Saviour;”  and  it  also  recom-  India,  China,  and  Japan,  from  the  last  a  native 
mends  that  lookout  committees  see  that  mem-  girl  of  talent,  going  on  with  a  full  collegiate 
bers  are  faithful  to  this  as  well  as  the  other  course.  All  these  pupils  engage  in  active  Chris- 
part  of  the  pledge;  in  order  also  to  emphasize  tian  organization  during  college  years,  keeping 
Ahis  principle  of  loyalty  to  the  individual  church,  up  their  own  prayer-meetings,  missionary  and 
it  recommends  that  each  society  submit  im-  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  and  the  institu- 
portant  -measures  and  lists  of  officers  to  the  tion  guiding  such  work  is  worthy  the  patron- 
official  members  of  the  church.  The  convention  age  and  gifts  of  all  good  people. 

4leclares  the  pledge  essential  to  a  society  of  ■  '  — 

Christian  Endeavor.  It  disapproves  of  salaried  thk  weather. 

State  secretaries.  Sunday  night  special  resolu-  The  Clerk  of  this  fickle  and  fluctuating  de- 
tions  were  passed,  condemning  intemperance,  partment  seems  to  have  been  a  little  premature 
commending  uniform  systematic  inductive  study  in  pronouncing  this  an  exceptionally  cool  July, 
of  the  Bible,  hailing  the  approach  of  the  Colum-  Friday,  Saturday.  Sunday  and  Monday  were 
toian  Exposition,  affirming  allegiance  to  the  Sab-  warm  enough  to  satisfy  a  salamander — or  at 
toath  and  disapproval  of  opening  the  Exposition  least  a  human  being  susceptible  to  humidity,  of 
on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  urging  everywhere  active  which  we  had  at  times  100  per  cent.  A  furious 
effort  to  this  end.  It  was  also  resolved  to  dis-  and  somewhat  disastrous  storm  occurred  at 
courage  the  locating  of  societies  in  unevangelical  Cape  May  on  Saturday,  and  earlier  in  the  week 
denominations.  a  furious  tornado  swent  over  a  nart  of  'Wiaonn. 


denominations.  a  furious  tornado  swept  over  a  part  of  Wiscon- 

additkm  to  the  resolutkns,  a  “platform  of  sin,  destroying  buildings  and  killing  many, 
principles”  was  Also  adopted,  essentially  as  lightning  played  havoc  in  this  State,  New  Jer- 
foUows:  Firsk,  personal  devotion  to  Christ;  sey,  Rhode  Island  and  Missouri. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

This  annual  gathering  of  the  regents  and 
others  interested  in  education  at  the  State 
capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  on  new  fea¬ 
tures  of  interest  and  value  to  the  public.  Here¬ 
tofore,  the  proceedings  have  been  rather  formal, 
with  long  papers  and  solemn  discussions,  but 
under  the  genial,  inspiring  conduct  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  George  William  Curtis,  and  the  progres¬ 
sive,  enthusiastic  planning  of  Secretary  Melvil 
Dewey,  a  new  life  has  been  inspired,  live  issues 
have  been  discussed  by  live  men  and  women, 
and  educational  work  has  received  a  new 
impulse.  The  twenty  -  ninth  convocation,  re¬ 
cently  ended,  filled  the  spacious  Senate  cham¬ 
ber  to  overflowing,  and  was  pronounced  the 
most  interesting  and  successful  ever  held. 
Among  the  audience  were  several  black-robed 
Catholic  sisters. 

With  the  exception  of  the  annual  address  by 
President  Francis  A.  Walker  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  on  the  “Place  of 
Scientific  and  Technical  Schools  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  System,”  the  speeches  and  papers  were 
limited  to  ten  and  five  minutes,  the  Chancellor 
with  gentle  ferocity  announcing  at  each  session 
his  stem  determination  to  ring  down  each 
speaker  when  his  time  was  up,  but  usually 
omitting  or  forgetting  to  do  it,  so  that  the 
supply  of  material  was  always  greater  than  the 
time  allotted. 

The  questions  of  most  general  interest  were 
“Physical  Education,”  “Higher  Education  of 
Women.”  and  “University  Extension.”  The 
second,  perhaps,  was  followed  with  most  eager 
attention,  at  least  by  the  many  ladies  present. 
President  Taylor  of  Vassar  opened  the  discus¬ 
sion  with  an  elaborate  plea  for  the  separate  col¬ 
leges.  He  believed  the  latter  were  better 
equipiied  than  the  co-educational  ones;  they 
afforded  better  opportunity  for  the  culture  of 
refinement  of  manner  and  feeling ;  they  afforded 
a  certain  rest  and  tranquility  during  the  educa¬ 
tional  years,  not  obtainable  where  the  sexes 
were  brought  together.  He  thought  the  same 
idea  applied  to  the  young  men,  and  that  the 
latter  preferred  to  be  alone.  Dr.  Taylor’s  rea¬ 
soning  did  not  seem  to  impress  his  audience 
strongly,  which  evidently  favored  the  co-educa¬ 
tional  idea  as  strongly  set  forth  by  ex-President 
Andrew  D.  White  of  Cornell.  The  latter  was 
not  on  the  programme  at  this  point,  but  was 
called  on  to  give  his  experience.  In  doing  so, 
he  said  that  when  the  plans  for  Cornell  were 
being  put  in  shape,  he  submitted  them  to  his 
mother.  She  was  an  Episcopalian  of  very  con¬ 
servative  views  on  all  subjects,  including  edu¬ 
cation  and  social  matters.  Much  in  the  plans 
she  did  not  favor,  but  when  she  came  to  the 
co-educational  feature,  “There,”  she  said,  “you 
are  wholly  right,  ”  and  went  on  to  describe  her 
own  experience  at  a  village  academy  where'she 
received  her  education  with  young  men,  who 
afterwards  became  well  known  judges,  gov¬ 
ernors,  physicians,  and  business  men.  “And 
the  b^t  of  that  education,”  she  continued, 
“was  the  mental  attrition  with  those  keen, 
strong  minds.”  When  visiting  Ann  Arbor  Uni- 
vesrity,  where  he  was  once  a  professor  before 
the  days  of  co-education,  President  White  was 
struck  with  the  improved  tone  and  appearance 
of  things.  Asking  the  old  janitor  how  it  was, 
the  latter  replied:  “The  boys  don’t  rush  each 
other  through  the  halls  now;  they  don’t  rush 
me  down  the  stairs ;  the  young  ladies  are  there.” 
Cornell  had  since  found  these  things  to  be  true, 
and  others  also,  favoring  co-education.  He  be¬ 
lieved  mind  and  manner  and  feeling  were  all 
improved  by  the  method,  and  the  product  was 
high-toned,  high-cultured  men  and  woq^. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie  and  Miss  EiLtfWeed, 
trustees  of  Barnard  College.  New  Yor^  pre¬ 
sented  briefly  the  purpose,  outlook,  and ;  plans 
of  that  young  institution.  It  did  not;  come 
among  its  seniors  as  a  rival,  but  to  fill  a  home 
want.  It  had  no  occasion  to  go  abroad  for 
material  to  fill  its  classes.  The  city  could  fur¬ 
nish  it.  While  availing  itself  of  the  rich  re¬ 
sources  of  Columbia  and  its  gathered  treasures 
of  the  past,  it  did  not  believe  in  co-education, 
and  its  young  women  would  live  a  life  of  their 
own.  l^either  did  it  believe  in  special  courses, 
but  would  shut  its  doors  against  all  but  a  rigid 
collegiate  course  except  in  the  chemical  and 
botanical  departments. 

Prof.  Mary  W.  Whitney  of  Vassar  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  the  advantages  of  scientific 
training  for  women.  The  natural  tendency  of 
the  feminine  mind  to  enthusiasm,  gush,  preju- 1 
diced  feeling,  and  a  “  lack  of  moral  sense  in  the 
use  of  words,  ”  received  a  wholesome  check  and 
judicious  training  in  scientific  study.  Fixing 
the  attention  on  some  object  to  find  out  exactly 
what  it  was,  without  regard  to  one’s  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  or  notions  or  feelings,  gives  one 
a  new  idea  of  herself  and  her  relations  to  the 
world  about  her.  The  speaker  had  observed 
that  scientific  students  were  more  simple  and 
quiet  in  manner  and  expression,  than  those 
whose  studies  appealed  more  to  tbe  memory 
and  the  imagination. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Egerton  Merrill  (I  believe  the 
first  female  graduate  of  Columbia)  spoke  forci¬ 
bly  on  the  need  of  instruction  as  to  manner 
and  dress  being  included  in  the  curriculum. 
“College  graduate  though  I  am,”  she  said,“  if 
I  had  a  daughter  to  educate,  I  would  rather 
serd  her  to  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  where 
dress  and  manner  are  attended  to,  than  to  a 
college  where  they  are  neglected.” 

I  am  not  attempting  a  report  of  the  convoca¬ 
tion,  but  only  jotting  down  some  of  the  things 
I  saw  and  heard,  and  so  shall  not  speak  of  the 
other  debates  participated  in  by  Hitchcock  of 
Amherst,  Webster  of  Union,  Lawrence  of  Smith, 
Griffin  of  Johns-Hopkins,  Root  of  Hamilton, 
Low  of  Columbia,  Marquand  of  PrincetoR,  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Lake  Forest,  etc.  The  reception  in  the 
State  Library  rooms  was  specially  enjoyable, 
even  though  the  guests  had  to  creep  canitiously 
past  tbe  yet  unfinished  part  of  the  capital  to 
gain  entrance.  But  the  beautiful  well-equipped 
rooms  repaid  the  attempt,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
distinguished  persons  met.  A  pleasant  part  of 
Chancellor  Curtis’  duties  that  evening  was  the 
awarding  of  diplomas  to  six  graduates  of  the 
Library  School  and  to  four  students,  with  90  per 
cent,  average  in  their  two  years  course.  The 
Sexton  prize  of  |100  for  the  best  article  on 
“University  Extension”  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Herbert  B.  Adams  of  Johns-Hopkins  University. 

William  H.  Coleman. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

ARAB  MAXIMS. 

Here  are  five  Arab  maxims,  which  have  un 
derlying  them  a  bedrock  of  truth :  Never  tell  all 
you  know,  for  he  who  tells  everything  ha  knows 
often  tells  more  than  he  knows. 

Never  attempt  all  you  can  do ;  for  he  who  at¬ 
tempts  everything  he  can  do  often  attempts 
more  than  he  can  do. 

Never  believe  all  you  may  hear;  for  he  who 
believes  all  that  be  hears  often  believes  more 
than  he  hears. 

Never  lay  out  all  you  can  afford ;  for  he  who 
lays  out  everything  he  can  afford  often  lays  out 
more  than  he  can  afford. 

Never  decide  upon  all  you  may  see;  for  he 
who  decides  upon  all  that  he  sees  of  ten  decides 
on  more  than  he  sees. 


IMPORTANT  FROM  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TION. 

Inasmuch  as  the  contributions  to  the  Board 
of  Education  for  tbe  last  few  years,  though 
steadily  advancing  in  amount,  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  large  increase  of  applications  for 
aid  sent  in  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  inasmuch 
as  a  debt  of  116,000  has  been  steadily  accumu¬ 
lating  in  consequence,  the  Board  at  its  last 
meeting  felt  the  time  had  come  for  it  to  pause 
and  take  such  measures  to  free  itself  from  this 
encumbrance  as  would  be  consistent  with  the 
obligations  already  incurred  to  students  under 
its  care,  and  with  the  work  it  has  to  do.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  resolved  in  substance: 

Ist,  That  the  plan  for  reducing  the  debt  be 
spread  over  at  least  two  and  perhaps  three 
years,  so  as  not  to  cause  unexpected  suffering 
to  candidates  already  on  its  rolls. 

2d,  That  no  new  candidates  shall  be  accepted 
until  the  plan  for  payment  of  the  debt  shall  be 
perfected,  which  will  be  at  its  meeting  on  the 
28th  of  September  next,  before  which  date  it 
requests  that  all  renewals  and  new  applications 
be  sent  in,  to  be  the  basis  of  calculation  both  as 
to  the  number  that  can  be  received  for  the  year 
and  the  amount  at  which  the  scholarships  shall 
be  put. 

3d,  That  all  suitable  means  be  taken  to  urge 
those  Synods  and  Presbyteries  which  have  been 
drawing  very  largely  out  of  its  funds  and  put¬ 
ting  proportionately  little  into  its  treasury,  to 
increase  contributions  according  to  their  well- 
known  ability  and  its  enlarging  necessities,  as 
suggested  in  the  report  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  above  restrictions  upon  the  important 
work  of  this  Board,  upon  which  so  many  of 
the  enterprises  of  the  Church  depend,  and 
which  may  result  in  turning  aside  many  young 
men  from  the  ministry,  were  adopted  only  after 
much  deliberation  and  with  deep  regret.  But 
they  were  necessitated  by  the  failure  of  the 
churches  to  contribute  adequately  to  its  funds ; 
and  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  because  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  ministers  and  Sessions  to  present  the 
cause  to  their  congregations  in  a  way  to  let 
them  know  and  realize  its  importance  and  its 
urgency.  It  is  with  the  latter,  after  all,  that 
the  main  responsibility  for  the  present  ,condi- 
tion  rests.  Over  a  thousand  vacant  pulpits  in 
our  body  are  calling  for  occupants.  The  speech¬ 
es  of  the  Secretaries  of  our  Home,  Foreign  and 
Freedmen’s  Boards  at  the  late  Assembly  were 
burdened  with  the  statements  of  the  need  of 
men  to  occupy  the  fields  opening  before  them. 
Dr.  Mitchell  said  he  “  would  be  glad  to  find  six 
men  in  the  Assembly  this  morning  who  were  of 
the  right  kind;  they  would  engage  to  commis¬ 
sion  them  on  the  spot.”  Last  year  eighty- six 
recommendations  were  declined, mostly  of  young 
men  from  our  Western  fields.  And  now  we  are 
threatened  with.the  necessity  of  declining  many 
more  this  year.  It  is  a  state  of  things  which 
we  would  earnestly  press  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Church  at  large,  especially  of  those  of  our 
ministers  who  have  not  done  their  part  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  Board.  If  our  Church  is  to  grow  as 
it  might,  and  grow  as  it  ought,  it  must  be  by 
the  loyal  concurrence  of  all  its  leaders  in  help¬ 
ing  forward  its  several  enterprises.  A  capri¬ 
cious  independence  is  fatal  to  success.  Syste¬ 
matic  and  steady  co-operation  alone  can  keep 
our  Boards  in  vigorous  action  and  preserve 
them  from  disastrous  debts.  D.  W.  P. 

Current  Cuente. 

City  and  Viclnitv, 

The  Squadron  of  Evolution  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  North  River  has  lately  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  fleet 
in  that  it  is  to  take  out  for  practical  instruction 
a  part  of  the  flower  of  New  York’s  young  men, 
the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  Southern  Society  of  this  city  has  sent  a 
delegation  officially  to  represent  the  Society  at 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  unveiling  of  the 
heroic  bronze  statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  which 
takes  place  in  Lexington,  in  the  Valley  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

After  much  wrangling  the  Board  of  Police 
has  decided  that  $720  is  the  right  salary  for  po¬ 
lice  matrons.  The  next  thing  is  to  get  from 
the  Board  of  Estimate  the  money  to  pay  the 
matrons  and  fit  up  rooms  for  them  in  the  police 
stations.  Every  possible  method  is  adopted  to 
delay  the  execution  of  a  most  beneficent  law, 
but  it  must  come  in  time. 

Personal  and  News. 

President  Harrison  will  attend  the  Vermont 
State  centennial  celebration  to  be  held  at  Ben¬ 
nington  on  Aug.  19. 

General  Master-Workman  Powderly  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  declines  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  World’s  Fair  Commissioners  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Arrai^ements  are  being  made  for  the  meeting 
of  the  'King’s  Daughters  at  Asbury  Park  on 
August  6.  Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome,  originator 
and  president  of  tbe  society,  will  conduct  tbe 
meeting. 

A  suit  has  been  entered  against  the  South 
Fork  Club,  which  is  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Johnstown  flood,  by  a  woman  of 
Pittsburg,  who,  in  behalf  of  herself  and  eight 
children,  asks  for  $50,000  damages  for  the  death 
of  her  husband,  who  was  lost  in  the  flood. 

Hannibal  Hamlin’s  grandfather  had  seventeen 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  were  named  respec¬ 
tively  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  This 
was  not  so  unkind  to  the  children  as  the  choice 
of  that  ardent  Southern  patriot  who  named  bis 
three  daughters  Chattahoochie,  Tuscaloosa  and 
Appalachicola. 

Appreciable  progress  is  now  being  made  in 
the  construction  of  the  World’s  Fair  buildings. 
The  foundations  of  the  Woman’s  Building  are 
nearly  all  laid.  Work  on  the  Mines  and  Mining 
Building  has  been  temporarily  interrupted,  but 
will  shortly  go  on.  Work  has  been  begun  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Electricity  Building, 
which  is  to  be .  766  feet  long.  For  it  300  work¬ 
men  have  been  engaged. 

Maine  fishermen  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect 
of  an  old  fashioned  catch  of  mackerel  this  year. 
Since  1887  mackerel  have  almost  entirely  failed. 
The  return  of  the  fish  after  their  absence  of 
several  years  is  regarded  as  a  very  favorable 
sign,  and  is  thought  to  show  the  wisdom  of 
the  close-season  law.  It  was  enacted  in  1887 
and  will  expire  on  March  1,  1898.  Owing  to 
the  depression  in  the  business  the  mackerel 
fleet  has  run  down  so  that  all  the  mackerel 
schooners  in  New  Eugland  to-day  do  not  num¬ 
ber  more  than  fifty.  Of  these  nearly  one-half 
belong  in  Maine. 

The  Chipp«*«a  Indians  are  reported  as  becom¬ 
ing  dangerously  restless  from  the  tardiness  of 
the  Chippewa  Commission  in  the  matter  of  the 
allotment  of  lands  and  the  non-payment  by  the 
Government  of  several  hunured  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  damage  o<  casioned  by  big  overflows  in  the 
construction  of  the  upper  Mississippi  reservoirs. 
So  much  cash  per  capita  was  promised  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  Government’s  intimation  that  it 
proposed  to  settle  the  debt  in  slock  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  has  so  incensed  them  that 
they  are  in  a  mood  to  commit  any  outrage. 

There  are  four  American  girls  in  Paris,  sisters, 
who  are  making  themselves  famous.  The  eld¬ 
est  was  admitted  in  1885  as  practising  house 
surgeon  in  the  Paris  Hospital,  the  first  woman 
in  the  medical  history  of  France  to  hold  such  a 
position.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  French  physicians,  with 
whom  she  continues  to  pursue  her  chosen  call¬ 
ing,  and  last  year  a  thesis  to  which  she  devoted 
two  years’  research  was  awarded  a  silver  medal 
by  the  Academy  of  France.  The  second  sister 
is  an  artist  of  unusual  ability,  the  second 
American  woman  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon,  and 
the  holder  of  a  medal  and  of  honorable  men¬ 
tions.  Tbe  third  sister  is  America’s  second 
Maria  Mitchell.  At  the  Sorbonne  she  pursued 
the  scientific  course,  reaping  all  honors  in  math¬ 
ematics.  At  tbe  completion  of  the  course  she 
expressed  a  desire  to  attend  the  astronomical 
lectures  at  the  Observatory.  Tbe  Sorbonne  pro¬ 
fessors,  whose  personal  interest  was  elicited  bv 
the  young  gin*s  attainments,  interceded  with 


the  faculty  in  her  behalf.  The  Paris  Observa¬ 
tory  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  In  observa¬ 
tion  it  ranks  first.  Its  telescopes  are  the  third 
largest  in  the  world,  those  of  the  Russian  and 
Lick  Observatories  taking  precedence.  In  the 
two  centuries  of  its  illustrious  history  no  woman 
ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Paris  Observa¬ 
tory  as  a  student  until  the  door  was  opened  to 
Dorothea  Klumphe.  Proficient  as  she  was  in 
Greek,  Latin,  German  and  French,  the  faculty 
soon  discovered  in  the  American  girl’s  linguistic 
talent  an  invaluable  treasure.  At  the  Astro- 
photographic  Congress  that  convened  at  Paris 
in  1887,  Miss  Klumphe  took  her  seat  in  the  au- 

fust  chamber  of  gray-haired  savants  and  ren- 
ered  signal  service  as  interpreter  and  transla¬ 
tor.  The  fourth  sister  is  a  musician  of  distin¬ 
guished  ability. 

Foreign. 

It  18  probable  that  Dom  Pedro  will  again  be 
allowed  a  pension. 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  from  famine  in  the 
Volga  region  are  becoming  intense.  The  Pro¬ 
vincial  Assembly  of  Kazan  report  40,000  persons 
without  food. 

Hayti  and  Siam  have  officially  accepted  the 
invitation  to  take  part  in  the  World’s  Fair. 
The  Siamese  exhibit  will  consist  of  immense 
ivory  tusks,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  cotton,  tin  ore, 
gold,  diamonds,  precious  stones,  musical  instru¬ 
ments  etc. 

Sunday  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Punch,  the  English  comic  paper, 
which  by  its  apt  satire  and  its  keen,  if  humor¬ 
ous,  judgment  of  men  and  things  has  had  no 
small  influence  in  the  making  of  the  history  of 
the  half  century. 

It  is  reported  that  the  entire  population  of 
the  Magdalen  Islands  was  down  with  the  grip 
during  the  fishing  season,  so  that  neither  cod 
nor  lobsters  could  be  caught.  Happily  there  is 
a  good  prospect  for  the  autumn  mackerel  fishing 
or  starvation  would  stare  the  community  in  the 
face. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  very 
hopefully  of  the  near  triumph  of  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland.  Not  so  thinks  Lord  Salisbury,  who, 
Mr.  Smalley  writes,  has  condensed  into  an  epi¬ 
gram  his  view  of  the  history  of  Home  Rule.  It 
began  as  an  agrarian  speculation.  It  has  now 
become  a  clerical  conspiracy. 

The  British  Society  of  Authors  gave  a  dinner 
at  the  Whitehall  rooms  in  celebration,  as  they 
described  it,  of  the  American  International 
Copyright  act,  and  the  guest  of  the  evening 
was  the  American  Minister,  who  made  a  very 
happy  speech,  neither  too  apologetic  for  our 
past  shortcomings  nor  too  eulogistic  of  our 
present  mood  of  virtue.  Other  speakers  were 
Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Institutions. 

The  first  fellowship  for  a  woman  has  been 
established  at  Harvard. 

George  E.  Woodbury,  of  Beverly,  the  well- 
known  poet  and  critic,  has  been  elected  profes¬ 
sor  of  literature  at  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City. 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Grimke,  of  Washington,  form¬ 
erly  of  Princeton,  has  been  elected  a  professor 
in  Biddle  College,  North  Corolina. 

The  Rev.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  of  Princeton,  has 
lieen  elected  to,  and  has  accepted,  the  chair  of 
New  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Catalogue  of  Tulane  University  of  Louis¬ 
iana  ^ves  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  offers  to  men  and  women.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  includes  law  and  medical  schools. 

“  In  an  address  at  Chautauqna  Professor 
Adams  commended  in  the  strongest  way  the 
action  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  appro 
priating  $10,000  for  this  work,  advising  his 
hearers  to  induce  the  Legislatures  of  other 
States  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

A  young  lady  of  Norwich,  Miss  Irene  Coit, 
successfully  passed  the  entrance  examination 
for  Yale  College.  This  she  did  merely  for  her 
own  satisfaction,  as  no  women  are  admitted  to 
Yale.  That  being  the  case,  she  was  refused  a 
certificate,  though  her  papers  were  pronounced 
satisfactory. 

The  Journal  of  Education  has  this  to  say  of 
the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  our  educational 
institutions:  “There  was  never  a  time  when 
there  were  so  many  marked  men  presidents  of 
universities  as  now.  They  may  be  young,  but 
they  are  the  picked  men  of  America,  and  their 
influence  .  will  be  felt  far  and  near  for  many 
years.” 

At  the  Amherst  Summer  School  of  Lan 
guages  a  course  of  Library  Economy  is  being 
given  by  Professor  W.  I.  Fletcher,  the  able 
librarian  of  Amherst  College.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  such  a  course  has  been  offered  at  a 
Summer  School,  and  it  could  hardly  be  offered 
anywhere  under  better  auspices.  The  Profes¬ 
sor’s  reputation  as  a  librarian  is  international. 
He  not  only  speaks  but  writes  with  author¬ 
ity.  Since  his  coming  to  Amherst  in  1883  a  re¬ 
markable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  library  to  the  students.  No  other 
college  now  gives  greater  facilities  for  library 
study  and  the  use  of  books  than  Amherst. 

Citcrari)  Kotes. 

In  the  July  Sunday  at  Home  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company)  the  article  in  the  series  on 
Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  France  considers 
Protestantism  in  Relation  to  the  Nation. 

In  the  Homiletic  Review  tor  July  (Funk  and 
Wagnalls)  is  a  discussion  of  Exegesis  in  the 
Pulpit  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  which  commands 
a  deeper  attention  as  being  one  of  the  last 
things  which  came  from  his  pen. 

Poultney  Bigelow,  who  was  a  schoolmate  of 
the  German  Emperor,  will  contribute  an  article 
to  the  midsummer  (August)  number  of  The  Cen¬ 
tury  on  the  first  three  years  of  the  Emperor’s 
reign — the  third  anniversary  of  his  ascent  to 
the  throne  having  taken  place  on  the  15th  of 
June. 

Dr.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  offers  in  the  New 
Englander  and  Yale  Review,  in  what  he  calls 
Our  Little  Eirenicon,  a  method  of  settling  the 
difficulty  in  the  matter  of  Dr.  Briggs  which  his 
readers,*  we  opine,  are  not  expect  to  take  au 
grand  aerieux.  Still,  though  offered  in  a  light 
and  humorous  vein,  there  are  suggestions  in  it 
which  are  worth  pondering. 

The  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature  for  Jul^ 
(Christian  Literature  Company),  besides  a  judi¬ 
cious  selection  ot  articles  from  the  reli^ous 
magazines,  contains  an  interesting  Chapter  in 
American  Church  History  by  Rev.  B.  B.  Tyler, 
p^tor  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  this 
city,  and  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  sermon  on  “Prove  all 
Things,  Hold  Fast  that  which  is  Good.” 

A  very  valuable  Supplement  will  accompany 
the  current  number  of  Harper's  Weekly.  It 
will  be  devoted  to  some  special  features  of  the 
eleventh  census,  and  will  present  in  tabulated 
form  such  facts  and  figures  with  reference  to 
the  progress,  industries  and  resources  of  the 
different  States  as  are  of  most  generid  interest 
to  the  public.  It  will  be  worthy  of  study  and 
preservation. 

There  will  be  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Majgazine  during  this  month,  a  little 
pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages  entitl^  “Ilie 
Church  and  Poverty,”  by  John  Bristen  Walker, 
Ph.D.  This  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Washington  before  the  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  America.  The  Washington  Star  said  at 
the  time:  “The  lecture  was  in  some  respects  a 
remarkable  effort  in  tbe  boldness  with  which 
he  brought  home  to  clergy  and  laymen  their 
responsibility  for  many  of  the  social  difficulties 
that  beset  our  civilization .  No  such  plain  speak¬ 
ing  has  been  heard  upon  a  platform  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances.” 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Oeographical  So¬ 
ciety  tor  the  quarter  ending  June  80  (No.  11 
West  29th  street)  is  one  of  unusual  interest. 
The  opening  paper,  by  Prof.  Charles  Sprague 
Smith,  recently  of  Columbia  College,  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  record  of  his  late  journeyings  in  the 
Orkneys  .and  Shetland,  and  is  illustrated.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  number,  however,  centres 
in  the  Exploration  of  North  Greenland  by  way 
of  the  interior  ice-fields,  which  has  just  been 
undertaken  by  Captain  Peary.  The  address  be 
fore  the  Society  in  which,  last  April,  he  outlin¬ 
ed  his  plan  and  showed  its  practicability,  is 
given  with  other  articles  on  the  subject.  There 
18  also  an  obituary  of  the  late  Prof.  Joy. 

The  August  issue  of  The  Century  will  be  a 
“  summer  number,  ”  as  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years.  Its  contents  will  include  several 
complete  stories,  among  them  Tbe  White  Crown, 
by  Herbert  D.  Ward,  in  which  the  problem  of 
European  peace  is  worked  out  in  a  novel  way ; 
A  Common  Story,  by  a  young  American  now 
resident  in  London,  Wolcott  Batestier,  who,  tbe 
editors  predict,  will  be  beard  from  amp  int^ 
story  world;  an  liylisn  tale  of  1  •aTby^llWyJ 


Hartwell  Catherwood,  illustrated  by  Kenyon 
Cox;  and  The  Clown  and  the  Missionary,  a 
character  sketch  by  Viola  Roeebore.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  wholly  given  over  to  light 
reading,  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
whose  article  on  Tennyson  printed  in  The  Cen¬ 
tury  several  years  ago  attracted  wide  attention, 
has  written  for  it  a  paper  On  the  Study  of  Ten¬ 
nyson.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  believes  Tennyson  to  be 
“  the  clearest,  sweetest,  strongest  voice  of  the 
century.”  * 

In  the  Fiction  (August)  Nnumberof  /Scribner’s 
Albert  ^nch,  the  famous  French  artist,  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  an  American  periodic  as 
the  illustrator  of  a  story.  The  same  number 
contains  one  result  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page’s 
trip  to  Norway  last  summer,  a  short  story,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  au  almost  inaccessible 
valley  among  the  Norwegian  mountains.  A.  A. 
Hay^  contributes  a  stirring  Western  story  call¬ 
ed  At  the  Ranch  of  tbe  Holy  Cross,  and  The 
Wrecker,  a  new  serial  by  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son  and  Lloyd  Osbourne,  begins  in  the  same 
number.  Several  of  the  leading  characters  in 
The  Wrecker  are  Americans,  and  one  of  them 
is  Jim  Pinkerton,  an  American  advertising 
man,  who  will  suggest  by  contrast  Mr.  How¬ 
ells’ s  admirable  stu^  in  the  same  field,  Fulker¬ 
son.  The  paper  by  nofessor  John  H.  Wigmore 
of  the  University  of  Tokio,  on  Parliamentary 
Days  in  Japan,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  fiction. 

A  very  practical  Catskill  Mountain  guide, 
with  maps,  illustrations  and  a  bird’s-ey  eview,  is 
published  by  Walton  Van  Loan,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Tbe  address  delivered  last  March  at  the  Me¬ 
morial  Service  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher  by 
Thomas  Y.  Shearinan,  Superintendent  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Sunday-school,  has  been  published  in  a 
^r^  attractive  pamphlet  by  Fords,  Howard  and 

W.  M.  Griswold,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  issues  a 
Descriptive  List  of  Novels  and  Tales  dealing 
with  American  City  Life— a  pamphlet  which, 
unpretentious  as  it  is,  will  come  to  have — in 
de^  has  already — real  value  to  the  student  of 
our  national  life  and  manners. 

John  Habberton  is  publishing  in  The  New 
York  Ledger  a  story  on  The  Chautauquans. 
Mr.  Habberton  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  famous  Chautauqua  educational  enterprise, 
and  the  characters  in  his  Chautauquans  are  all 
interested  in  that  wonderful  movement. 

The  Western  Reserve  University  has  issued  in 
a  small,  beautifully  bound  book,  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  Inauguration  of  President  Thwiug, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account.  - 
They  have  done  well  in  putting  into  permanent' 
form  utterances  which  deserve  a  more  than 
ephemeral  life. 

“The  Home  or  the  Saloon” — Which?  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  just  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Temperance  SocieW,  containing  a  sermon 
delivered  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Jackson,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Evangel,  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday 
evening,  March  22,  1891.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
sermons  of  the  campaign,  containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  facts,  arguments,  statistics,  and  ap¬ 
peals  which  should  be  in  the  bands  of  every 
friend  of  the  cause. 

Dr.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  the  late  President  of 
Amherst  College,  has  written  a  little  book  on 
Duty,  for  use  in  schools,  which  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  published  by  Ginn  and  Company.  In 
this  little  book  President  Seelye  has  gone  over 
the  whole  domain  of  dutv — both  to  oneself  and 
to  others — in  a  way  which  is  thorough  and  at 
the  same  time  within  the  comprehension  of  a 
child.  The  book  is  simple  without  being  super¬ 
ficial — it  is  compact  yet  comprehensive;  and 
though  designed  for  an  early  grade  of  school- 
life,  can  be  profitably  used  with  more  advanced 
classes.  All  who  know  Dr.  Seelye’s  work  in 
Amherst  College  will  agree  that  the  Ixxik  ought 
to  be  in  everv  common  school  in  the  land. 

NEW  PUBIilCATlONff. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Donald  Bose  of  Helmra; 
William  Black. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  The  Story  of  Portugal;  H. 
Morse  Stephens.  Ohuroh  and  Creed ;  B.  Hebw  New¬ 
ton.  The  Adventures  of  Three  Worthies;  Clinton 
Roes. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons :  Education  and  Heredity; 
J.  M.  Guyan.  Translated  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet. 

Pacific  Press  Publishing  Company,  Oakland,  Cal. : 
John  of  Wycliffe;  Emma  H.  Adams. 

Hunt  and  Eaton :  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Vol.  II.  Leviticus  and  Numbers;  Daniel 
Steele.  Deuteronomy;  John  W. Lindsay. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company :  The  Greatest  Work 
in  the  World ;  Arthur  T.  Person. 

J.S.  Ogilvie;  Twenty  Good  Stories;  Ople  P.  Bead. 

Fowler  and  Wells  Company ;  Vacation  Time  and 
Hints  on  Summer  Living;  H.  S.  Drayton. 

Peerless  Printing  Company,  Philadelphia :  Seven 
Beautiful  Psalms. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  July:— Fortnightly;  LitteJl;  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review;  Nineteenth  Century. 

For  August:  Missionary  Review  of  the  World; 
Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  Quiver;  Chautau- 
quan;  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Homlleffc  Review. 

THE  BARTHOLDI  CRECHE. 

The  Committee  which  has  in  charge  the  Bar¬ 
tholdi  Cr^he,  on  Ward’s  Island,  m^es  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  those  who  desire  to  aid  in  securing 
the  benefits  of  fresh  air  for  ptwr  mothers  and 
infants,  for  contributions  to  this  most  worthy 
charity.  To  meet  the  needs  of  poor  children 
and  their  mothers  who  cannot  leave  their  homes 
to  stay  over  a  night,  or  even  all  dav,  at  any  of 
tbe  more  distant  fresh  air  resorts,  they  erected 
in  1886  a  large  tent  on  Bedlow’s  Island,  and 
each  year  since  1887,  a  cottage  and  tent,  where 
such  persons  could  go  for  a  few  hours,  and 
breathe  an  air  far  different  from  that  which 
prevails  in  the  tenement  bouse  districts.  About 
18,072  mothers  and  children  have  enjoyed  the 
delightful  sail  and  cool  breezes  of  the  island. 
So  much  good  has  been  accomplished  daring  tbe 
last  five  years  that  the  institution  has  been  in¬ 
corporate  and  put  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
Permission  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  War 
Department  to  occupy  space  on  Bedlow’s  Island 
again  this  year,  but  more  spacious  accommoda¬ 
tions  have  been  kindly  granted  by  the  Hon. 
Edmund  Stephenson  for  tbe  N.  ¥.  Ckimmis- 
sioners  of  Efmigration,  upon  Ward’s  Island, 
where  abundant  shelter  and  shade  are  to  be 
found,  and  where  special  provision  is  made  for 
the  care  and  comfort  of  the  little  ones  and  their 
mothers.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  the  work  at 
once.  Excursion  tickets  will  be  provided  to  So¬ 
cieties,  Churches,  etc.,  interested  in  Freeh-Air 
Charity,  and  by  them  issued  to  mothers  and 
others  who  are  proper  subjects  for  the  benefits 
of  tbe  Cr^he.  Tickets  are  also  to  be  bad  at 
any  of  the  offices  of  tbe  Charity  Organization 
Society.  Transportation  has  been  provided  for 
the  holders  of  tickets  issued  by  tbe  Cr^he,  at 
hours  and  points  named  on  the  tickets  from  9 
A.M.  to  8  P.M.  Gifts  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
this  char’ty  are  eamestlv  solicited,  and  m^  be 
sent  to  Cbas.  D.  Kellogg,  Treasurer  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  No.  21  University  Place. 

With  the  most  skilled  teochers  and  all  the  advantages 
of  a  carefnlly  regulated  and  refined  home,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  of  Mnslo,  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Eben 
Tourjee,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  liberally  equipped,  and 
best  In  the  country.  Its  graduates  are  found  in  all  the 
princlpid  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union,  filling  positions 
as  teacherH  in  Icstitutlons  of  learning,  and  vocalists  and 
organists  in  churches.  Mr.  Carl  Faelten.  the  Director,  is 
w^l  known  at  home  and  abroad  as  an  acoompiisbed  mu¬ 
sician  and  teacher,  and  nnder  his  care  the  coming  year 
promises  to  be  one  oi  the  most  sucoeanful  in  its  hi^ry. 


Bead  the  Article  in  Tuf  HyAXQZUST  of  May  Itb,  page  8. 

The  Bunnell  dt  Eno 
Investment  Company. 

CAPITAL  $500,000. 

140  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Six  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgagee.  In¬ 
terest  semi-annual.  Payable  in  gold  and  guaranteed. 

Six  per  cent.  Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages 
only.  Interest  semi-annual.  Holland  Trust  Company. 
New  York  City,  Trustee. 


ing  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  valuation.  No  loans  made 
by  agents. 

A  Homs  Compant.  Its  stockholders,  except  Mr.  Bun¬ 
nell,  are  residents  of  New  York  State.  Majority  of  its 
stock  held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  losses  have 
been  made.  Circular  and  list  of  stockholders  furnished 
on  application. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State  w»«»wi»«g 
Department.  _ 

Eno.PiwE-  Stlssing  Natiotal  Bauk, 
Ptne  Plains.  New  York. 

Vlee-Presidents :  Charles  R.  Otis  (Otis  Rlevatorsi. 

Mdney  E.  Morse,  owner  Morse  Building,  New  To^. 
^ndm  Mart  RE^aty  Court  ol  Tankers. 

^MMsol,  Sx-Oov.  thee.  M.  Waller,  of  Conaecttout. 
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